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I have been told and ^believe that a book written on the 
lines of the present one is a desideratum. 

Certainly, if a correct knowledge of the whence and the 
wherefore of words have its uses, no one who wishes or is 
constrained to be a full man in such things can afford to 
dispense with a knowledge of the facts that I have here 
tried to set forth. 

It has been my object to produce a volume that will, 
■with fair completeness, and in moderate compass, present the 
main results of modem phonology. I have also sought to 
round it off by the addition of such supplementary matter 
as may usefully accompany the main theme. 

Phonology is a precise science, as precise as the most 
fastidious precisian could desire. It is based on truth, it 
is buttressed by law. If it has its farthing facts, it has also 
its solid generalisations. In any case, it is indispensable in 
linguistic research, which, involving as it does a knowledge 
of principle, ought to be appraised above mere dictionary 
etymologising. 

I trust that this book will be found useful by any one 
who wishes to devote some time and attention to the 
former. 

I have built mainly on Brugmann and Sweet Mr. May- 
hew’s Old English Phonology and Mr. Wharton’s Etyma 
Latina I have found very helpful To all Mr. Skeat’s books, 
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besides direct help, I- owe much in the way of momentum. 
Many contributions to the American Journal of Philology 
have given me assistance. I think I have generally 
acknowledged direct help. At all events I cite my authori- 
ties. I must not forget to mention how much I have 
profited by a perusal of Strong’s translation of Paul's 
Principles. From Wheeler’s pamphlet on Analog }- 1 have 
got many hints and illustrations. 

That this book is free from blunders I have not the 
presumption to hope. There must be in it many traces of 
etymological Aberglaubc. It would be an easy thing to 
describe it as consisting of bits of etymological caviare 
indifferently dressed. With regard to the dressing I plead 
guilty in advance. It might have been in more competent 
bands. _ Conamur tenues grandia. 

Vs for errors in execution and detail, I have to say that 
this book covers a wide field, and that one man’s judg- 
ment and one pair of eyes are fallible. 

It will be an advantage to read, or, at all events, to glance 
at Chapter V., before reading the others. It contains a 
description of many sound-processes that are assumed in 
previous chapters. 

Special characters are explained at the proper places. 
Some of them are necessarily used in advance of their ex- 
planation. Pages 13, 14, 27, 32, 51, 75, 84, and 93 con- 
tain allusions to such characters. I mean the Index to 
supply cross-references that may only be hinted at and not 
paged. The English words in Chapters VIII. and IX. arc 
separately indexed. 

JOHN CLARK. 

DuxncE, May 1893. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Aryans — Their Culture and Original Home. 

The Origin of Speech. 

The idyllic, but certainly also idealised picture of the 
ancient Aiyans is well known. According to this, they 
were an agricultural people, and lived the life of simple 
swains. They possessed towns too, and were not ignorant 
of the rudiments of fortification. Peace had reigned for a 
long time in .their land, not the pax Romana of later times, 
but the peace that is due to a peace-loving temper and a 
devotion to rural pursuits. Their family life was happy and 
sweetly reasonable. At the hca : d of the household were the 
protector of its weal and the manager of its concerns. 
The members of the family, the milk-maid daughter and 
the supporter-brother, had all the virtues that arc sisterly 
and brotherly. A drift towards righteousness was every- 
where visible, and morality was so elevated as to suggest a 
serious falling ofT on the part of descendants. 

The undoubted domestication of a few animals, the 
presence in the various languages of correlates to 
paicr, mater , 6uydrr,p, frater, 6iiJ.it, Src., have been made to 
prove all this, and to answer that pater, mater are artificial 
dressings of the older onomatopoctic lalkoorter, that Ovydrtip 
is more likely to mean ‘ quae l defat ,’ or ‘ quae laelet’ than * the 
milkmaid,' to insist that transferred meanings of roots arc not 
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to be taken for primitive, nay, that it is not pjrmh-'-ible to 
assume on the pari of the primitive people a clear ron- 
sciousncs« of the relation between root and full-grown word, 
is to evince want of imagination, and to qualify for the 
name of devotee of Darwinism and dirt. 

A careful examination of the letter of the data for in- 
ference given in language will give us other results, not so 
taking certainly, nor so flattering to the supreme Caucasian 
inind, but eminently sensible results, results, too, that arc 
not high-and-dry, but corroborated by conclusions drawn 
from other sciences. 

Some risks have to be guarded against before conclusions 
can be safely drawn. We must sec to it that the word on 
which we base our argument has a distribution in the 
languages of the Aryan family sufficiently wide to gain for it 
the name of primitive, that borrowing has not taken place, 
that the term applied is not so natural and so plainly sug- 
gested by some marked quality in the thing named as to 
arise independently and at different times, we must take 
care not to read late and developed meanings into primitive 
words, and, lastly, we must take care not to draw negative 
conclusions until we have satisfied ourselves that the word 
has not once existed and been lost. 

It is our inability to fulfil all these conditions that forms 
one of the chief obstacles in the way of deductions got from 
a simple analysis of words. To reach the most probable 
result, assistance has often to be got from many sides, from 
anthropology, from prehistoric research, from the history of 
culture. A reconstruction of Aryan culture based, say, on 
the Indo-European vocabulary in Pick's dictionary, is 
almost sure to be highly coloured, owing to the fatal facility 
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with which wc put our own interpretations on ideas that 
were then in their rudimentary stages. 

So much of our knowledge of Aryan life and culture may 
be got by inferences from language, that some remarks must 
be made on that topic. 

To begin with, it will be well to notice a theory with 
regard to the location of the Aryans in their original quarters 
that will affect our view of the relations of the languages and 
peoples to one another, and guide us in drawing inferences 
from the facts that language supplies. 

In the chapter on Grimm’s Law are set down the fol- 
lowing remarks on the primitive state of the Indo-European 
peoples : — 1 It must not bo supposed that the original tribes 
dwelt as next-door neighbours within circumscribed limits, 
for they dwelt at long distances, though still in touch with 
one another. They observed various attitudes towards the 
sound-norms, had certainly much in common, but were also 
predisposed to change in different degrees and along 
different lines. Each family of languages, each system of 
sounds had its own idiosyncrasies.’ 

These statements assume the tnith of the wave or 
transition theory of Schmidt, approved of by Brugmann, 
Paul, and Schrader. This theory has supplanted the old or 
pedigree theory of former writers, according to which there 
was one homogeneous Ursprache with something approach- 
ing to a dead level of uniformity, spoken by one people 
dwelling together in unity of speech-sound and speech- 
bent, from whom there hived off swarms, which, on geo- 
graphical disjunction, began to develop differences in 
language that separated them from the other members of 
their stock, swarms, however, which still comprised two or 
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more peoples that for .1 long period were linguiVlically 
one. 

To the pedigree theory belonged peculiarly the liypotht- 
of halo- Graeco-Celtic, Graeco- Latin, and Lithn-SIavo- 
Tcutonic periods, characterised by identity of language, 
including the common possession of differentiations of the 
primitive homogeneity. 

According to the transition theory, a primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean homogeneity, in the sense we attach to an original Teu- 
tonic homogeneity, never existed. Characteristic differences 
of individual languages existed then in some shape, in fact 
the primitive peoples were not so packed shoulder to shoulder 
in their original quarters as to present the conditions for the 
alleged sameness. : Settled as they were at considerable dis- 
tances from one another, though with facility of intercourse, 
dialectic differences would be accentuated and evolved in ' 
many parts of the territory occupied. These spread, 
according to the laws that regulate the diffusion of dialec- 
tic changes and creations, in waves or undulations, as the 
theory puts it, over the neighbourhood in which the nidus 
they had made for themselves was located. 

To realise this, let 11s suppose the sites for the Aryan 
peoples set down, with some rough semblance of their pre- 
sent relative positions preserved, in one plan on a minute 
scale. This will give us some idea of the geographical 
area on which Teutons, Slavo-Lithuanians, Celts, Italians, 
Greeks, Indo-Iranians, and Armenians lived together before 
the dispersion. The spaces between were occupied by 
transition dialects (‘kontinuicrliche Vcrmittelung ’) which 
gradually shaded off into one another and into the main 
languages that bounded them. These have died out with • 
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little or no record, and left the abrupt transitions we now 
encounter. 

There are many missing links in language which, if re- 
covered, would infallibly give us more light, and possibly 
give another complexion to established theories. We have, 
for- instance, no remains of the tongues that were spoken 
north of Hellas. The Phrygians are said to have come 
from Thrace, and, if it be true that the Armenian language 
is descended from Phrygian, we may consider that it con- 
tains certain of the links between Greek and Slavonic on 
the one hand, and Greek and Indo-Iranian on the other, 
that must have abundantly appeared in Thracian and 
Phrygian. 

Again, when we remember that Armenian contains all 
the changes of Grimm’s Law, we are entitled to suppose 
that the tract in which its progenitor was spoken was in 
touch with the Teutonic zone. 

It is also permissible to'bclicve that Albanian, as the 
representative of old Illyrian, forms a link between Greek 
and Latin. 

The wave theory satisfactorily solves contradictions that 
were presented by the pedigree theory. Not all that was 
advanced by it could be true. If Greek, a European 
language, offers such strong resemblances to Indo-Iranian as 
to warrant from the old point of view the assumption of an 
Indo-Persico-Greek period, we cannot at the same time 
have our cut-and-dry European period with a common 
language. 

But the new theory makes it possible for us without con- 
tradiction to grasp the possibility of Greek having many 
strong resemblances to Indo-Iranian, and at the same time 
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manifesting points of connection with T-atin, because the 
truth of th c one does not on this theory destroy the condi- 
tions for the existence of the other. It was common in the 
pedigree theory on the strength of like phenomena to group 
several languages together, and postulate a common original 
language, ignoring all the while points of similarity on this 
side and on that, which argued a wider connection, and 
militated against the existence of a joint language. 

There arc three classes of resemblances that may obtain 
between languages, resemblances due to geographical 
proximity and brought about by natural or political causes, 
or by the disappearance of some barrier ; resemblances that 
are part of the original inheritance; and resemblances 
that may be called frontier resemblances, due to contact 
with various neighbours at various points. The first of 
these may be such as to justify us in assuming a period of 
common culture for the peoples concerned. A common 
language in the strict sense is not to be thought of, for all 
these allied languages were dialects from the beginning. 

One then of the defects of the pedigree theory was its in- 
ability to furnish a good-going explanation which would be 
clastic enough to account for facts all round. ' For instance, 
Sanskrit has an a where all the European languages, includ- 
Armenian, have e ; the palatal guttural has been assibilated 
in Sanskrit and Letto-Slavonic, e.g., Sk. laidm, (cp. L. 
centum ), the bh of the plural case-suffix seen in Gk. -f n, 
L. bus, has in Teutonic and Letto-Slavonic become-;;/ 
(assuming m to be a manifestation of the bh suffix), c.g. A.S., 
dat and instrum, plu. in -;;/ ; Celtic and Latin are unique 
in presenting r in the passive ; Latin and Greek have all to 
themselves feminines in us and n;. 
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Th- pedigree theory never submitted anything that could 
satisfactorily explain, at one and the same time, not one, 
but the whole of these facts. The e of European languages 
is undoubtedly part of the original inheritance, the Sk. a 
being of different values, or due to levelling. 

The oilier resemblances come under the head of frontier 
resemblances. There were zones where such and such in- 
fluences were at work and prevailed. A careful considera- 
tion of the theory ought to make all these points dear. 

Another defect of the pedigree theory, and its twin, 
the original-identical-language theory, was the failure to re- 
cognise that the almost perfect uniformity in language some 
of its presentations scem-to assume never existed. Keeping 
in mind Paul’s dictum that there are as many dialects as in- 
dividuals, we may say that there were certainly as many 
dialect-languages as peoples, and that a working uniformity 
is all that can be postulated of the tongue of peoples who, 
though originally one, tenanted a wide area, to the number 
of seven, and these too, the founders of languages that were 
subsequently quite distinct though cognate. 

The further back, the greater the uniformity, though there 
was never identity. The habits of ex-nomads who had 
entered on the pastoral stage are not favourable to the 
existence of the packing in space that identity in language 
requires. A common language is a late product, the creation 
of the newspaper, fashion, and the schoolmaster. 

As to the' amount of sameness in the languages before 
dispersion, that is a matter of inference from observed data. 
They would all be inflectional in caste, and have in common 
much of the usual inflectional machinezy. 

The extent of the common vocabulary may be inferred 
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from the stock of words which an examination of the 
common culture yields. In the case of men lighting to a 
large extent with nature an exuberant vocabulary is not to 
be thought of. A knowledge of the sound-system is to be 
gleaned from an examination of the sounds transmitted to 
us, plus an acquaintance with what is antecedent and sub- 
sequent in sound development. 

Which is the most archaic of the Aryan languages? 
Which has preserved most of the common characteristics of 
the tongue of the original people ? Well, we have not the 
data to answer the question, and its importance is not press- 
ing. To come to a satisfactory decision we should require 
contemporaneous records of the languages compared. So 
far as vowels are concerned, Greek has been very conserva- 
tive. There can be no doubt that Sanskrit in structure is' 
more primitive-looking than the other languages. That it' 
has a monopoly of archaic traits is as undoubtedly false. 
We may be sure these are pretty evenly distributed. 

Attempts to reconstruct the original tongue from the 
evidence of language are badly lamed by the facts revealed 
in the theory we have tried to describe. Wien a word is 
missing from a language, no man can with certainty say 
whether it has disappeared, or whether it ever existed. On 
the old assumptions, the method was easy, if also rough and 
ready, for, starting with a common European language, if a 
word occurred in Sanskrit and in one European language, 
the others must have lost the heirloom. 

If linguistic evidence alone is to be relied on, the more 
the languages in which a word occurs, the stronger the prob- 
ability of its being original. Even then there are such 
things as accidental coincidences. There may also be coin- 
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cidcnccs that cannot be' called accidental, for the very .fact 
that there is such a thing as an Indo-European family 
of languages implies, as regards constituent peoples, an 
amount of sameness in mental equipment and tendency 
that ought to be reflected in the languages. 

After these general remarks, it will be proper to discuss in 
order the divisions of the heading. 

In the following pages I shall rely chiefly on Schrader. 
The first of the divisions is the culture of the Aryans. It 
is necessary to ascertain this with all possible aids, and use 
'all the light so got, to clear up the moot-points of the 
question. 

It will be convenient in writing on this division to 
handle matters in the order (i) of material arts and material 
advances, and (2) of social progress and intellectual con- 
ceptions. 

In the first sub-division a rtf to be handled facts that have 
a bearing on metals and weapons, on agriculture, on dwell- 
ings, on clothing, on food and drink, and on trade. 

In the second is to be estimated the significance of names 
of kin, of ideas about the gods and the hereafter, and of the 
mode of computing time. 

In quoting words I shall, as a rule, give the Sanskrit, 
Classical, and Teutonic equivalents where these exist. In 
this 'introduction I shall, when quoting German, usually give 
the New High German, and not the Old High German 
equivalent. 

The discovery of metals simply meant salvation to man. 
With their aid he could face up to nature* and clear away 
b 
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the vast and rank growth of forest that fettered his move- 
ments, with their aid he could assert his superiority, and 
cope with the numerous and aggressive wild-beasts that 
made life bitter. 

Being now, in proportion to his skill, better able to 
minister to his material wants, he would be drawn by the 
greater leisure at his disposal, and the hope of still further 
perfecting his tools, to work towards that point in weapon- 
making, in which increase of shapeliness means increase of 
utility. To the quest of shapeliness would be added the 
desire for grace, and to grace the rudiments of the artistic 
sense. 

When those men who had become workers in metal in a 
small way, to supply most effectively their needs, heard of 
the more highly favoured mortals in other parts, to whom- 
nature had gifted store of metals for use or ornament, they- 
made shift to procure these. 

These efforts were the beginning of trading. Metals 
would be sure to acquire a representative value, and the 
passage of the standard of value from pecudts into pence : 
gave to trading the facility and expansiveness that its spread 
required. 

Whatever may have been the metals known to theAyrans, 
-there is no general terms for metals among them, nor 
indeed among the separate peoples. The name of the 
metal first discovered was used as a general term. M era/.}.ov, 
metallum are words of late development, derived, it is said, 
from a Semitic verb meaning ‘ to smithy,’ an origin due to 
the fact that the Phoenicians erected smelting-houses beside 
the mines they dug. 

There are also no terms common to the Indo-European 
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languages denoting the smith or his craft, not even among 
the Indo-Iranians, where so much else is common, though 
such terms do exist in the separate dialects of families, 
unless some one can conjure something out of Sk. diman , 
Gk. az/xiii, xdjuTm;, L. caniinus, A.S. hamor (E. hammer). 
All originally meant stone, and seem (assuming them to be 
cognates) simply to prove that stone implement!! were used, 
not that smithying proper was practised by the original 
people. 

Nor will a grouping of the facts connected with the 
smith-lore of the various peoples, plentiful as they are — for 

• smiths and smithying played a large part in the imagina- 
tions of the northern peoples, now ranked with the divine 
now with the diabolic— enable us, in default of aid from 
language, to predicate original primitivcncss of the smith or 
his craft In spite of analogies between the stories of 
Hephaestus xv/J/.oeoo!ur and Wieland hinktbtin, in spite of 
the appearance, both in south and north, of giants and 
dwarfs as workers in metal, in spite of the attribution to 
these workers in both areas of skill in the musical and the 
healing arts, one is constrained to deny common inherited 
elements, and partly owing to the very resemblances to 
suspect myth-borrowing with local colouring on the part of 
•of the Teutons. 

Of the individual metals, we may at once say that gold 
■was not known to the Aryans in their joint state. One has 
only got to think on yjveif and aurttm to come to some 
such conclusion. With yjvtit, Goth, gut)?, A.S. gold used 
to be connected, but that cannot possibly be, even on the 

• supposition that yfueis^yfurhf. Sonant l is not repre- 
sented in Greek by Beside gulp, however, stands a 
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Slavonic cognate, yyjait has been equated to Sk. h\rauyam T 
but, apart from other difficulties, there is not agrcc-mi.nl in 
the suffix. 

It is simpler to call yjve&i a loan word from the Semitic 
(cp. Hebrew c/nlriis). We know that the Phoenicians were 
the first to work the gold mines of Thrace, and that in the 
gray antiquity of the fifteenth century n.c. So that the 
use of in the manufacture of personal and place 

names, always a mark of age, is sufficiently accounted for. 
The Semitic peoples were acquainted with gold, owing to 
their many points of contact with Egypt, a land rich in gold 
from time immemorial. Gold, too, was plentiful in Asia 
Minor and Arabia. 

It is of course possible that the Greeks had gold before 
they knew the Phoenicians, and cither renamed it, or adopted 
the' foreign term to denote the foreign wrought gold they ' 
got from the Phoenicians. This term may afterwards have 
been generalised, and have displaced the native term. 

The Latin auntm is a name probably drawn from the 
native vocabulary, and applied to gold on its introduction. 
The word is connected with aurora and arc, and meant to 
begin with 1 the gleaming thing.’ 

By a similar step in nomenclature, the Teutons got gul\> 
from the root ghcl {ghol ), seen in L. htlvus , Gk. yfi.r,, 
G. gclb. Here gul)\ to begin with, meant ‘the yellow 
thing.’ 

The name aurum gives us not the slightest hint whence 
the Italians first got gold. The Teutons perhaps got their 
first gold from some of the outlying Turko-Tartaric peoples, 
who, in their original home near the Altai Mountains, had 
gold in plenty. The Indo-Iranians, of course, 'got gold in 
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the sands of their own rivers. The Celtic word for gold 
comes from Latin, so does the Lithuanian word. 

As far as the substance itself is concerned, it is difficult to 
believe that the Gauls, who, as Polybius says, had store of 
gold ornaments when they invaded Italy, had to wait till 
they came into contact with the Italians before they made 
its acquaintance. 

In Norse we have beside gull ‘gold in the mass,’ 
belonging to common Teutonic, also eyrir from aurum, 
meaning coined gold. 

What, then, are the facts? The Greek word is borrowed 
from Semitic, the Latin word stands by itself and fathers 
words in other languages^, the Indo-Iranians have a word 
that is common only to the two peoples, Tout. gtil\> has only 
a congener in Slavonic— facts all proving that gold was not 
known till after the dispersion. 

Of silver, as of gold, we are entitled to say that it was 
not known to the Ayrans in their joint stale. The Sanskrit 
word for silver, rajatdm , in the Rigveda, has only the mean- 
ing of white, and the Zend word is only met with in the 
Avcsta. 

In the Iranian languages there is no agreement in words 
for this term, and surely if the metal had had a high 
-antiquity in these languages, there should have been some 
common agreement, however isolated, in the names. 

At first, on hearing Sk. rajatdm , Gk. &tym f, L. argen- 
tum (and an Armenian cognate), one may feel it safe 
to pronounce for original joint possession, but, inasmuch 
-as the quality that has originated the name is so character- 
istic of the substance named, we have probably here the 
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case of a name that would inevitably be coined by observant 
name-makers. It was probably from Annenia, a country in 
historical times rich in silver, that the Jndo-Iranians got 
their knowledge of that metal, and the name its importers 
mentioned in their hearing would fall pat on their ears, and 
suggest their own. Any two observers would agree in calling 
silver the white metal. 

The Greeks, too, probably got their knowledge of silver 
from Armenia, and the Italians theirs from Greece, or, it 
may be, from Spain, where the Phoenicians- had long 
wrought silver mines. If from the former, we may suppose 
the Greek word to have taken on an Italian suffix. 

In Italy, where nature has grudgingly gifted silver, the 
metal must have been introduced at an early date, for the 
name is present in more than one dialect. 

The Celtic word for silver is possibly a term manufactured 
on the analogy of argentum, out of an adjective -meaning 
white, seen, perhaps, in ATgentoratum, the Celtic name of 
Strassburg. . 

The Teutons and the Slavs have a joint term (Goth. 
situbr, & c.). It will be remembered that the term for gold 
was also common to these two peoples. 

Nothing definite is known of the etymology of the word 
silver. A connection with some adjective denoting white- 
ness would be the most satisfactory, but Kluge declares the 
word to be foreign to Indo-Europeans. Tacitus tells us 
the Germans imported silver, and perhaps, if we knew 
definitely whence, we might get an explanation of the name. 

Is it not possible that they got it with the name through the 
agency of some intervening tribe from the Greek traders 
on the Black Sea, who of course got it from Armenia? 
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Words for copper, one of the most widely distributed 
of metals, were quite generally diffused in early times. The 
Egyptians had their term, the Semites theirs, and the Turko- 
Tartaric peoples had also coined a name. One naturally 
expects to find a term appearing in the Indo-European 
domain that will prove a common knowledge of copper, and 
such a term is seen in the equation Sk. dyas, L. aes, Goth. 
ah. Some difficulty has been met with in the attempt to 
make out copper to have been the original meaning in 
Sanskrit, but in Latin and Teutonic, it is pretty patent that 
the original meaning was copper. 

.If it be right to locate, with Schrader, the original home 
in the district of the Middle Volga, then the Aryans pro- 
bably got their knowledge of copper by trading relations 
with the tribes of the Ural Mountains. 

The content of the term for copper was enlarged. In 
Latin, as elsewhere, the term for copper was afterwards 
applied to bronze, and in Teutonic, it came to mean ore in 
general. In Sanskrit, the term was alienated from its 
original meaning altogether, and applied to iron, while new 
terms were got for copper, which have no connexion with 
other Indo-European words. 

The fact that the metals accommodating themselves to 
dyas are neuter in Latin, in Sanskrit, and Gothic, supports 
the belief that copper was the earliest metal known, a belief 
that is also countenanced by the fact that many names of 
iron originally meant copper. Perhaps the new metals were 
described in terms that referred them to the old, plus a 
characteristic quality. 

Greek is not amongst the languages that furnish an element 
to the above equation. Probably the term has disappeared. 
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a form like dyas, having in Greek, where both j and s have 
been lost, small chance of survival. 

This leads us to the Greek word for copper. with 

the meanings of copper and bronze existed from of old in 
Greek. It is used extensively in nomenclature, exhibiting 
quite a contrast in this particular to tribipot, but, as far as 
origin is concerned, stands quite isolated in Indo- 
European. 

In Latin, a precise term was got for copper in the expres- 
sions aes cyprhtm. This plainly means ‘ore of Cyprus.’ 
This term in the later rw/rw/n '’furnished a word for copper 
all round — to Celtic, which originally had a word of its own, 
and to Teutonic. 

Of bronze, the names for which have so many points of 
contact with the names for copper, the Indo-Europeans 
during their joint life probably knew nothing. 

Wrought iron is a rather perishable substance, and 
so we are confined to language for information about its 
presence, early or late, among the metals known to the 
ancients. 

The Semites have a family name for it, seen in the Hebrew 
bar{e)zel, a fact that argues an acquaintance made before ' 
the dispersion of the families of the stock. The Iranian 
peoples, too, have a common name. 

In Sanskrit, as was remarked above, iron usurped posses- 
sion of dyas, the term for copper. 

Nothing definite can be made of the Greek term elfypcg. 
That iron was known from an early date the literature proves. 
Xa.'kxbt certainly had a prior existence — witness its use in 
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name-making, and in the coinage of a vocabulary of terms 
in smith cry, c.g., established before the making of 

«ior,pv};. 

The difficulty we have in tracing elbr,pof does not exist in 
the case of the word for steel, viz., •/&'!.*$(. We know that 
the name of this metal came, with the substance, from the 
Chalybes who lived somewhere near Pontus. 

Latin also has a name for iron all to itself, unless ferrum 
can be cognatcd with the Hebrew bar(c)zrt. This would 
make for a Punic or Phoenician origin of the term. 

In the details of priestly ritual, bronze is often mentioned, 
but not iron. From this, it appears that an acquaintance 
with iron was made at a comparatively late period, and it is 
just possible that contact with Phoenician traders brought 
about this acquaintance.' At least the iron of Elba ought to 
liave drawn them to that part of Italy. 

The Teutons got their name for iron from the Celts. 
C.'csar in the Gallic War describes a tribe of Gauls as pos- 
sessors of ironworks. Perhaps the Gauls were taught smelt- 
ing and smithying by the Romans. Gothic eisarn, placed 
beside Ir. iarunn and Welsh /taiarn, betrays its origin, -am 
not being a Teutonic suffix, s has dropped from the Celtic 
forms, which, by the bye, may perhaps be ranked with 
L» acs, &c. 

The Letto-Slavonic word for iron has been equated with 

The variety of different names possessed by members of 
the Indo-European family makes it clear that iron was not 
■known in the primitive period. At the same time, the pos- 
session of common terms for iron by related peoples, now 
living far apart, postulates a high antiquity. Indeed, in 
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some areas, there is evidence that steel must have been 
manufactured at an early time. 

Lead and tin, unlike most of the other metals alternately 
assigned and denied to the Indo-European period, have never 
been adjudged of such antiquity. Of the following appella- 
tives in familiar languages for the two metals — /uljijSht, 
plumbum, lead, blei ; xdaeinpoi, stannum, tin, sinn — nothing 
definite is known save of xtunrinpog. The Phoenicians were 
the earliest carriers of tin from Cornwall (ef. Cassiter Street 
in Bodmin) to the Mediterranean. We should then expect 
the word to be of Semitic origin, and the Assyrian kasasa- 
tirra has been thought to be a likely parent 

Suggestions on the origin of the other words will be found 
in Schrader. 1 

The Slavonic terms are obscure. 

The Celtic term for lead, seen in Ir. luaide, is probably 
the parent of the Teutonic word. The Celts engaged .in 
mining before the Teutons, and, as we have seen, gifted 
them the word for iron. They got from L. stannum their 
word for tin. 

The notion that tin was an older metal than lead fcak‘ 
been dispelled by Schliemann. Store of lead was found in 
the prehistoric towns of the Troad, tin in none. 

Reviewing then the story told by the metals, we must 
conclude that the Europeans in their joint state knew none 
of the metals save copper. 

Next, a word or two on weapons. The evidence got from 
a consideration of the names applied to these, tends but to 
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strengthen the conclusion just announced. There is no 
good-going Indo-European equation of wide range for 
weapons. The Indo-Iranians have some common names 
for offensive weapons, but not for defensive armour. All 
round indeed, there is a special lack of connexion in the 
words for defensive armour. 

Greek names for weapons are usually conspicuously 
different from Latin names, exhibiting, however, considerable 
agreement with Indo-Iranian names. This but increases the 
evidence already before us for a connexion between Greeks 
and Indo-Iranians. 

In the names given to arms we find no positive proof 
that metal was used in their manufacture. From the fact 
that copper is the only -metal that was certainly known to 
the Indo-Europeans, this is what we should expect. Most 
names, on being interrogated as to their origin, reveal 
simple materials. Take for instance in Greek — &6pu (cp. 
opu;), iLOJij * ash and spear,’ ro^ov (cp. taxus ‘ yew ’), xuvsij 
‘helmet,’ orig. 'dog-skin cap 1 ; in Latin— filum, the same 
word as pilum ‘pestle,’ scutum (cp. niiro; ‘hide’), lorlca 
(cp. lorn * leather thongs ’) ; in Teutonic — A.S. seax * short 
' sword' (cp. L. saxum), A.S. lind ‘ shield,’ made of linden 
wood. 

Some of the equations that may guide us in draw- 
ing inferences as to primitive weapons are Sk. ash; I* 
tnsis; L. arms, Goth, arhwazna ‘arrow’; Gk. L. 

a seta, Goth, aktoizi, A.S. tax. An analysis of names, and 
the evidence of prehistoric remains permit us to refer to 
the joint period the knife-sword, the bow and arrow, the 
axe, the club, and the spear. Of course the sling belongs 
to it 
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Perhaps the commonness of the material used accounts 
for the sparseness of cognates, and the limited range of the 
existing ones. The names for the weapons, having an 
obvious connexion with the material out of which they 
were made, would give place to new names got from new 
materials, materials, too, not known, to the Aryans. Since 
one of the first uses of metals would be to provide effective 
arms, it follows that the equipments of the Aryans must 
have been of a rudimentary kind — weapons of bone, of 
horn, or, it may be, of copper, and defensive armour of 
wood, or of hide. 

With the reservation that copper may have been used in 
weapon-making, the nomenclature of weapons proves that 
the Aryans lived in a prcmetallic age. 

There is no lack of written opinion on the mode of life 
followed by individual Aryan peoples. Cresar ascribes no- 
madic habits to the Germans (‘ neque licet longius anno 
remanere uno in loco’), and there is documentary’ evidence 
to the effect that the Slavs frequently changed their abodes, 
while, even to the Greeks, Thucydides imputes in early times 
nomadic instincts — i) 7? at/ ra; /tiraf3o7.&f rut 0 Jxtiripuv fi&i. 

If, at the dawn of history’, this is the condition of the in- 
dividual peoples, we are justified, making due allowance 
for the persistence of traditional habits, and the possible 
contemporaneous existence of features common to two 
modes of life, in concluding that the Aryans, when yet in 
the original home, were strongly infected with nomadic 
habits. 

Not that the beginnings of agriculture were absent, there 
is evidence to the contrary, but, if salient characteristics 
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determine definition, nomadic is the term that best ex- 
presses these. 

Language, too, beam out the inferences to be drawn from 
recorded opinion dnd right reasoning. There is not among 
languages of the Aryan stock the general agreement in 
agricultural terms that exists in the case of purely cattle- 
terms, such as cow and sheep. On the other hand, there is 
strong agreement in the languages of the European mem- 
bers of the stock. Consequently, language forbids us to 
attribute agriculture, as an art, to the Aryans in the original 
home, but warrants us in asserting that the Europeans made 
common advances in said art. 

Another consideration strengthens the ascription of no- 
madic habits to the original people. There can be no 
private property in land among nomadic peoples, and 
among peoples of historical times we find just what we 
should expect in legatees of nomadic customs. Among 
the Germans, Cscsar says * privati ac separati agri nihil est' 
This state of things exists to this day in Russia, and can be 
predicated of several ancient peoples. 

Note, too, that to assume common advances in agri- 
culture on the part of the Europeans is not to assume a 
European period characterised by identity of language and 
manners, nor even to assume an acquaintance with metals. 
It is perfectly possible to have a contiguity that permits 
■ common advances in culture, and strong divergences in 
language, and it is not at all necessary to make acquaintance 
with metals the measure of acquaintance with agriculture. 
Many terms for agricultural implements or portions of them 
can be traced back to non-metallic materials, e.g., Goth, hoha 
'plough' is equated with Sk. iakhd ‘branch.’ .Numerous 
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names prove that wood stiffened, if required, with stone 
answered every necessary purpose of agriculture. But there 
is no need to prove that agriculture may flourish with very 
primitive implements. 

It will be well now to mention some of the resemblances 
that warrant us in speaking of joint advances in agriculture 
on the part of Europeans. 

One of the few equations common to the Aryans in this 
connexion is Sk. ydvas * barley,’ Gk. Xp id ‘ spelt,’ &c, but 
we really do not know what is exactly meant by these terms, 
and very possibly they do not denote a cultivated product 
There are one or two more terms arguing common know- 
ledge on the part of the Aryans. 

Compare this poverty with the wealth of equations to 
prove European community first in general terms— Gk. 
uypif, L. ager, AS. ecetr ; Gk. Apia, L. ard, Goth, arjan, IS. 
ear, & c. ; L. sera, Goth, saian, AS. sawan, ftc. ; L. mold, 
Goth, malan, E. meal, &c. ; Gk. uprrrt ‘sickle,’ L. sarpd 
4 prune,' &c. ; L. porca 4 ridge between two furrows,' AS. 
furh, G. furcht ; Gk. uyyn ‘ chaff,’ L. acus aceris, Goth. 
ahana, E. awn ; next in products of the soil — L. grauum, 
Goth, kaiirn, A.S. corn, &c . ; L. hordettm ‘barley,’ A.S. 
gerst, G. gerste, perhaps Gk. *pl «n (for ^ipeSi |) j L. far, AS. 
hire, &c . ; Gk. Mor, L. Rnttm , AS. lin, &c. j L. faba, with 
Slavonic cognate; Gk. xpSpv tv ‘onion,’ A.S. hramsc, E. 
ramsons, &c.; and Gk. ufam ‘poppy,’ G. mohn, E. maw- 
seed. 

In addition to the agreement just exhibited between 
general terms, and the terms for such products as barley, 
flax, beans, onions, an agreement has also been established 
between the various terms for wheat, millet, peas. 
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Such products, then, it would seem, were reared by the 
European section of the family. 

These resemblances give sufficient ground for the assertion 
that agricultural terms are common only to the European 
branch of the Aryan family. 

It should also be said that the Asiatic branch has some 
agricultural terms common to its members, but our means 
of information about these is very limited. After the dis- 
persion, the European branch was forced by stress of circum- 
stances to begin agriculture. In their wanderings, accepting 
.Schrader's theory, they had passed out of the steppe country, 
favourable to nomad life, and got amongst forests that pre- 
vented them following the former free and easy life, and 
constrained them to taketo tillage. 

It is curious that an examination of Semitic and Egyptian 
culture, under this head, yields as a result almost the same 
plants as we have just mentioned. Nothing definite is 
known about the original habitat of these plants, or the way 
in which they may have been.- distributed by trading. 

The nomadic life attributed to the Aryans is also 
shadowed forth in the correspondence of terms that have 
to do with waggon-building. 

The European nomad had to make his own camel, the 
waggon was his ship of the desert This is a fact that 
could be got at from written records. ‘Vagae domus,* 
‘domus plaustris imposibe’ are expressions that argue a 
knowledge of this vehicular transit on the part of their 
framers. 

To return to the correspondences, W’e have for wheel — Sk. 
rdthas ' waggon,’ L. rota, G. rad, &c., and Sk. cakrds, Gk. 
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r.jz/.o;, A.S. Jtweol, &c. ; for axle — Sk. dkshas, Gk. 

L. axis, A.S. tax, G. achsc, & c. ; for yoke — Sk. yugdm, 
Gk. fyyov, L. jttgum, A.S. geoc, Src. 

Nothing but a common use and tvont in the art of 
waggon-building can account for these correspondences. 
The limitations that want of tools and other drawbacks 
would impose are also borne witness to in the terminology. 
There are no common terms for spoke and felloe, a fact 
proving that the wheels were made of one piece. 

Even nomads, although they were not to remain longer 
than a year in one place, would be led to construct other 
shelters than their waggons. A life on wheels, in a bare 
country', during rigorous cold, would sharpen their inven- 
tiveness. Tacitus tells us that the Teutons had under- 
ground dwellings, and Xenophon in the Anabasis par- 
ticularises some of the features of similar zur&ytiu tlr.iui '' 
among the Armenians, viz., a vertical descent by ladder 
for human beings, and a side descent by sloping tunnel for 
cattle. 

Dut language gives evidence of other and more ambitious 
shelters. House-, or at anyrate, hut-building is proved by 
the following equations Sk. damns , Gk. Sifiog, L. domus, 
Goth, timrja ‘ builder,’ &c . ; Sk. dvar, Gk. iupa L. foris, 
A.S. dnrn, &c. 

Note also Gk. ars'/e,-, L. tectum, Sk. sthag * cover/ &c. 

It is the materials used in building that prove hut to be 
the better term. Records and lanpage alike prove these 
to be other than bricks and lime. To make use of the 
latter, G. wand ‘wall’ is equated with Goth, wandus 
‘twig,’ a connexion that at once suggests wickerwork. 
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if off, ‘ roof* and opopog ' rush 1 suggest the same material. 
The equating of rtfyog (rt. d/ieigh ) to jingo , figulus ‘potter,’ 
at once suggests clay. 

Again, in Teutonic, most terms in stone building are 
foreign, taken from the Latin, e.g., G. matter from mttnts, 
G. siege/ from /egu/a, &c. 

We can not only tell the materials, but also guess the shape 
of the Aryan dwelling. The round ums in the cemetery of 
Alba Longa are known to be representations of the houses 
of the living; the houses of the Germans figured on the 
columns of Aurelius are round; and to regard this as 
a traditional shape of high antiquity is perhaps not to be 
unduly rash. 

The Aryan dwclling'-would seem then to have been 
a circular structure, made of such materials as wood, clay, 
and plaited twigs, and perhaps sunk into the earth for 
protection. A further proof of its rudimentary nature is 
got from the fact that windows seem to have been a later 
addition, the words for window not exhibiting correspon- 
dence. 

Possibly the headmen of the tribe occupied more preten- 
tious buildings constructed on similar lines. 

To nomads who lived by cattle-rearing the materials for 
clothing were at hand. Hides would naturally be resorted 
to. That the Aryans had reached that point in civiliza- 
tion in which the investiture of the person with a covering 
has become a detail of living is rendered probable by these 
cognates, viz., Sk. vas ‘ clothe,’ Gk. inu/u, L. ves/io, A.S. 
wgrian, Goth, wasjan. 

That the first clothing was hides, language bears evi- 
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dence, c.g., jSafc n * a coat of skins 1 corresponds to Goth. 
paida (E ..pea jacket) \ er.tur! ' dress ’ and exurt; * skin ’ have 
the same root; eieifa ‘a rough outer garment’ (orig. of 
pigskin) and cSf arc probably connected. 

But the Aryans were more deeply versed in the philosophy 
of clothes than to mark time at skins. 

There are proofs that they knew how to manipulate their 
material. The art of making felt seems to have been 
known to the European section. For this compare Gk. 

L. films, Ger. Jih. 

A general term for plaiting is well distributed, e.g., Sk. 
prainas basket, Gk. w>.i y.v, L. plcetd, G.Jfce/ticti, &c. 

There are terms, too, for weaving and spinning, though 
the terms for the latter have not freed themselves from the 
meaning of plait. 

For weaving take Sk. vd, Gk. upa/isi, A.S. wefah, G-. 
toeben. Here, too, consider the following correspondences, 
establishing the existence of the art, and the position 
occupied at its practice, furnished by the root std * stand,' 
viz., Sk. st/idvis weaver, Gk. iarif ' loom,’ and errant 1 warp,! 
L. stamen ’warp,’ Goth, stoma ‘stuff.’ 

For spinning we have Gk. viw, L. tied, Goth, ncthla 
1 needle,’ G. nahen. It, seems we cannot compare here any 
words that argue original sn, such as Goth, stiorjo ‘basket,’ 
for that combination, had it been true for the above, would 
have survived in Gothic. 

That wool was a material known to the original people is 
obvious enough from this equation, viz., Sk. urrja, L. lana, 
Gk. o!?.e; (Fo?.>d f), L. vellus, Goth, s vulla, &c. 

It is also very possible that flax was used in these arts. 
We saw above that a term runs through all Indo-European 
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languages, and Homer speaks of the Parcae spinning 
flax. 

To sum up what can be made out anent the clothing of 
the Aryans, it seems probable that originally a stretch of 
flaxen or woollen material was thrown over the left 
shoulder, as the primitive skin was, that it was then brought 
round the back and front and fastened to the left shoulder 
by the fibula, somewhat after the fashion of the Roman 
toga. 

A tunic — Gk. yjr <uv, L. tunica ( ctunica ), both from the 
Semitic — was not originally wom. 

Sewing of some sort (Sk. syii-, Gk. r.uaadu, L. suo, Goth. 
siujan, See.) was practised. 

The Aryans,' as was natural in the possessors of flocks and 
herds, were flesh-eaters, and further, possessed some know- 
ledge of cookery. A term for raw, red meat runs pretty 
well through, viz., Sk. kravls ' raw meat,’ Gk. xpias, A.S. 
hrcaw ' raw,’ &c. A knowledge of cookery is argued by 
Sk. fae * cook,' Gk. crtnru, L. coquo, &c. 

The original meaning of these is simply * roast.’ Not 
that flesh was always roasted, for doubtless the Aryans, 
as some still do, often cooked their food by eating it 
Wild fruits were also eaten, and of course cereals, when 
their culture was introduced, formed a staple article of 
diet. 

Doubtless the Aryans drank milk, although the Sk. duh 
* milk ’ is different from Gk. « ftshytt, L. mulgeo, &c., and a 
common term for milk is only to be found among peoples 
whose territories presumably marched on one another, viz., 
Greeks and Latins (y«X«, lac), Teutons and Celts (Goth. 
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milttks , Ir. me/g). One equation, however, argues com- 
munity under the head milk, viz., Sk. sSras * cream,’ Gk. 
Spot * whey,' L. serum 1 whey.’ 

It would be too much however to argue that the original 
people could make butter and cheese. These demand pro- 
cesses that do not seem to suit the habits of nomads or 
ex-nomads. 

Mead is the intoxicant for which we have an Indo- 
European equation— Sk. mddhu ‘ sweetness, honey, mead/ 
Gk. /m6u * wine,’ A.S. rncdu, G. meth, &c. 

These names prove that honey must have been an in- 
gredient, probably, Schrader thinks, procured by trading, for 
the country to be selected as the most probable home, of 
the Aryans is not wooded, and common terms for bee and 
wax, together with a definite term for honey, are only 
European. 

Schrader seems rather to underestimate the importance 
of the general diffusion of words for mead. His choice of 
the steppe region for the original home has led him to do 
this. . 

Wine was of course not known to the Aryans. The 
Teutonic, Slavonic, and Celtic terms are- borrowed from 
vinum. Vinum and o7»; are, however, mutually independent 
formations, probably from the root vi * to twine,’ and date 
from a time when the Italians and Greeks lived in the north 
of the Balkan peninsula. 

It is a curious and suggestive fact that most of the peoples 
who have sojourned in or near this part of Europe, have 
similar terms for wine, among the rest the Albanians and 
the Armenians. Mention has already been' made of the 
tradition that identified the Armenians with the Phrygians, 
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who are called acre/zo/ rwv &par.w. Further, ; a term 
for unmixed wine, is correlated by Schrader with an inferred 
Sabine fali seen in ager Falernus. 

It is quite probable that the Aryans had made a beginning 
in trade. Trading is developed bartering, and for this prac- 
tice the Indo-European vocabulary argues volume and pre- 
cision enough to entitle it to the name trade. Cer- 
tain terms, varying, as is natural in terms for bartering, 
between the meanings of buying and selling, have wide 
distribution, viz., Sk. vasndm ‘price,’ Gk. w>t; ‘price,’ L. 
venum ‘ sale,’ &c. 

There is a common root for measure, viz., Sk. tnd 
1 measure,’ Gk. /urpov (/t'drpot), I„ modius ‘ corn-measure,’ 
Goth, mitan, A.S. melon. 

If we add to this that standards for measurement are 
found in the body at rest or in motion, e.g., foot, cubit, 
pace, &fc., we see that all the conditions for trading are 
present. -- 

There are considerations which seem to show that this 
was not always confined to tribal areas, even in the joint 
period. No doubt strangers were at first looked on as 
enemies ; the fact that the words for stranger and enemy coin- 
cide proves this. Goth, gasis is cognate with fiostis, and £eV 
(f)o; ( g/isenuos , the -nfi- is a nominal suffix) has with 
Brugmann’s approval been correlated with these. 

But these words at a very early period took on a softer 
meaning, and among the Indians, Greeks, and Italians, 
precepts counselling hospitality are of very' old date. The 
suggestion that this altered attitude towards strangers was 
brought about by trading relations, that strangers passed 
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from providers of goods into protegls of the gods, that 
abstention from hostile acts was in the beginning simply on 
each side an arrangement for mutual benefit, finds some 
support in a ceremony of guest-friendship, viz., the exchange 
of tokens (ei tesserae), a survival of the exchange of 
wares. 

It would then follow that trade between strangers was 
older than hospitality, old enough perhaps to be predicated 
of the Aryans in the joint period. 

Inasmuch ns the Aryans were unacquainted with the sea 
— a common term first occurs among the Europeans, viz., 
L. mare, Ir. mttir, Goth, rnarei, E. mere — sea-going trade 
did not exist. 

The series of words — Gk. L. sal \ Goth, salt — originally 

meant salt, and even if they originally meant sea, we are 
still in Europe, for Sk. sdras ‘ lake, pool ’ can hardly prove 
anything about sea. 

The trade that flourished was overland or along the banks 
of rivers. There is nothing common in the way of nautical 
terminology to invalidate this.it is only terms for rowing and 
boat that are common, e.g., Sk. arifras ' rudder,’ Gk. cpir/ti* 

* oar,’ L. remus, A.S. rdSer, &c., and Sk. tiaiis, Gk. mot, 
G. naue. 

It is assumed that the latter word denoted the hollowed- 
out trunk of a tree. But could such trunks be readily got, 
if the original home is placed with Schrader in the woodless 
steppe country. 

In the European languages, mast (L. mains, A.S. mast, 
rt. masdos) has a common .term, but even in these, there are 
great differences in the nomenclature of the other parts of a 
ship. 
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A fair idea of the material culture of the Aryans may be 
got from an examination of the culture disclosed to us in the 
disinterred lake-dwellings of Switzerland. The facts brought 
to light in connexion with these seem to prove that the lake- 
dwellers were just at that stage of culture that one would be 
led to predicate of the Aryans. 

To complete an account of Indo-European culture it still 
remains to put down something about social progress and 
intellectual conceptions. 

Under this head let us note first the names of kin that are 
common to the Aryans. Their extension, although I do 
not put down all the languages in which they occur, will, I 
daresay, be fairly apparent. They are these -.—father, mother, 
son, daughter , brother, sister, fathers brother , father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, daughter-in-law, husband's brother, husbands 
brother d wives, grandson (i nephew ) (Sk. fitdr-, mdtdr, suniis, 
duhitdr-, bliratar-, svisdr-, fitfvyas, Svdluras, IvalrSs, snttsha, 
devdr-, yataras, ndpat- ; Gk._ *rttrr,p, /J.r,rr,p, u!6s, faydrtip, 

<Pfarr,p, , trdrpue, iiaipif, ir.vpu, vji f, bar,p, iitarcpif, 

dviipto; • 1„ pater, mater, , ,J ’rater, soror, patruus, 

socer, soents, tturtis, levir, janitrlces, nepos ; AS. fader, rnodor, 
simu, dohfor, broSor, sweostor, fadera (G. vetter orig. ' uncle ’), 
sweor (G. schwaher), sweger (G. schwieger), snoru (G. sehnur), 
tdcor (O.H.G. zethhur), , nefa). 

There are double sets of words for father and mother 
running through the Indo-European languages, the above, 
and a set of. imitative formations, e.g., Goth, atla ‘father’ 
{di]>ei ‘mother’), cp. Gk. arrot, L. atta, Sk. atta ‘mother.’ 

It will be noticed that the Indo-European terms for son 
and daughter are missing in Latin, and are supplied 
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by filius filia, connected either with fella ‘suck,’ or p5>.« 
‘ tribe.’ 

In Greek, <ppdrr,p has of course another meaning than 
brother, and there also the word for sister is distinctive, but 
the word tops; 'cousins,' quoted in Hesvchius' Lexicon, 
seems plausibly cognated by Schrader with the other Indo- 
European terms. He suggests that the word originally 
meant ‘sisters,’ then ‘sisters’ children,’ then ‘children of 
brothers and sisters,’ comparing the Latin consobrhtl, which 
originally meant ‘ a pair of sisters.’ 

The word for father’s brother, as seen above, is very well 
distributed, the word for mother’s brother is -not an Indo- 
European one. A term for this relative is seen in L. avunculus, 
A.S. cam (cp. Earns . , proper name), G. oheim. Avunculus 
‘ litde grandfather ’ is, I suppose, a hypocoristic term from 
amts. 

Perhaps it is worth noticing that it is in European that.the 
ncpos-savi has taken on the meaning of nephew. 

There is no Indo-European term for grandfather or grand- 
mother. 

It seems well to notice here a fresh proof of the affinity 
between Teutonic and Slavonic?, exhibited by the presence' 
in them of a common term for grandson, seen in G. enkcl 
(dimin. of aim). There is no Indo-European term for son- 
in-law. Correspondences however are met with in various 
languages, e.g., in Teutonic- A.S. ffSum, G. eidam. 

A glance at the terms for affinis in the above list, proves 
that it is only the husband’s side of the house for which a 
terminology has been provided. There is not an Indo- 
European term to denote a relative who has become such 
in virtue of relationship to a wife. For son-in-law, there is 
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no common term to suggest that the wife’s parents claimed 
kindred with their daughter’s husband. The wife seems to 
have merged her individuality and her family in those of 
her husband. This leads to a conclusion quite opposed to 
the theory that the woman was the stable factor in calcula- 
tion about parentage. If circumstances once made relation- 
ship in the female line the surest way of allocating a place 
to a child in a clan, language seems to prove that these 
circumstances either never existed in the case of the Aryans, 
or had passed away before language was developed enough 
to record them. Westcrmarck in a recent work explains 
primitive life in general on the patriarchal theory. 

The Aryan family, then, was one in which relationship 
through male connexion was the title to membership. In 
the Aryan family — can wT use the term family if this does 
not exist— there was paternal supervision and authority. 
Sonship was a reality, very much the reality that it was in 
early Roman times. 

It is true also that the common terms for relatives on the 
wife’s side, possessed by certain groups of languages, argues 
a very early acknowledgment of such relationships. 

Wives were procured, in the very early days of Aryan life, 
when the various wandering households observed asemi-hostile 
attitude to each other, by capture. The existence among the 
Aryans of this generally prevalent practice is also indicated 
by the absence of terms implying the recognition of affinity 
on the wife’s side. Afterwards when milder manners 
obtained, purchase was substituted. 

There can be little doubt that the right of the husband — 
Sk. fdiis, Gk. «n Sets, L. fotis ‘ able,’ Goth. {bru\\fa\s ‘bride- 
groom ’ — over his spouse as wife or as widow was that of the 
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owner of a chattel over its disposition. Suttee is an Aryan 
survival. 

As a political unit family meant an aggregate of several 
households controlled by a paterfamilias. In the progress 
to political development, the next complex to family is that 
of brotherhood. This meant an association of families 
haring a common ancestor, each of which had hived off in 
succession from an overgrown family, to find virgin pastures 
and procure more space. The term for this brotherhood in 
Greek is fparpia, in Latin, gens. To this day the bratsvo of 
Herzegovina supplies an example of what we may suppose 
the Aryan brotherhood to have been. 

Before the disruption, the constituents of the Aryan race, 
each a potential nation, may be supposed to have developed 
tribal organisation and to have possessed tribal solidarity. 
That they had arrived at such a concept as a name for the 
united race is unlikely. 

Did the Aryans have a conception of the divine, and - if 
they did, what were their divinities ? To answer correctly 
the first question, one ought to discriminate carefully terms, 
the religious import of which is an after growth of separate 
national life, and terms that may be supposed to have 
carried down their religious import from primeval. times. 
There are really no words that we can confidently place in 
the latter class. 

In the primeval period the consciousness of the divine 
must have been rudimentary, and many roots would after- 
wards by the workings of anthropomorphism acquire a 
religious meaning. Of these roots, when the need for a 
religious vocabulary arose, some areas would use one, others, 
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another. This consideration may account for the dearth of 
common terms expressing the divine. If, however, the 
objects that are known to have been subsequently wor- 
shipped by individual peoples have common names, it is 
just possible that these latter in the primeval period excited 
the reverence of die joint people. Such common names there 
are: — dawn (Sk. i tshds, Gk. r,<Zs (sec page 115), L. aurora , 
AS. east, Eastrt 1 spring-goddess ') ; sky (Sk. dyatis, Gk. Ztif, 
L. Jupiter, A.S. Tiw) ; sun (Sk. sftryas, Gk. (ad 

FOjos) (see page 115), L. sol, Goth, sauit); thunder (Sk. 
tanyatus, L. tonitru, A.S. Buuor, G. donner') ; fire (Sk. agnls, 
L. ignis); wind (Sk. vdfas, Gk. aijnjf, L. venlus, AS. wind) ; 
cloud (Sk. ndbhas, Gk. r/pof, L. nebula , A.S. nifol, G. 
nebet). 

That these objects wercfdcificd in one quarter or another 
is matter of common knowledge. 

The only way to arrive at an opinion about Aryan notions 
of the afterworld is to examine the beliefs of separate peoples 
and more or less plausibly project them into the primeval 
period. In this connexion it is important to note that 
ancestor-worship, an injunction of Indian religion, and a 
national trait of the Romans, has no existence among the 
Greeks of the Homeric age. 

The Aryan rriodc of computing time has to be attended 
to in an account of Aryan culture. Should we be able to 
learn the number of seasons in the year of the primeval 
people, and discover details regarding the characteristics of 
these seasons, we shall, with the knowledge of dimate so 
got, be much better able to select a suitable spot for the 
original home. 
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Beginning with terms for seasons, we find that common 
names for winter and allied notions are very widely distri- 
buted, e.g., Sk. hcmantds ‘winter, 1 himds ‘cold, winter,’ 
Gk. ytt; ptS», yitiv, yi/iaipa ‘goat* (‘yearling’), L. hiems, Sc. 
gimmer (cp. E. wether, Gk. trot, L. vetus). 

There is also a series of allied terms for snow : — Gk. tipa? 
L. nix ', A.S. sndw, & c., including a Zend cognate. 

There are three groups of words for the portion of the 
year that is set over against the wintry portion, viz., Sk. 
vasattids, Gk. tap, L. ver, &c. ; Zend yare ‘year,’ Gk: upa, 
Goth, jer ; Sk. sdmd 1 half-year, year,’ A-S. snmor, &c. I 
ought to mention here that there are difficulties in connect- 
ing tap and ver with vasan/ds (rt. z vs, which rather connotes 
the notion of waning than of growing light (cp. vesper, &c.)) r 
e.g., Gk. tea ought to become r,. The best account of the 
word I have seen is that given by F. W. Walker in the 
Classical Review, vol. v., p. io. He derives both from a 
root vc 1 blow,' making tap = Frfaptyf), and vcr=vcver. Of 
course this disconnects with Sanskrit. 

These terms do not represent divisions of the non-wintry 
part of the year, but are different names for the same thing. 
Their meaning fluctuates in different areas, and even in the 
same area there is evidence of instability. Perhaps sdmd 
originally ‘ half-year ’ was a sort of unattached synonym for 
the non-wintry portion of the year. The vasantds series 
seems to have properly denoted the comMencement'of the 
hot season, for they are not used as names for the whole 
year like the others. 

To say nothing of the twin powers of the year storied in 
mythology, there is a dualism present in the nomenclature, 
e.g., summer and winter, vasantds and hemantds, with similar 
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suffixes, that impels us to assume an original division into 
two, and only two parts. 

After progress had been made in the cultivation of 
-cereals, it is likely that some designation would be set apart 
for harvest-time, and probably a term common to the Euro- 
pean group arose at this stage, viz., L. attnus ( asms ), cp. 
■annona, Goth, asans ‘harvest’ (E. earn). 

When the peoples had separated and reached other 
localities, names for different periods of the warm part of 
the year were coined, and existing terms were attached to 
definite periods. 

The existence of correlates like Sk. vaisds • calf, L. ve/us 
‘.full of years,’ vi/u fits ‘calf’ ('yearling'), A.S. soever' wether,’ 
seems to prove that the Aryans were able to conceive of the 
.year as a whole. 

There was also a roundabout way of expressing the idea 
of year by means of an enumeration of its various parts, and 
in many of the Indo-European languages a fashion grew up 
of substituting a part for the -whole, e.g., winter for year. 

A word for month has wide distribution — Sk. mas, Gk. 
jtMjv, L. mensis, Goth, minors, &c. 

There was also a word for moon belonging to the series, 
seen in Goth, mena, but in many quarters it was replaced 
by words from fitting roots. 

When the moon had furnished a unit of measurement, 
-observation would teach that some twelve of these units or 
months elapsed between the first appearance of the cold 
season and its re-appearance, and so long as there only ' 
existed a rough division of the year into a hot season and a 
cold season, the discrepancy between the lunar year and the 
natural year would not obtrude itself. 
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A word for night runs right through the Indo-European 
languages: — Sk. ndktis, Gk. n!£, L . nox, Goth, nahts. 

A comparison of the words for summer and day does not 
reveal the community that a comparison of the words for 
winter and night does. 

That the Aryans measured the month by nights, just as 
they measured the year by lunar months, is evidenced by 
facts in language and by the reports of observers. Lan- 
guage proves that winter bulked very largely in the lives of 
the Aryans, and so must night, winter’s ally and exponent. 
To this day in English we use the terms fortnight and 
sennight 

In words for evening differences appear. A term for 
evening seen in Gk. iertpa, L. vesper, &c.; has some distri- 
bution. The term seen in AS. afen, G. abend is confined 
to Teutonic and is quite obscure. 

Before presenting any conclusion regarding the original- 
home of the Aryans it will be proper and helpful to devote 
a page or two to record some of the results that have been 
arrived at anent the animals, the birds, and the trees of the- ; 
primeval epoch. 

The animals domesticated by the Aryans were the cow- 
(Sk. gaus, Gk. )3ouf, L. bos, A.S. cfi, &c.), the sheep (Sk. Avis, 
Gk. o#f, L. ovis, AS. town, &a), the dog (Sk. tv&n-, Gk. 
xuuv, L. cams, AS. hand, &c.}. A word for goat, seen in 
Sk. ajds, Gk. a/£, &c., has a measure of extension. 

There is even a common collective name for cattle (Sk. 
pains, from root pal, ‘fasten, tether,’ L. peats, Goth, faihu, 
G. vieh. 

The pig was probably not domesticated when the peoples- 
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were still united. It must, however, have been known, for 
there is a common name (Sk. su-kard -, Gk. Is, L. sus, A.S. 
su, &c.), Fig-rearing is not mentioned in early Indian 
literature, and implies a more settled life than can be pre- 
dicated of the original people. 

The horse, probably in a half-wild state, was known, as is 
evidenced by the names (Sk. (Minis, Gk. Isms, L. cquus, 
A.S. eok, &c.), but presumably was not used as a beast of 
burden. Words for riding differ in the various languages. 
From this one feels disposed to conclude that riding on 
horseback was not an established practice. 

The ass, the mule, and the camel were not known during 
the joint period. The mule is thought to have been first 
bred in Fontus, the ass.and the camel, certainly domesti- 
cated at a very early period by the Asiatic branch, came 
originally from Eastern deserts and steppes. 

The absence of common names for ass and camel does 
not suggest an Asiatic site for the original home. 

Gk. ins and L. asiniis are-independent borrowings. G. 
Meyer (Brugmann’s * Indogermanische Forschungen,’ vol. i., 
p. 319) says that the animal and the name were probably 
got from Asia Minor through Thracian-Illyrian intervention. 

To the same region he traces back muhis ( mttslo , lo dimin. 
suffix), and making capital out of a remark of Anacreon’s 
to the effect that the Mysians first bred mules, dubs 
the word an appellative (' the Mysian beast ’) turned proper 
name. 

Other animals named by the Aryans are these: — wolf 
' (Sk. vrkas, Gk. ?.fc»s, L. lupus , Goth, wulfs, &c.) ; bear 
(Sk. fkshas, Gk. &fxros, L. ursus, & c.) ; otter (Sk. udrds, Gk. 
udfts, G. otter, &c.) ; mouse (Sk. mfoh, Gk. pus, L. mils, 
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A.S. mils, &c .) ; hare (Sk. ialds, A.S. ham, G. Imc, &c.) ; 
beaver (Sk. babhnis, * brown,’ L. fiber, A.S. beofor, G. fitter) ; 
polecat (Sk. halihif, and Lithuanian cognate). 

The jackal belongs to the Asiatics. 

To the Europeans belong the hedgehog (Gk. t^/U;, A.S. 11, 
G. igel, &c.) ; the lynx (Gk. /.tiyg, G. lucks, &c.) ; the weasel 
(Gk. OiliUvptf (dftarir), A.S. tvesle, G. wiesel ); the hart 
(i. Gk. ?>.apo;, with Celtic, Slavonic, Lithuanian, and Ar- 
menian cognates, and 2 . Gk. xtpaa;, ‘ horned,’ L. ccrvus, A.S. 
hcorot, G. hirsch ( t als Ableitung bei Tiernamen im Germ.) 
Kluge ) ; and the boar (I* lifer, A.S. eofor, G. eber), &c. 

The words for fox are difficult — &>.& nsg,- said by Meyer 
to be a loan-word from a dialect of Asia Minor (with an 
Armenian cognate) ; vulpes, quoted by Wharton as dialectic 
and belonging to 'the lupus- row. For the Gothic fauhb a 
cognate seems to exist in the Laconian po Set, so that the 
animal is probably European. 

The tiger, the lion, the elephant, and the ape have not 
common names and were not known to the united people. 
It is well, however, to remember that certain animals may 
not have had names specialised for them, and may have 
been merged in the general term * wild beasts.’ 

The name for tiger is of Iranian origin ; as to the names 
for lion, usually considered borrowings from the Greek, it is 
just possible that they may be to some extent independent 
formations. At any rate, it is difficult, on the hypothesis of 
borrowing, to account for the various forms of the name, 
and the animal was not unknown in Europe, for we read of 
lions in Thrace. 

In putting down common names for birds, one cannot 
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but suspect independent, imitative origin. To this sus- 
picion are exposed the following owl (Sfc. itlitkas, L. 
uhla, G. title) ; cuckoo (Sk. kokilds , Gk. x.Sxxuj', L. cuculus, 
&c.) ; hen (Sk. krkavdkus, Gk. xi>x« ?, &c.) ; jay (Sk. kikidiols, 
Gk. x/ifffa G. kdher ); moorfowl (Sk. tittirls, Gk. nrp&siv, 
L. tctrao, &c. 

Outside these words of imitative origin there are few 
common names. Such are quail (Sk. vartakas, Gk. S prug ) ; 
goose (Sk. haitsis, Gk. yjgi, L. ( h)anser ; A.S. gos, gandra, G. 
guns); duck (Sk. ails, Gk. »? mtu, L. anas, A.S., eened, 
G. ente\ 

Schrader also quotes as cognates Sk. fyends ‘eagle, 
falcon, hawk,' and Gk. /xriVos * kite.’ 

To the European languages belong these: — eagle (Gk- 
ifn;, A.S. earn, Goth, ant, G. aar. See .) ; crane (Gk. yipamg, L. 
grits, A.S. cran, & c.) ; wagtail (Gk. x/XXovpo;, with Lithuanian 
cognate) ; throstle (L. turdela, A.S. Krostle, G. drossel, &c.) ; 
starling (L. sturmis, A.S. stearn, G. star ) ; woodpecker (L. 
flats, G. sfecht). If the last- names can be brought into line 
with Sk. pikas * cuckoo,’ they may be added to the group of 
common names. 

There arc one or two European names of obviously 
imitative origin. These are crow (Gk. xopa*, xopiUnj, L. 
torous, cornlx) ; hoopoe (Gk. £iro4', L. ttpupa) : owl (Gk. Buu(, 
L. bubo, but there is an Armenian cognate). 

There were no tame birds in the primeval period. The 
duck, the hen, and the goose were all wild. 

The only-common word relating to fish in Indo-European 
is the word for eel (Gk. 1* anguilla, &c.). Even 

these arc supposed ' to have been coined by each people 
separately from 'the word for snake, seen in L. angitis (A.S. 
d 
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fee, G. unke). Now L. angitis and anguilla were popularly ' 
connected with each other, but the meaning ‘ cel ’ is constant 
in ItyypMt. Can this last he connected with Sk. tfhis, 
Gk. Ijps? 

There are not many tree-names common to the European 
and Asiatic branches. Such are birch (Sk. bhftrjas, L. 
fraxinus, AS. beore, G. birite, &c); willow (Gk. trio, L. 
vitex, AS. wiSig, G. weide, &c., with a Zend cognate). 

The names that in various areas denote tree, pine, oak, 
are these: — Sk. driis ‘tree,’ darn ‘wood,’ Gk. bpvg ‘oak,’ 
Maced. SdpvM. of ‘oak/ L. larix ( darix ) March,’ Goth, triu 
‘ tree, * G. zirbel ‘stone-pine. 1 The original meaning, Schrader 
thinks, was tree (see later on). 

There is store of' common tree-names in European: — 
oak, S;c. (i. Gk. aiyi?.u\ |/ 'species of oak,’ ar/ttpog ‘poplar,’ 
aiyuvii} ‘spear,’ L. aesathis ( aegseulus ), A.S. dc, G. ciche, and 
2. L. qnercus, AS. fork ‘fir,’ G.Johre); beech (Gk. fny 6 g 
' oak,’ L. fcegus, A.S. hoc, G. buche ) ; pine (i. Gk. « ur.r„ 
G.fichte (O.H.G .fiuhta), &c., and 2. Gk. drug, I* pinus for 
pifnus (taken along with Sk. pftu-ddms these names have a 
claim to be common) ); sallow (Gk ikhag, L. salix, A.S. 
talk, G. sah/(ioeide), &c. ; hazel (L. eorylus, A.S. hatsel, G. 
base l, Sec .) ; elm (L. u/uius, AS. elm, Sec., perhaps Sk. 
draijyatn * wood ' (from annnya-) ) ; alder (L. alntts ( alsntts ), 
AS. air, G. trie, &c., perhaps Sk. rshth ‘spear’); maple 
(Gk. uxtarroi, L. aeer, G. ahoni) ; ash (A.S. euc, G. esche, 
& c.) ; aspen (AS. asp, G. aspe, &c.) ; yew (AS. no {aw), 
G. eibe (O.H.G. two), Sec., from this comes Fr. if, through 
Mid. Lat, huts). 

The Greek correlate for beech has assumed the meaning 
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‘oak,’ and in Slavonic there is no native term for beech. 
The Greeks must have passed from a country with beeches 
to one without This tree, in fact, does not grow south of 
a line drawn from the Ambracian to the Malian Gulf. The 
original home of the Slavs was outside of the eastern 
boundary of the beech-zone, viz., a line drawn from 
Konigsberg to the Crimea. 

From the limited number of agreements in tree-names 
one is entitled, according to Schrader, to conclude that the 
country of the primeval people was not well-wooded (but 
the pine, the elm and the alder may perhaps be added, cf. 
tree-names above, and see later on). 

It is possible, however, to push a negative conclusion too 
far. It may be that_,the Asiatic branch on leaving an 
original home that was well-wooded, sojourned for a con- 
siderable period in a region that was comparatively treeless, 
and there lost the names they once possessed. On again 
settling in a forested district the names of the new coinage 
would not correspond to those that had first issued from 
the mint of the undivided people. 

Common names for birds are not so numerous as to 
justify us in asserting woods to have been a prominent 
feature in the landscape of the original home. 

If a consideration of other facts leads to the assignment 
of a somewhat bare district as the original home, the paucity 
of trees argued by the above comparisons will not be with- 
out corroborative force. 

There are no common names for mountain and valley. 

For water and its manifestations we have Sk. tiddn-, Gk. 
vewft L. uttda, A.S. water, Goth, wato, &c.j Sk. pin , pru 
‘float, flow,’ Gk.w?.fw, L. pluit, A.S. fleotan , &a- To Euro- 
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pean belong L.- aqua, Goth, ahuia, A.S.’ ea {akani), G- 
aue * Wasserland.' 

It falls now to utilise all that has been learnt regarding 
Aryan culture to assist in determining the scene of the joint 
life. 

This used to be laid in Asia. The primitiveness of 
Sanskrit, the ancient civilisation and traditional antiqueness 
of the East, the reputation of Asia as the effidna gentium, all 
tended to the allocation of an Asiatic site as the scene of 
the joint life. 

Primitiveness of language proves nothing as to primitive 
home, and the presence of archaic traits in a ' language 
manifestly does not prove its speakers autochthonous in the 
district or zone. These traits, too, must be gleaned from 
documents of the same date, and must be appraised as' 
well as counted. Civilisation is not so old as life or 
language, and depends so much on external and. fortuitous 
conditions, that priority in civilisation does not- argue a 
prior occupation of the country that is its scene. 

The possibility of another than an Asiatic scene in due 
course suggested itself. Latham* arguing plausibly that the 
whole must originally have been located where the majority: 
of its parts are, maintained the possibility of a European 
home. Benfey, arguing from the absence of common 
names of beasts of prey, supported a European site, and 
located the original home north of the Black Sea, between 
the Danube and the Caspian. Geiger, to keep to the 
habitat of the bear, and Cuno, to secure a homogeneous 
area, put forward Germany as the most probable site. 
Posche, to account for the blondeness which he assumes to 
be a distinguishing characteristic of pure and original 
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Aryans, located the original home in West Russia, in the 
swampy district of the Pripet, a tributary of the Dnieper, 
where albinoes are rife. Lindenschmit, partly for common 
reasons, and partly owing to a disbelief that a race of 
Asiatic origin would have exhibited the energy and expan- 
sivcncss of the Aryans, pronounced against Asia. Penka, 
building on cranioscopy, has supplemented Posche’s 
description of the pure Aryan, and making him out to be a 
dolichocephalic blonde, has found his most natural home in 
Scandinavia, a conclusion supported by the fact that the 
common culture revealed by an examination of the Indo- 
European language, is the same, according to Penka, as that 
revealed by an examination of the prehistoric remains found 
in Scandinavia. Tomaschek locates the original home 
somewhere near the Finnic-Ugrian domain; Taylor, in 
arguing for an affinity between Finnic and Indo-European, 
is committed to a site that will explain this; Pietremcnt 
imagined he had made out a case for Siberia. 

Only a year or two ago,. J. Schmidt, influenced by traces 
of a duodecimal mode of reckoning discernible in Indo- 
European (chiefly seen in Teutonic, compare the breaks in 
formation after 12, 60, and 120; compare also the use of 
L. sescenti as a big round number with some sort of finality 
about it, also the break in the formation of Greek cardinals 
after 6o), deemed it necessary to assume for the original 
home a site that was in touch with Babylonia, where the 
numeral system had 60 fora progressive basis. Thus would 
have been given the first definite proof of an Asiatic home. 
To begin with, such a mode is not to bo detected in Indo- 
Iranian, and traces of a duodecimal reckoning are so wide- 
spread (found in China, and in Siberia; compare also the 
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part played by the number 12 in matters Etruscan), that it 
seems difficult to localise one centre of diffusion. Besides, 
a prominence given to the number 12 -(what of the 12 moon 
months, and the 12 added days) might account for excre- 
scences in the decimal system (60 = 5x12, 120=10x12). 
See Hirt’s article, 1 Die Urheimat der Indogermanen,’ in 
Brugmann’s Journal, vol. i. page 464. 

Schrader’s theory of the original home is plausible, well- 
reasoned out, and merits attention. It is proposed to give 
a brief account of it. 

Schrader prefaces his attempt to assign a site for the joint 
life of the Aryans by a determination of the spot where the 
Europeans and the Indo-Iranians respectively passed through 
periods of common culture. The scene of the common 
European culture he makes out to be the tract of country 
bounded on the south by the Danube and the Black Sea, 
on the* east by the Dnieper, on the west by the Car- 
pathians, and on the north by the swamps and dense forests- 
ofVolhynia. The scene of Indo-Iranian culture is' made 
out to be that portion of Eastern Iran that comprises the 
ancient provinces of Sogdiana and Bactriana. 

The first-mentioned site suits the facts that the data for a 
common European culture supply. The trees for which 
common names exist in European all grow here. In this 
area might very well take place that change from a nomadic 
to an agricultural life that the European common language 
reflects. The obstructions on the borders would give pause 
to nomadic habits, the closer packing in space, due to the 
repression of these habits, would force attempts to add to 
the spontaneous gifts of the earth, the fertility of the soil 
would richly reward and increase all such attempts. All 
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the animals peculiar to the European fauna are to be found 
here. Here too the sea, not known in the primitive life, 
would first be seen, and a term coined And from this area 
we can most easily account for the passage of the Europeans 
into their historical homes. The Slavs and Lithuanians 
would follow the course of the Dnieper to their home north 
of the Pripet, outside the zone of the beech j the Teutons 
would follow the course of the Dniester to their probable 
centre of diffusion, the basin of the Vistula and Oder ; the 
Italians and Cdts together would follow the course of the 
Danube, the former passing into Italy by the Gulf of Venice, 
the latter going further up the Danube, and thence passing 
to their original scat, the central basin of the Rhine. 

The choice of Eastern Iran as the scene of the Indo- 
Iranian period of common culture, has much to recommend 
it. The region, not without facilities for a nomadic life, 
would induce and favour a transition to an agricultural life. 
Here also can be got the gold that was known to the Indo- 
Iranians. This region, top, is a long way from the sea, 
quite an indispensable condition for the scene of the joint 
Indo-Iranian life, inasmuch os the words for sea in Iranian 
and Sanskrit differ. The similarity that exists between 
river names in Sanskrit and Iranian is accounted for by the 
port that rivers play in this district. 

After thus allotting to the Europeans and the Indo- 
Iranians areas for their respective joint lives, Schrader sets 
about providing an area that will be suitable for the Aiyan 
joint life before the dispersion. Roughly bisecting the dis- 
tance between the alleged European and Indo-Iranian areas, 
he selects for examination the tract of country that lies in the 
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basin of the Middle Volga, north 6f the sandy steppes of 
the Caspian. Incidentally, he notes that this site will ex- 
plain many of the points of contact between the Finns arid 
Aryans that language reveals. 

■pa, too, the Greek name of the Volga, is made to yield 
evidence that favours this site. It may be supposed that 
the Finnish name Rawa or Rau, from which the Greeks 
got their 'Pa ('P afa), derives from an I.E. srava, adopted by 
the Finns, who entered this district after the departure of 
the Aryans. Rha has also been connected with Zend 
Ratfha, the name of a mythical river, and seeing that 
Iranian tribes did once dwell in the neighbourhood of the 
Volga, this etymology is not to be lightly set aside. 

The climate of this area suits the facts that an examina- 
tion of language disclosed. The winter is long and severe. 
The hot season follows hard on the cold, and so little grada- 
tion is-roanifest in the passage from extreme cold to extreme 
heat, that there are practically only two seasons in the year. 
This is just the state of things that the common language 
reflects. The landscape is comparatively treeless, but on 
the banks of the rivers are found birches and' willows, both 
primitive trees, as we saw above. The animals that figure 
in Indo-European equations are found in the. steppe, viz., 
the wolf, the otter, the mouse, the hare and the polecat. 
The bear is not a native of the steppe. We must therefore 
suppose that his incursions into the alleged primitive area 
were frequent enough to procure him a name. The fox is 
found all over the steppe, though we saw that the name was 
in extension only European. Perhaps the Asiatic branch 
lost the name. All the primitive domestic animals are 
natives of the steppe — the cow, the sheep, the dog, the 
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goat The life here is still largely pastoral Wealth is 
measured by flocks and herds. The ox is still the beast of 
burden, and horses are reared in half-wild herds. Of birds, 
the eagle, the falcon, the owl, the wild duck, the goose, the 
hen, &c., are found in the steppe. The streams are stocked 
with fish, so that the lack of a common name relating to 
fish must be owing to the fact that the primitive people were 
not educated up to the point of fish-catching. The love of 
sport in general is of late growth. Salt is plentiful in the 
steppe, and must have been known. The term must have 
dropped from the vocabulary of the Asiatic branch. The 
forms too for salt have features that only primitive words 
have. ■ The dwellings are underground and altogether seem 
a reproduction of the Armenian zar&yuu o’r.iai described 
by Xenophon. 

The manufacture of felt, a primitive industry, is still en- 
gaged in all over the steppes. 

A good case is thus made out for the site tentatively 
chosen as the scene of the joint-life. The inductions that 
an examination of the language caused to be drawn are 
fairly well borne out by the objective realities of the steppe 
country of the Middle Volga. 

It seems to me that Hirt (‘ Die Urheimat der Indoger- 
manen,’ Brugmann’s Journal, vol. i., p. 464) has picked some 
holes in this theory. He gives plausible reasons for adding 
the pine and the oak to the list of Indo-European tree- 
names. To the word appearing in Greek as Spiff (‘ oak ’) he 
assigns ‘pine’ as the original, and ‘tree’ as the engrafted 
meaning, quoting in support Sk. deva-darus and fitu-darus, 
both denoting species of pines, and rejecting the Greek 
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meaning, as discounted by the shiftiness of that language in 
the matter of tree-names. 

Another pine row is got from Sk. fliu-dants, Gk. erhv p, 
L. Janus (from pllnus or pi/snus). 

For querns , G .fibre * fir,’ orig. 1 oak ’ — qit may be orig. 
pt cp. qutnqttt and wsvre — he pushes forward additional 
cognates, viz., Goth, falrguni (‘Gebirge,’ urspriinglich 
* Eichenwald,’ dann * Wald,’ ' Wald-gebirge *), Sk. Pdrjanyas 
and Lith. Perknnas both thunder-gods, but now known by 
what was originally a by-name = oak-god. 

If this presentation of cognates is correct, the site chosen 
for the original home must be one where the four Indo- 
European trees (the birch, the willow, the pine, and the 
oak) grow together. Such a condition throws out of count 
not only Asia, but Schrader’s steppe country. The site 
must be European and wooded, and Hirt -pitches on the 
country on the Baltic just outside the N.E. comer of the 
beech zone. He chooses a maritime region, believing that' 
the sea was known to the undivided peoples. The Eastern 
peoples lost the cognate of L. mare, &c. In the words of 
which vau; is the Greek representative it is more correct to. 
recognise something that was sea-going, besides, mare must 
be an old soldier, neuter stems in i belonging to an undent 
and extinct formation. 

Perhaps agriculture was known to the Aryans, for the 
absence of common terms in East and West may be due to 
the loss of a culture-gain on the part of the East, brought 
about by a wandering over steppe country. 

The site chosen is favourable to bee-life, and has still 
wolves and bears. 

It is thus also possible to explain the archaic character of 
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the languages in the neighbourhood, viz., Lithuanian and 
Slavonic. They have been least subject to dislocation and 
foreign influence. 

How long the Aiyans retained their purity of blood and 
racial solidarity, what effect race-mixture had in accelerating 
the disintegration, and in accentuating the differences of the 
cognate dialects, at what stage in speech-development, and 
to what extent, foreign factors began to colour the various 
results are questions that naturally suggest themselves, but 
do not admit of ready answers. 

It is at any rate true that for differentiation in language 
and ultimate disseverance a mixture of races is not 
needed. 

What the Aiyans were physically, there are not sufficient 
data to pronounce. Some call the pure Aryan blonde and 
dolichocephalic, but the fact remains that very many of the 
so-called Aryans are dark and brachyccphalic. Which of 
these represent the Aryan, and which the Aryanised races, 
is not positively certain. There Cannot have been developed 
two distinct types of pure Aiyans, for type is very per- 
manent, and it does not seem permissible to suppose that 
two racial types, before the appearance of language proper, 
were thrown together to evolve in social union but racial 
isolation, the parent speech of the Aryan tribes. 

A page or two on the opinions now generally prevalent 
regarding the origin of speech will fitly close the intro- 
duction. 

Speech arose at various points on the earth’s surface. It 
was polyphyletic in origin and not monophyletic. The be- 
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ginnings of speech must have been the same all the world 
over. Man has the same speech-apparatus, and, at the’ 
outset, the same potentialities. The same surroundings, the 
same time would doubtless convert a Patagonian into a 
Plato. 

The first speech-sounds were doubtless due to reflex action 
of the speech-apparatus, responsive as it was to the many 
impressions from without. These speech-sounds were also 
of full content, and not at all comparable to the cut-and-dry, 
labelled sound-groups that we call words. 

Sentence-words were the units of primal speech. The 
so-called parts of speech were not yet differentiated. Any 
of them, and, it may be, more than one at a time, was im- 
manent, proximately or mediately, in any sentence-word. 
The latter was a- sort of phonic nescio quid. 

Usage and reflection isolated sentence-words of similar 
application. Grouping would supervene, and a slow, a 
severely slow development would doubtless in the end pro- 
duce material that could be delineated in grammatical terms. 

Rising thought and a working knowledge of speech-craft 
must have made plainer the boundaries of these groups, and 
more sharply marked off their members from the members 
of other groups. It may very well have been the generalisa- 
tion of phonic elements in master-words, phonic elements 
that may or may not have once represented a full idea, or 
the adaptation of phonic flourishes existing in what was pre- 
sumably often a song-speech, that has furnished the 
material and the scaffolding of subsequent inflectional up- 
building. 

Roots, as independent, spaced sounds, have been got at 
by analysis. .They existed in the first speech in posse, but 
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not in esse. Nobody ever talked roots in the usual sense of 
the word. They are only phonetic types, vocal ideas, 
sound -pictures without a setting. Nobody ever saw in 
growth a nutless kernel, or a pithless stem , nobody ever 
saw a live skeleton. — — — 

The first words to be sure were not abstracts but con- 
cretes, and were predicated only of the objects, feelings, and 
phenomena of the daily life. Metaphors were in vogue 
early enough, abstracts were a late aftermath. No one can 
accurately describe the character of the Urmorter without 
bethinking him of the character of the Urmensch. 

After having defined the first words in terms of [their 
character, it is expedient to define them in terms of their 
origin. What is the term that best describes the first words 
as created things ? Imitative,. I think. By this I do not 
merely mean that cries (the pooh pooh theory), and imita- 
tions of natural and animal sounds (the bow wow theory) 
furnished portions of the primitive vocabulary of man, but 
that this in its entirety consisted of reproductions or re- 
flexions of the sounds heard by him or made by him, of the 
vocal murmurs and functional noises that were repeatedly in 
his cars. 

I do not then think it right to say that there was no 
necessary connection between impressions and names. The 
name certainly reflected the impression of the namer. Im- 
pressions were not always full and square, nor even, such as 
they were, all caught. This may account for the variations in 
the names of familiar sounds. 

The creative stage in language has not passed. Paul in 
his Principles gives crowds of words of imitative origin that 
have been developed in later German. 
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1 do not believe that the real first words were as much 
as I have just said. Set sounds did not come to order. 
There must have been many attempts and many failures, 
and the gamut of stable, intelligible sounds was probably 
not fatiguing in compass. 

It seems to me that one of the most powerful aids 
towards the production of articulate sounds must have 
been got from the vocal accompaniments of joint action, 
and from the choric recitative of festal gatherings. It was 
to the cries of men working in fellowship and co-operation 
(the yo-he-ho theory) that Noire traced the beginnings of all 
speech. 

In this connection I may mention an able article entitled 
* The Festal Origin of Human Speech,’ contributed by Mr. 
J. Donovan to Mind for July 1892, in which, with words of 
weight, lie argues that articulation had its origin in the im- 
passioned intonations of festal excitement. In the same 
article, if I understand him rightly, he throws out the 
suggestion that inflexional machinery may derive its origin 
and its scope from some sort of suffixal sing-song that 
attached itself to the chants celebrating diverse actions of 
scenes. 

Mention should also here be made of the part that gesture 
played in the development of speech. It aided in making 
speech articulate and intelligible. Had man not been an 
erect animal, with free hands, lie would never have possessed 
language proper, nor, for that matter, any means of elective 
communication. Had he not elected or been constrained 
to employ his hands fully in other ways, gesture-language 
might perhaps have sufficed for the wants of the early man. 
As it is, gesture-language and speech proper went hand in 
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hand, and it ms long till the latter could dispense with the 
former. 

Speech, as speech, cannot be called a scientific process, 
until set sounds with an established meaning can be pro- 
duced at will, to be readily apprehended by a second in- 
dividual. 

The earliest sounds used by man for communication were 
probably in the main manufactured on the spot for the needs 
of the moment. 

When man in his communications with man was able to 
string a number of sentence-words together with a running 
cord of connection, he may be said to have passed, in- 
tellectually, the border line, whence, if progress had been 
arrested, man might have reeled back into the beast 

I am well aware how slight and fragmentary the above 
sketch of the origin of speech is. Nevertheless I have 
deemed it advisable to set down something on this 
important topic 




CHAPTER I. 


Letters — Their Origin and Order. 

Sounds and not letters arc the units of importance in 
language. 

The time, however, occupied in the invention, develop* 
ment, and transmission of letters, has l>ccn so long, and 
their history is so bound up with the history of civilisation, 
that for these reasons alone, leaving out of count their 
claims as sound-symbols, .some little space ought to be set 
apart to note points of importance and interest connected 
with their study. 

In this chapter the intention is to say just as much about 
letters as the heading indicates. 

Before letters, the art of writing existed. It was picture- 
writing, by means of what are called hieroglyphs, repre- 
senting at first honestly, then conventionally, the objects 
described. All systems of writing have had this natural 
origin. 

The next stage in the art of writing was the use of the 
hieroglyph to represent not only the form, but also the name 
of the object described. The symbol, having gained re- 
cognition as a sound-carrier, was then used to represent 
similar-sounding names. 

Next, and naturally, but not soon, it stood for the first 
syllabic of the name ; finally, with a progressive people, it 
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became an alphabetic symbol, standing for the sound of the 
first letter of the name. 

It is as if we were to make a picture of the beetle represent, 
first, the animal, then the sound of its name, then the 
sound of beetle ‘hammer,’ then the first syllable, and finally, 
the power of the letter A 

The systems of picture-writing (omitting notice of savage 
systems) known to us are (r) the Egyptian, from which our 
own alphabet has ultimately come ; (s) the Mexican ; (3) the 
Cuneiform; (4) the Hiltitc; (5) the Chinese. Alphabetic 
symbols have been evolved from all, save the two last. 
Prom these have been developed syllabaries, the Cypriote 
and the Japanese. 

We got our alphabet from the Romans, the Romans got 
theirs from the Greek colonists of Cumae and Ncapolis, 
who came originally from Chalcis in Eubica. 

In our school histories or Greece we have all read that 
Cadmus the Phoenician brought letters to Greece. All the ' 
classical writers, from Herodotus to Pliny, affirm the 
Phoenician origin of the Greek alphabet. 

In this case tradition and fact are at one. The Greek 
alphabet is undoubtedly of Semitic origin. One has only 
got to compare the names and the numerical values of the 
letters in the Greek and Hebrew alphabets to become con- 
vinced of this. If, after inserting the vau, san, and koppa 
that the blanks in the numerical values of the Greek letters 
require, we compare as far as tau — the last letter of the 
primitive number — we shall have visible proof of the strong 
correspondence. 

All existing alphabets, moreover, come from the Semitic, 
not only the alphabets of the Semitic area, not only the 
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-Greek (md Italic) alphabets, but those of India (probably 
through the Sabean alphabet of Arabia Felix). 

The next question is — -Whence did the Phoenicians get 
their alphabet ? Did they invent it ? The ancients pretty 
confidently believed that they got it from Egypt. 

Jt was the Frenchman De Rouge who first (in 1859) 
actually proved the Egyptian origin of letters. Avoiding the 
mistakes of his predecessors, who, attempting to affiliate the 
Semitic characters to the Egyptian hieroglyphs, had been 
baffied by the dissimilarity in form (to say nothing of dis- 
agreement in names, order, and number) of the letters of 
the two alphabets, he sought for the prototypes of these 
Semitic characters in a cursive script that was of suitable 
date (viz., that of the Semitic occupation of Egypt), and that 
possessed forms fairly similar to the forms compared. This 
he found in the Hieratic script of the early empire. 

Selecting from this, as exhibited in the handwriting of 
the Papyrus Prissc (a MS. brought from Thebes to Paris by 
M. Prisse d’Avennes), the characters that were alphabeti- 
cally used, he compared their forms with those of the oldest 
available Semitic characters (the Moabite stone was not 
discovered till 1868), viz., those on the sarcophagus of 
Eshitfunazar, King of Sidon. He was able to trace nearly 
all the Semitic letters to originals among the Hieratic 
normal symbols. For refractory letters he was also able 
to give explanations. 

Many of the outstanding differences between the forms of 
the letters in the two alphabets arc due to the material used 
in writing. The Hieratic letters were written on papyrus 
with a brush-pen, the Semitic letters were written in stone 
with an iron pen. 
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The alphabet, then, such as it was, was borrowed from 
the Egyptians during the dominion of the Hyksos, or 
Shepherd Kings, a Semitic stock, about the 19th century 
n.c These on their expulsion diffused it over the zone of 
their influence, but previously and afterwards it was 
diffused among those with whom they had trading rela- 
tions by the Phoenician colonists who had settled on the 
Delta during the Semitic occupation, and had remained 
after it ceased. 

The Semites, rejecting non - alphabetic elements, 
renamed, rearranged, and adapted for phonetic purposes . 
the letters they had borrowed. The letters have often been 
renamed since. 

The Greeks, after adopting the Semitic alphabet, evolved 
characters out of the breaths and semi-consonants to ex- 
press vowels, thus contributing their share towards the 
perfection of the alphabet. Semitic has no true vowels; 
in the primitive Egyptian the vowels were to a large extent 
inherent in the consonants. 

The force of the above argument seems to destroy all 
chance of proving the Semitic alphabet to be of home, 
growth. Besides, alphabets, like civilisations, have not been 
begun, developed, and perfected by one race, and within one 
area, at all sorts of odd points on the earth’s surface. 
Transmission is the antecedent probability if the conditions 
are favourable. 

Attempts have been made to derive the Semitic alphabet 
from the Assyrian cuneiform, but as yet no plausible case 
has been made out. 


To tell why the letters of our alphabet appear in their 
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present order rather than in another, it will be necessary to 
refer to the Semitic alphabet. Beyond this it will not be 
necessary to go, for, as we shall presently see, their present 
order is of Semitic upgrowth. 

For this purpose, let us look at the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. Transliterated they run as follows : — 'a, 6, g, d, k , 
v,s, ek, t,y, k, /, m, n, s, % p, /, q, r, i, t. Their names 
are alepk, Ivtk, gimel, dalcth, he, van, zayin , chetk, teth, yod, 
kaph, lamed, mem, nun, samekk, l ayin , pe, tsadc, qopk, 
resk , skin, fan. They exceed twenty-one, the third multiple 
of seven, by one letter. The positions of z, s, and s, are 
noticeable. They occupy, if k be placed beside q (of which 
letter it was originally a homophone, but became differ- 
entiated), the seventh, fourteenth, and twenty-first places, 
sacred places according to Semitic notions. If we now read 
over the letters, omitting the four sibilants, a certain method 
in arrangement appears to be present. Neglecting then s, 
s, f, and s, and also k and r, variants of q and l, wc have 
four breaths, followed by several letters of one class, viz., ’a 
by b,g,d-, k by v, ek, /; y by /, m, n ; ’a by p, q, t This 
seems to afford a clue to the arrangement. Evidently the 
classification is according to sound, as in the Sanskrit 
alphabet. 

There are other classifications of alphabetical symbols, 
viz., according to form, name, or date of introduction. 
The modes of classification have been called the phono- 
logical, the morphological, the ideological, and the chrono- 
logical. The position of the Greek letters of later origin — 
«, ft y, >!', « — at the end of the alphabet is one of the best 
c xamplcs of chronological order. 

We may expect that the facts before us will not all be 
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explained by one of these modes. But let us first tabulate 
what we have ascertained — » 



Here we have ahph followed by three sonants, he by- 
three continuants, yod by three liquids, and 'ayin by three.: 
surds, while to each of these groups there can.be conveni- 
ently attached a sibilant. A cross reading proves too that 
the consonants after the breaths follow one another in the 
order of labials, palatals, dentals. * 

It may fairly be argued that we have before us the 
original arrangement of the Semitic alphabet, and that 
based on phonological principles. If we suppose then that 
the introduction into the alphabet of the new letters k and 
r — k beside its original q, by right of descent, and r beside 
s, by name-association (resh ‘head,’ beside shin ‘teeth)’ — 
spoiled the harmony, and brought about a new arrange- 
ment in which s, s, and s, were to have the seventh places, 
we get an order that is almost identical with the received 
order of the Hebrew letters given above. By name-associa- 
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tion, & was afterwards placed after.?— kaph ‘palm’ after yod 
‘band’ — and m beside «— mem ‘ water ’ beside nun ‘fish.' 

Xo explanation is given in the authorities of the place of 
s in the received alphabet. The real meaning of tsade is 
not known. 

A very few considerations have enabled us to see how 
the received order of the Semitic letters has been evolved 
from the primitive phonological order. 

The order of letters in the Greek alphabet, which up to 
tau, corresponds closely with that of the Semitic, is of 
course explained by the explanation of the other. The 
letter tsade, Gk. san ’sampi, was lost out of the Greek 
alphabet, but was afterwards reintroduced to denote the 
numerical value goo. The loss is evidenced by the sudden 
break of identity in the jiumerical values of the Greek and 
Semitic letters. Among these, pi and pe both stood for 
80, while in Semitic, go was denoted by tsade, and in 
Greek by koppa, used only as a numerical sign. The cor- 
responding letter in Semitic, viz., qoph, stood for roo, a 
clear proof that a letter had dropped in Greek. 

The English order of letters is explained so far by the 
explanation of the order in its prototypes, but, adopted as 
it has been from the Latin alphabet, some details need to 
be added anent certain special features of the latter. 

' It will also be convenient to insert here and there, as 
the case rcqujrcs, facts of interest in connexion with the 
Greek alphabet. 

The Latin alphabet, as has been already said, was got 
from the Chalddian colonists of Cumae and Neapolis. 
These used what is called the Western or Hellenic alpha- 
bet, and transmitted it to the Italians. The alphabet that 
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ultimately prevailed in Greece during the classical period 
was called the Eastern or Ionian alphabet. 

Let us then, by way of fully accounting for the English 
order, notice the differences that exist between the Greek 
and Latin alphabets. 

In the Latin alphabet, we have c in the third place, and 
in the seventh g, while zeta has disappeared. Gamma was 
written as c in the Chalcidian alphabet, and this character, 
as records prove, had originally the value of a soft mute, 
but, owing it is said to the influence of Etruscan, which had 
not soft mutes, got hardened, and thus became synonymous 
with k (compare Chap. VII. p. 171*.) After a while, k, a 
letter with which certain I .at in words continued to be 
written, dropped out of general use, and c represented the 
sound of both k and g. Later on a differentiation of c, 
seen in our capital letter G, stood for the soft sound, and 
tooLthe place in the alphabet that had been filled by the 
seventh letter zeta, the sound of which was not needed 
in Latin. Vau {F, called digamma, from its resemblance 
to two gammas superimposed) the sixth letter, which in 
the Eastern type of Greek alphabets had only a numerical 
value, kept its place in the Western, the parent of the 
Latin alphabet, but took on it the power of /. Its former 
power was tp. 

The Greek eta and the I^atin H have the same position, 
and the same form, but different values. In the Semitic 
alphabet, the eighth position was filled by cheth with the 
sound of eh in Scotch loch, but in the Greek alphabet this 
sound had been reduced to that of the aspirate, thus taking 
the place of the fifth letter he, out of which the vowel 
epsilon had been evolved. At first, the sounds of epsilon 
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and eta were both denoted by £, finally, H, after doing 
double duty for some time as the representative of both 
eta and the aspirate, was set apart to denote eta, while out 
of the first half of a halved H was evolved *,the sign of 
aspiration. From the other half was evolved The 
characters for theta, phi, and chi, were used in Latin only 
for symbols of numerical value, though in Etruscan they 
had a position in the alphabet. Theta furnished a symbol 
for too, which was afterwards accommodated in form to 
the initial letter of centum. From a variety of chi was 
evolved L, the symbol for 50, from phi, a symbol, which 
was afterwards confused with the first letter of mi'lc. Psi 
and omega do not occur in the Chalcidian alphabet, from 
which the Latihs got theirs. 

In the Greek alphabet^ which originally ended with r, 
characters were obtained for the representation of f>, y. 4-, «, 
by differentiating existing symbols. *l> wasobtained, through 
intermediate forms, and by differentiation, from the character 
for thc.ta, not at all an odd proceeding, if we remember how 
frcquently/and th have been' interchanged. To represent 
the sound of theta, by the bye, the Greeks in adopting the 
sign for the Phoenician teth, made use of a character that 
stood for a sound quite foreign to their own tongue. A 
character for chi, originally represented, as was phi, by writ- 
ing the tenuis and aspirate, was got by differentiation, from 
K, for psi, by alteration of phi, and for omega, by a modifi- 
cation of capital omicron. 

It is well to remember that the Greek characters so familiar 
to us are quite modem minuscule developments of the 
eleventh century. 

In the Western type of the Greek alphabet, from which 
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the Latin alphabet was derived, the sound called samekh in 
the Semitic alphabet, which in the Eastern type had, while 
keeping the original form, developed its sound to x, sided 
off into two sounds s and x. The first of these had already 
representation in the alphabet, and was soon discarded, re- 
taining only numerical value, the second, was as a new letter 
transferred to the end of the alphabet. Koppa was retained 
in Latin, and, with the addition of tt represented the velar 
guttural. 

Out of vau there was developed not only F, but a vocalized 
F, written Y or in Latin V. F retained the place of the 
present letter, while V was relegated to the end of the 
alphabet. 

The sound of V in Latin was w, the dental sound of the 
English v being probably not present in Latin and Greek. 
The stopped character of the consonant is, according to 
Taylor, proved by its name in Latin, viz., rr, for, had it been 
a continuous consonant, it would have been called ev, on “ 
the analogy of cf, el, cm, &c. 

The position of Y after r in the Greek alphabet proves it 
to have been the first of the additional letters. 

The differentiation and transference of X has been already 
spoken of. 

The character Y was introduced in Cicero’s time to 
furnish a distinct sign for the Greek upsilon, which had 
formerly been represented in Latin by V, the equivalent 
of ou. 

Z was reintroduced in the first century b.c. to transliterate' 
Greek words. 

U (orig. the uncial and cursive form) and V (orig. the 
capital form) were made separate signs about the fifteenth 
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century a.d., V (a favourite initially) being chosen to repre- 
sent the consonantal sound. W (a ligature of two w’s) ap- 
peared in the eleventh century. 

Jn the fifteenth century, / was manipulated by way of 
ornament at the beginning of a word, and provided with a 
little addition on the left side. This differentiated form, «/, 
was set apart to denote the consonantal sound. 

In the same century Z was taken into the English alphabet, 
to which it hardly belonged, from the French. 

It is decidedly worth inquiring why we say a, b, c, &c., 
instead of using a reverse, or zig-zag order, and Taylor's 
account, as just given, seems convincing. 

It is not the business of this chapter to trace the connexion 
between the various types, of letters that have been used to 
represent sounds, nor is it its business to compare the primal 
types with the original prototypes. 

Graphic developments within the same hand are usually 
exaggerations of special features, and used either for pure 
ornament, as in Black Letter, or utilised for needful dif- 
ferentiations, as with the left turn of j, really an orna- 
mental L 

The dot on i was originally (the capital has none), in the 
shape of an acute accent, a diacritic, to help reading in such 
cases as m, ui\ iu, ui \ u, ii. The dot is needlessly retained 
in j, thus proving the origin, and the date of the origin, of 
that letter. 

Punctuation is now mainly logical, but at first was perhaps 
an attempt to mark the sentence-accent 
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Sound Relvtions jn Indo-European — Vowels and 
Diphthongs. 

The number of sounds that used to be allotted to primitive 
European was strictly limited. Especially was this so in 
the case of vowels. The scant number of vowels in San- 
skrit was supposed to reflect correctly the condition of the 
parent-speech. The primitive vowel system would probably 
have been put down thus Vowels : a, 7, rf .- Diphthongs : 
at, au ; Semi-vowels : y, v. 

Consonants were proportionately meagre. Under guttural 
were put down b,g, gh ; under dental. /, d, dh ; under labial, 
/, b, bh; under sibilant, s ; under liquid, r, m,'n. Vowels 
and consonants together gave twenty sounds. 

Now-a-days we have some thirty-nine sounds allotted to , 
primitive Indo-European. It is felt that there is no good 
reason for denying to the parent speech the richness in 
sounds that is the property of many later languages. Only 
the promptings of a false analogy, or the craving for an 
unnatural unity, could have induced another belief. Why 
should not the parent-speech have had wealth and complex- 
ity of sounds ? Language even at its first beginnings must 
have had a fairly large capital of sounds. 

Js it likely that primitive man with his large powers of' 
mimicry, remained, amid the myriad sounds of his surround- 
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ings, fo unimpressionable, as the scant stock of sounds 
summarily assigned to the parent-speech would lead one to 
cuppo 1 1, and this too at a time when the nuances of .thought 
and dcs-'re, such as these were, must have been expressed 
to a certain extent by tricks of sound? Would not this 
vocal range be afterwards reflected in the number and 
variety of speech-sounds, any later simplification being the 
result of a long period of wear and tear. 

JJut there is no need to weigh probabilities. The sounds 
of the parent-speech can be got at by the dry light of infer- 
ence. The sound-systems of its various families have simply 
to be compared and reasoned on. These families are the 
Jndo-lrvnian , the Armenian, the Greek, the Albanian, the 
Italic, the Keltic, the Teutonic, and the Letto-Slavic. 

A comparison of the sounds found in these, has led to 
the assignment of the following sound-system to primitive 
Indo-European : — 


Vocalic. 

Vowels :d,l,S,l,d. : . 

Diphthongs : Hi, Si, Si, du, Su, in. 
Indeterminate vowel : a. 

Consonantal 

Semivowels s i, u. 

Consonant-vowels or Sonants : r, f, tft, It. 
Spirant? : j, v, s, z. 

Liquids : r, l. 

Nasals : m, n. 

Explosives — 

Labials: f, b, ph, bh. 
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Dentals : /, d, /A, dh. 

Palatals : A, g, AA, gA. 

Velars : A*, gs, AAv, gA’J. 

Some deny a place in the list of vowels to i and «, pro- 
nouncing them transformations of ei and at, through inter- 
mediate and of course derivative f, ft. 

In addition to the labial and dental nasals mentioned 
above, there were also velar and palatal varieties. 

There was also a //, or modified in the parent-speech. 

On comparing the new list with the old, it trill be seen 
that the former has included c and o in the number of 
primitive vowels. These used to be considered, under every 
condition and in all circumstances, European weakenings or 
colourings of tt, and by no means entitled to rank with the 
sacred triad a, i, it. The part played by these vowels in 
Sanskrit vocalism was the cause of this belief, and doubtless 
the -rimplicity produced in the Gothic vocalism by the re-, 
placement of c and o with i and ir, strengthened this belief. 

All this has been changed. The omnipresent a of San- 
skrit has been diagnosed to be a late levelling, and decom- 
posed into <7, o. Curtius had, it is true, discovered that * 
the European languages in similar circumstances have e, 
but not to the same extent o, in common. 

It can be proved that a in many cases Is not a primitive 
vowel. Nothing is more certain than that the second a on 
' Tctrfioi (Sk. pitrsAu), taken with the />, is a Greek fashion 
of writing the Sk. rt- vowel. The insertion of an auxiliary 
vowel to facilitate pronunciation is often urgently required. 
The combination — consonant-vowel and parasite — was then 
generalised, and used where a positive phonetic need did 
riot exist 
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In the face of this, it is manifestly absurd to call the 
e and the o of, say ispxe/uu and oi&opza, modifications or 
splittings of an «, seen in SBpuzev (Sk. ddriam), which is in 
this case merely a ghost-vowel. Just so the a in t8a).ov (for 
s 3At), having only, one might say, an auxiliary existence, 
rannot be the sound from which has radiated the « and 0 
seen in J3i/.6j and f3o).y. A comparison of nhu (for re/»} 
and rim with rartg ( for nirag ) — the nasal vowel is written 
a in Greek, as may be proved by putting side by side izarfo 
{for izjjrw) and centum — of ri/ttu and n/ti with tra/aet (for 
irm/tn), ledds to the same conclusion. More on these 
syllabic liquids and nasals later on. In these words then, e 
and n have an independent existence. 

Further, it can be shewn that a, in Sanskrit, often 
functions as a palatal vowel would do in the circum- 
stances, and that, in such cases, e appears in Greek, and 
generally in European. 

Before the a of the reduplicated syllable in Sanskrit 
gutturals are palatalised, k appearing as c (the palatal, 
sometimes written ch), g as/, S;c. For example, the perfect 
of the root kar ‘make’ is cakara, and the only possible 
explanation is, that, while the second a is the ordinary back- 
vowel, before which the guttural is stable, the first is a front 
vowel, presumably e, before which the guttural is palatalised. 
In support of this, there is the fact that in Greek the vowel 
of the reduplicated syllable is t. Precisely the same ex- 
planation holds for the palatal of ca (Gk. w, I- que). These 
are only two of many similar instances. It appears then, 
that not only is a in European not always primitive, but 
that, in Sanskrit, it is sometimes demonstrably e, or at, as it 
is sometimes written. The vowel e must be admitted to 
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have as high an antiquity os the vowel a. The primitive- 
ness of c involves that of c, and the diphthongs r* and at. 

The proof that establishes the priority of c, also estab- 
lishes that of o. They have always, so far as transmitted 
evidence goes, co-existed in verbal and nominal formations 
of established position and primary build, both singly, and 
in combination with semi-vowels and sonants. 

A correct estimate of the following facts ought to estab- 
lish the priority of o (3, oi, ou). To get these, extract the 
ablaut-vowels from oipxcpiai Ssoopxa, pf,ytv/tt tppuyu, aynpi 
tSya, and place beside these the corresponding primitive 
vowels of Teutonic. Thus : — 

Greek. Teutonic. 

I. i : o a e : a 

II. r, : u = e : a 

III. a : a. = a : & 

Teutonic replaces o by a, and u by a. The. sound a fronr 
both originals afterwards passed into 3. 

Assuming that the priority of c and r, has been proved, 
does any one believe that the o and u are other than 
primitive? Is it likely that relations so manifestly organic 1 
owe their existence to a sentimental setting of the so-called 
splittings of of One had much better be true to the 
symmetry, and pronounce o and ai as original as their, 
correlates r and r,. The e and o ablaut has quite as dis- 
tinctive position as the a and a ablaut. It is plain from 
a comparison of the two tables, that the a : a ablaut is a 
thing apart and standing by itself. 

In this connexion it is proper to remark that Armenian,, 
a language usually classed as Asiatic^ has a short e and o r 
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but perhaps we ought to class it among the European 
languages, or call it a link between Asiatic and European. 

There is good reason then for declaring the European 
•vowel-system to be more primitive than the Indian. We 
may either say that e and o in Sanskrit have been levelled 
under a — in an open syllable, o is in Sanskrit represented 
by a— or that a is a graphic expedient to denote what had 
better have been denoted by another sign. In scientific 
language e, 0, a, are sometimes written a 1 , a 2 , a 3 ; e and 0, 
a e and a 0 . (See page 140). 

What is in the new list called the indeterminate vowel, 
and represented by the current symbol for an obscure 
vocalic sound, viz., a turned e, appears in Sanskrit as i (as 
a before z-vowels). In European languages, this vowel was 
levelled under a. For an example take Sk. pita, Gk. 
■narqp, L. pater , Goth, fadar , O.H.G .fater. In Greek, the 
analogy of strong e- and <?-forms sometimes brings about 
the intrusion of e and 0 instead of the usual a — sro$ 
(L. sdtus ), ooros (L. datus). 

The next addition to the original list is furnished by the 
presence of the lingual and nasal consonant-vowels r , /, 
m, ij. These are also collectively called sonants, or sub- 
divided into syllabic liquids — r, /, and syllabic nasals — m, 
/f. Their sounds are heard in the English words butter , 
bottle , buxom, button. The full consonant equivalents of 
these are heard in butterine, bottler, buxomer, buttoner. 

All the consonant-vowels have not separate characters. 
Sanskrit represents, with variations, r and / by the ri- and 
//-vowels. The nasal vowels in Sanskrit, and both sets of 
vowels in other languages, are represented by the ordinary 
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nasal and lingual consonants, preceded, or, as in Greek, 
followed by a developed inorganic vowel Of these sounds 
there are short and long varieties. For their representation, 
consult the table of sounds. Examples will be found in 
the commentary. 

It will be seen that in the present list of primitive sounds 
the place of the old simple gutturals is taken by two rows 
of consonants called respectively palatals and velars. The 
palatals are formed by the action of the tongue against the 
hard palate, the velars, by its action against the velum jalali 
or soft palate. 

In Latin, Greek, and Celtic, the palatals are written as 
simple gutturals, but appear in Sanskrit as 7 (/■), j, (jit) h. 

1 is called the palatal sibilant in Sanskrit grammars, and 
is set down with, the pronunciation sh. In Brugmann’s 
grammar, the characters used to represent them are k,g,gh 
(with small arch over guttural). 1 (Sk. S) has become a' 
sibilated spirant in Sanskrit ; all three (t, g, gft) have become ' 
sibilated spirants in Zend, Letto-Slavic, and Armenian. 

The velars appear in Sanskrit (and Zend) as simple 
gutturals (or palatalised gutturals), without any labial modifi- 
cation, as also in Armenian and Letto-Slavic; in Greek, 
their treatment is twofold, and will be alluded to presently ; 
in Latin and Teutonic, they often appear with full labial 
modification — quis, Goth. Incas. 

In Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and Celtic — not necessarily 
in all three at once — the velars, however, also appear as 
simple gutturals, and sometimes, as in the question, ‘ hard 
palatal or hard vdar,’ it is only by a comparison with 
Sanskrit that we can determine to which row of gutturals 
the sounds under examination belong. 
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In the foregoing list the velars have been set down as 
kv, gv, gJP?. Brugmann writes the hard velar as < 7 , and uses 
a modification of g to represent the soft velar. 

In Sanskrit, the velars are palatalised before 1 , and before 
a , corresponding to European e, and represented in writing 
by c ( c/i ),/, (fh) h. These are called palatals in Sanskrit 
Grammar. The characters j, and (jh) h, thus represent 
both palatals and palatalised velars. 

After these remarks on the general representation of 
palatals and velars, it will be necessary to notice one 
or two particular transformations to which velars are 
subject in Greek. 

Before 0 -vowels, before lingual and nasal vowels, before 
liquids and nasals (and before r, 6, g), the velars become — 
rounding was induced, and lip-stoppage substituted for back- 
stoppage — respectively by action of the labial element 
cr, /3, <p, e.g., Ssro/xa/ (L. sequor), uforpov ‘ water for washing ’ 
(Sk. niJdds ‘washed off’); fiaivu (L. venio I.E. g~wrd)', 
<povo$ (Sk. ghndnti ‘they strike’). These transformations 
used to be called labialisms, and explained by the supposed 
intrusion of a parasitic u. 

Before /, e, the velars become respectively r, 5, 6, e.g., rig 
(L. quis ) ; ds\<pus ‘ womb ’ (Sk. gdrbhas , A.S. cealf ‘ calf’) ; 
Ozppog (L. formt/s). In rig &c., the velar guttural has been 
drawn forward by the front vowel to the dental position. 
Compare the change wrought on the original initial velar 
guttural kv in Sk. cakrds (Gk. Y&x.\og (xFsxFXog), A.S. Jmeo- 
gel, E. wheel, I.E. k'JekVro). It must not be supposed 
however that this Sanskrit palatalisation, and the inter- 
mediate palatalisation that is to be inferred in the passage ' 
of kv into r in Greek, were synchronous, for the r only 
appears in words that have congeners with w (rig and 
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corses). The labial after-sound must then have been felt, 
and the attracting force of the succeeding front vowel have 
been exerted despite the existence of said sound. There 
must also have been some peculiarity about the pronuncia- 
tion of these labialised gutturals that rendered them liable to 
be thus acted upon, for velar k without labial modification 
remains even when followed by a front vowel. 

The last-named transformations of original velars in Greek 
used to be called dentalisms, and explained by the intrusion 
of a parasitic i. 

The subject of palatals and velars is such a hard one:, 
that the subsequent tables will to a certain extent be an- 
ticipated, and some of the main facts relative to their 
representation be set down at this point. 
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The hard aspirate velar kli%, without labial modification, 
is seen in Sk. sankhds ‘conch-shell,’ Gk. xoyxv ‘mussel,’ 
L. congius ‘ quart ’ ; and, with labial modification, in Sk. 
iiakhds , Gk. ovv§, L. unguis. 

It ought to be stated here, that, in the parent speech, 
there were perhaps two .varieties of palatals — one, the pure 
palatals, the other, the sibilated variety appearing in Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Letto-Slavic. 

Sometimes, in words which had a velar in Indo-European, 
no trace of the labial after-sound is found in any of the 
labialising languages — Gk. y.uro$, L. cutis, A.S. hyd, O.H.G. 
hut (G.‘ haut). 

In these cognates, however, the absence of the sound 
in question can be accounted for, since u disappeared before 
u in these languages. 

With regard to the non-labialisation of certain languages, 
there are as yet no definite data to decide whether this 
feature was in them from the beginning, labialisation being 
a special, self-developed characteristic of the labialising 
languages, or whether an originally common process became 
narrowed in its sphere of operation. 

Perhaps the ordinary labialisable velar, and the unlabial- 
isable velar of Sanskrit, Zend, and Letto-Slavic, may repre- 
sent two varieties of velars. It is odd that the languages 
which sibilate the palatals have no labial modification of 
the velars. Were these sibilating and non-labialising peoples 
neighbours in the original habitat ? Not that this one agree- 
ment entitles us to postulate original uniformity in other 
particulars. It is also to be noted that in the non-labialising 
languages there is sometimes an interchange between palatal 
and velar explosives. 
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It falls now to state in tabular form some of the principal 
correspondences that obtain between the sounds of certain 
representative Indo-European languages, viz., Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic , Anglo-Saxon, and Old High German. 

The commentary registers certain noticeable representa- 
tions that are not always noted in the table. For further 
remarks on Anglo-Saxon vowels, consult Chaps. VIII. 
and IX. 

This is perhaps the place for a little historical matter 
anent these languages. Sanskrit is one of the. Aryan 
languages, the others are Zend and Old Persian. The 
name is properly applied to the literary language of the 
learned and priestly class. The vulgar dialect was called . 
Prakrit, and from it have come the present languages of 
India. Greek is a general name for three dialects, tradition- 
ally known as Doric, ASolic , and Ionic. 

The Teutonic languages were divided into two groups,' 
East Germanic and IFcst Germanic. The members of the " 
first are Gothic, and Norse (Swedish, Danish', Norwegian, 
and Icelandic). Gothic means the language of the Western 
Goths of the Balkan Peninsula, into whose language Ulfilas . 
translated the Scriptures in the fourth century. The second 
group is composed of Anglo-Saxon, Old Frisian, Old Saxon, 
Old Dutch, and Old High German. 

Here follows the promised table : — 
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Thc-'c Indo-European sound-correspondences will now 
be : I!ustratcd by examples taken from each of the languages 
h. Jon. The very possibility of a tabular statement 
ii-H-iies, and consistency no less than brevity demands, that 
tnesc illustrations be furnished by cognate words. 

Certain main transformations that the original sounds 
undergo in the various languages will at this point, as a rule, 
be simply referred to as illustrations of certain well-defined 
sound-processes. In another chapter (V.) will follow defini- 
tions of these processes. It will, however, be well to give 
under each sound such explanatory matter as cannot well be 
held over, or can there be most conveniently given. 

a : Sk. tjras ‘ plain,’ Gk. aypit, L. ager, Goth, akrs, A.S. 
eetr, O.H.G. acchar (agros). 

Sometimes i appears in Sanskrit, instead of a. Take as 
an example pit&r- (Gk. rntrip). In this word, the a re- 
presents the indeterminate vowel, which appears in European 
as a. 

For the replacement of a in Latin by e, i, and u, take 
as examples confectus (facio), rteupero ( faro ), inde (fife) ; 
mancipium and mancupium (capio), insilid ( salio ), adigd 
(ago), attingo (tango), insullo (salio). These replacements 
are found in unaccented syllables— * in closed syllables, 
before r, and when final ; i or v (i.e. u) before labials, before 
/in open syllables, and before tig; u before / followed by 
another consonant, but not before 11. 

In Anglo-.Saxon m for a, as in acer, is found mostly in 
closed syllables, or in such as were originally closed, as 
oxer (Goth.m&rj ) ; ea is due to breaking — tax (L. axis), or 
zt-umlaut — ctaru and cam. For changes wrought on ea by 
umlaut, see Chap. V. For an example ofe, due to >-umlaut, 
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take (eg * edge ’ (L. ades) ; for o, used interchangeably with 
a before nasals, take mgnn, finally supplanted by mann. 
There are two o's in Anglo-Saxon — the last mentioned, open 
o (Goth, a), alternating with a, and a close ~o, from original //. 

For an example of umlaut-* in Old High German, repre- 
senting original a, take clbir ‘swan’ (L. albus). This um- 
laut however did not take place, -IF there intervened a con- 
sonant preceded by /, r, h — nahtim ' noctibus 

& : Sk. bhraiar -, Gk. ?f*vr,g, L. f rater,- Goth, brd'par, 
A.S. broSor, O.H.G. bruodcr. 

In Teutonic a, was everywhere changed into b, which 
passed into no in Old High German, through the "inter- 
mediate stages oa and ua. 

The e that appears in Anglo-Saxon is due to /-umlaut, and 
may be seen in dat. briber, or, if an independent word is 
wanted, in grene ‘ green ’ (grbwatt * grow ’). 

Final a (orig. a) is shortened to a in polysyllabic words — ' 
Goth, \iuda, O.H.G. diota (G. ‘deufseft, E. Duteli), A.S. 3 bod.' ' 
Compare O.L. touto (Oscan medix tutiens ‘curator populi’). 
In Anglo-Saxon, long stems drop the vowel, short stems have 

» (4 . 

e : Sk. dsti, Gk. tori, L. cst, Goth, ist, A.S. is, O.H.G. ist. 
Short e appears in Sanskrit as a. Sometimes i occurs 1 in 
place of original e — minda * defect’ (L. tnenda ). 

For i in Latin, take as examples (a) in originally un- 
accented syllables — obsideb (sedeb), agite («y*re)'(b) in closed 
syllables followed by nasals, notwithstanding accent—///, 
in/us (hi, f»rof), quinqut (srsvrt). Perhaps /, to begin with, 
only appeared in in, when followed by a consonant. Then 
followed levelling of the *-form under the /-form. But in was 
usually proclitic and unaccented. Note also dignus >(decet). 
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The i in the last word is long, in conformity with a law of 
the classical period, assigning length to every vowel before 
if tis, gn, gm. 

Original e also appears in Latin as a — anguilla Cty^tXvg), 
magtuts (/i=yaj), vas (cc-(F)tOXoc), pateo (srsrdvvv^i), Jlagro 
(pXsycS), nanciscor (svsyy.sTv) ; and as u, 0 — ulcits ( vulcus , 
vc/cits — sXr.oc), pluit (erXi(F)u), novus (^(F)o s), soccr (I y.vpoc), 
coquo (crlffffw). 

e remains before r—fcro , double consonants — obscssus, 
and finally — agile (J/.ysrs). Note sen (sl-zie). 

I.E. c was replaced in Teutonic by i (a) before nasals + 
consonant — A.S. biudan (Gk. < revOepoc ‘father-in-law’) 
(‘connexion’), L. offendimeulum ‘chin-cloth ’ (bhendh-) (b) 
before ' a syllable containing i, j\ or i — Goth. 1st, A.S. is, 
O.H.G. ist (Gk. sari) (c) before a syllable containing u 
— A.S. sibun, Goth, sibuu, O.H.G. sibun (Gk. ssrru) (d) in 
enclitic words — A.S. ic, Goth, ik, O.H.G. ih (Gk. eyu), and 
unaccented syllables — Teutonic nominal suffix -is (Goth. 
agiza ‘ fear ’), corresponding to Sk. -as, Gk. -sc, L. -es. 

At this point, the replacement of e by i stopped in West 
Germanic, but Gothic — Gothic and Norse represent the 
East Germanic branch of Teutonic — replaced every e by i, 
which before h and r again became c, written at. 

It is to be added also that, in Anglo-Saxon, original e 
before simple nasals, became i — A.S. niman, O.H.G. neman, 
Gk. vs/j.u. This change also took place in words borrowed 
at an early date from the Latin — A.S. gimm ‘gem,’ L. 
gemma, A.S. pinn, L. penna. 

A good example of original e running right through is 
Sk. bhar-, Gk. ipipu, L. fero, Goth, bairan, A.S. beran, 
O.H.G. beran (bher-). 
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Besides original e, sometimes for distinction written e, 
there was another e, the product of umlaut. It is uncertain 
which of these was close, and which open. Sweet and 
Sievers give umlaut-c as an open sound. Wright, in his 
Old High German Primer, would have it that umlauts 
had a close sound, like the i producing the umlaut. 

al in Gothic is due to breaking, to in Anglo-Saxon is 
due to the same cause. For changes wrought on co by 
umlaut, see Chap. V. 

e : Sk. dlianatn * position,’ Gk. w, Goth. gade\>s ‘deed, 
position,’ A.S. died, O.H.G. fat (dhe(k)-, L. facto has 
reduced root). 

Sanskrit replaces e by d. That e did once stand is 
proved by the palatalisation it effected on the preceding 
velar before its disappearance— cp. Sk. -jam ‘wife,’ Gk. 
yuHj^Goth. hocus. 

t occurs in Greek in place- of original c — \iu ‘spin/' 1 
Goth. nc\la ‘ needle.’ 

c, in Latin, is spelt at and oe, as praelum beside prelum 
‘wine-press,’ and foetus beside fetus. 

Perhaps owing to a following / or t, e is in Latin also 
represented by i, e.g., delhito and delenio, suhtl/is for subtelis, 
from tela ' web.’ 

In Gothic, i was sometimes spelt ei (arguing closeness) — 
kioeins beside horns. Sometimes, before vowels, an ai (ay) 
appears for I.E. e—saian ‘sow’ (L. semen), waiatt (Gk. 

a(F)w)- 

In Anglo-Saxon is represents Teut. open e (sometimes 
for distinctness written te). The Old High German repre- 
sentation is a, and it is doubtful whether A.S. ie has passed 
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through a to its present state, or whether it represents the 
Tcui. long (?-sound. There is another long e-sound, rather 
rare in its occurrence, close in quality, which is represented 
in Anglo-Saxon by e, in Old High German by ea, ia, it. 
This, like the first, is represented in Gothic by a Brugmann 
aays that this close e can hardly come from I.E. a For an 
example of this sound take Goth, hxr, A.S. her, O.H.G. 
hear, hinr, /tier. 

Tent. & appears in Anglo-Saxon as 0, before nasals — A.S. 
mono ‘ moon,’ Goth, mem, O.H.G. mam, Gk. /bhjuj. This 
change, in Anglo-Saxon, of Teut. re (AVest Germanic a), into 
/>, will be a parallel to the change of a into o in the two 
varieties matin and mgnn. Perhaps it was on the passage 
through ri tore alluded toabovethatthe nasalisation took place. 

This a, the product of nasalisation, was in Anglo-Saxon 
umlauted to e, as in c wen ‘woman’ (Teut cwonis), wen 
•hope’ (Goth, wens, O.H.G- wan), hcla ‘heel’ for hohila 
<cp. A.S. hoh ‘hough ’). 

I.E. e also appears in Anglo-Saxon, and in Teutonic 
generally, as i — A.S. wind, zG oth. winds, O.H.G. mint 
■(L. ventus, Gk. &(F)tuu) ( ueulo -). Sometimes I.E. e is 
shortened in Teutonic to e, before liquid and consonant. 
This, in Anglo-Saxon, is broken to eo, or, with /-umlaut, 
■appears as ie,y— A.S. heorle, Goth, hairto (at = broken e), 
O.H.G. herza (Gk. xHp) (herd-). 

0 : Sk. ash fait, Gk. ir.ru, L. octo, Goth, aktdu, A.S. eahta, 
O.H.G. ahto - 

Short 0 in Sanskrit appears as a. In open syllables a 
appears —p&dam (Gk. v 6 Ba). Before a, representing original 
o, palatalisation did not take place, as it did before a, repre- 
senting original e. 
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For example of u occurring in Greek dialectically for 
0 .take <pv>. mv (L. folium ), (L. nox, Goth, nahts), 

fiit.r, ‘mill* (L. ittola, Goth, malan ‘grind *). 

In Latin, o appears as », c, i. In unaccented syllables, // 
is found in place of the older o—filius ( filios ), but the o is 
kept before r= /, and after u, u — temporis ( temposis ), mortuos, 
vivos (forms in -us late), u also occurs in accented syllables, 
especially before nasals — unfits ‘hook’ (Gk. oyxof), uncia 

* ounce 1 (Gk. oyxof ‘ bulk ’), umbo * boss ’ ■ (Gk. iu.fa7.if 
‘ navel ’), unguis * nail ’ (Gk. S»u=). 

e replaces o finally — sequere (Gk. !«(<r)o), ills, isle (folio, 
*csto), and in unaccented closed syllables, or after / — hospes, 
for hostipts (fotis), sorietas ( soda- ■). 

/also represents o, in unaccented syllables — ilied ( in(s)loco) 

‘ sur-le-champ, auf der Stelle.’ 

vo sometimes becomes vc — venia (Gk. «t htipu), vcsler and 
vaster, verto and vorio. 

Some say that ov may pass into av—cavus (Gr. xim • 

* excavations ’), avis (cp. Gk. i{F)wis, * bird ’). . 

In Teutonic, o was replaced by a in all accented syllables^ 
but probably remained extant in unaccented syllables before 
nasals. 

In Anglo-Saxon, this vicarious a underwent all the changes 
of real a, viz., the change to tc, the breaking to ea, the 
passage by umlaut to e — hasel (L. corylus), heals (L. 
co/lutn), incite ‘neck-chain’ (L. inontle). For e in Old 
High German, the result of umlaut, representing o (O.H.G. 
a), take neslila ‘ band ’ (L. nodus for nozdus). 

6: Sk. pa tram ‘vessel,’ Gk. eru/ia ‘lid,’ Goth, fddr 
‘sheath,’ AS. fodor, O.H.G.fnotar ‘case’ (£?. fuller). 

Sanskrit replaces o by a. 
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In Latin a cognate is wanting. For original 0 in Latin, 
take as example fids (A.S. blostma). 0 appears sometimes 
in I^atin as tt—fur (Gk. flip), ulna (Gk. u7.hr,). 

Iloth a and a were represented in the Teutonic dialects 
by i>, and underwent the same changes. As example of £ 
umlaut of original 0 in Anglo-Saxon, take deman ' deem ’ 
(A.S. dam 1 doom’). 

For the genesis of no, as representative of 0 in Old High 
German, see above under a. 

b final did not pass into no, but appears in Old High 
German as u, and in Gothic as a — O.H.G. bint, Goth. 
hatra (Gk. flpu). In Anglo-Saxon, the -« was replaced by 
the optative termination -e. 

i: Sk. vidhdvd, Gk. ‘batchelor,’ L. vidua , 

Goth, tviduwa, A.S. widetve, O.H.G. witmva. 

In I-atin, e appears fo t~t\ before r (r) — sera ( *siso) and 
finally — ante (Gk. Atrl). i final also drops —ad (Sk. ddhi). 

I.E. i becomes e in Anglo-Saxon and Old High 
German, before an a or o of the following syllable, 
unless conserved by an intermediate * or £— A.S. nest , 
O.H.G. nest (L. nidus for nizdos). This was not a very 
common change, and its wording for Teutonic is not quite 
certain. Levelling under related /-forms also interfered 
with its operation. It occurred most regularly before r and 
h — A.S. wer ‘man’ (E. werwolf), O.H.G. wer (Teut. 
wiraz, wiroz) (G. werwolf), cp. L. vir. 

This e was of course changed to i (and, like original t, 
broken to e, written ai, before r and h) in Gothic. 

I : L. sulntts, Goth, swein, A.S. swin, O.H.G. swln. 

For Sk. I, take pitds * drunk ' (cp. Gk. * 70 i), for Gk. /, 
take re (L. vis). 
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u : Sk. yug&m , Gk. tyyfo, I* jitgum, Goth, juh, A.S. gcoc 
<Juc\ OJET.G .jo/t. 

In Gk. (L. ulitla 1 screech-owl ’), « appears for 

v. v in Greek had once the sound of u («/), and this sound 
was kept for many generations in certain dialects — Brcot. 
"Kr/o-jpif = Attic >.iyupif. 

There is a change (dissimilation) of u to / in Greek 
before following v — murb; for truturot (Sk. punomi *1 
clean. 1 ) 

Before labials and /, it in Latin becomes i, or rather 
something between f and it (i.c. ;/) — libel and label, laerima 
and laentma. 

After /and r, u in Latin came to be written v — mUttits 
‘ kite ’ and tnilvus, silua and silva. It was dropt finally — 
red- (for redu, cp. indu.) 

The ait that appears in Gothic is due to breaking — daitr 
(Gk. tfifa). u was broken to open o before r and h, and this 
written aft. /-umlaut produces y in Anglo-Saxon— eyssan ' : 
‘kiss' (L. gusto). The co of geoc is due to the influence of 
the palatal 

I.E. u appears in Anglo-Saxon and Old High German as 
o, before a syllable containing a or o, unless conserved by a ' 
following nasal + consonant, or an intermediate i or /■ — A.-S. 
aw , O.H.G. ohso (Sk. uks/iti). This o was changed to it in 
Gothic and broken to ait (open o) — atihsa. 

West Germanic o usually remains in Anglo-Saxon, but 
before nasals u is found— ^ genumen ‘took,* O.H.G .ginoman, 
A.S. gurna ‘man’ (E. ( bride)g^r)oom ), O.H.G. gomo (G. 

{ brihtlijgam ), Goth, gurnet. There are other examples of v 
in Anglo-Saxon— ///go/ (O.H.G./og<r/(G. vogel), Goth .fugls), 
rust (O.H.G. rost). 
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u: Sic. musha, Gk. /tug, L. mils, A.S. mus, O.H.G. mus 
(G. mans). Just as n, at first pronounced u (on), retained that 
sound dialectically, so n at first pronounced u (on) retained 
that sound dialectically — Boeot. EnOoufAog = Attic EnCupog. 

The on in oullap (L. Tiber) is said to be due to a desire to 
avoid the double aspiration that the regular *n6ap would 
present. 

There is a change (dissimilation) of n to T in Greek 
“before a following n — <pTm * twig,’ cp. <pnu. 

For an example of u in Gothic take fills ‘rotten’, A.S. 
and OlH.G .fill, (Gk. srnCu, L. puteo). 

The y in Anglo-Saxon is caused by /-umlaut — mys 
‘mice’ (Teut. mush , musez). 

ai : Sk. edhas ‘ fire-wood,’ Gk. dhu * burn,’ L. aedes 
‘hearth,’ A.S. dd ‘pyre,’ O.H.G. eit ‘pyre.’ 

a + i give in Sanskrit, by ordinary guna, e. Since e and 0 
are written a, these followed by i will also give e. 

Original at in Latin was sometimes written e — haedas and 
Jiedus (Goth, gaits ‘goat’), saeculum and seculum. ae was 
also misspelt oe, as in coelum , poenitet, coena, moered, &c. 

In originally unaccented syllables ai became z — inqutro 
(quaero), parricidium (f parr us ‘ open ’ ( parrere ), cp. parra 
(avis) ‘bird of omen,’ and caedo). Notice also its repre- 
sentation by a and e in the following words— aeneus 
(*aesneus (dies-)), prehendo (prae, kendo). 

ai became d in Anglo-Saxon — the second element, says 
Sweet, became e and was then absorbed — and this by 
/-umlaut passed into ce — dcel ‘portion,’ belonging to the 
/-declension, (Goth.. dails O.H.G. teil (G. theil). 

In Old High German ai became e before r, and finally— 

c 
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incro ‘greater’ (Goth. mdha)\ ive ‘woe’ (Goth, wdi), else- 
where ci— stein (Goth, stifins ' stone ’). 

&i: This is called the vrddhi diphthong in Sanskrit, ci 
and ei have the same representation. 

The diphthong appears as a case-ending of the dat. sing, 
of a stems — Sk. sii(ttytfa(yai, nom. su(v)apafya * having a 
beautiful posterity,’ Gk. yjbeq, O.L. Matutd ‘ Matutac,' 
Goth, gibdi ‘ to a gift.' 

di is said to appear as d in Old High German stdn 
* stand.’ 


ei : Sk. trAyas (+ treks), Gk. rpsTt, (*rpt(i)n), L. tret 
treks), Goth. ]>reis f\>rii(i)s, *t>retes), A.S. Sri, O.H.G. dri r 
Short e appearing as a in Sanskrit, ei will have the same 
representation as ai, i.e., i—bhedami ‘I cleave’ (Goth. 
bei/an ‘ bite’). This c was resolved into ay before vowels. 

In.Latin ci remains in hei, and on oldest monuments — 
deicb,feidb, but soon became an open i — died, fide. 

It also appears as c—lcvis ‘smooth’ (Gk. Xei(F)o;). 
Before a vowel it appears as c—co ' I go '=*cjo (Gk. tTptt). 

6i : For example in Sanskrit, take ais ‘ thou wast going/ 
impf. stem ci (ei- ‘ go’). The diphthong was an infrequent 
one in Indo-European. It is seen in Gk. etaiim;, Noise 
jle{i)str ‘ most ’ xn&JItiri ‘ more,’ I.E. pli-ij- for pie-is-. 

Wharton’s explanation of phis takes us back to this diph- 
thong -.—plus = pi As — pints from ple-us, pie~jus. 

oi : Sk. 1c ‘ they/ Gk. nl, \Jjs)tl, Goth. ]'Ai, A.S. 8a r 
O.H.G. di. 

This diphthong will naturally in Sanskrit have the same, 
representation as ai, i.e., e. 
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For oe in Latin, take as example— -foedns ‘ treaty ’ (Gk. 
<ri*roi(!a),. for u (through u) — Tunis (O.L. oinos), for l—fidus 
(Ennius) for foedtis. 

Wharton says that pretonic oi, unless saved by analogy, 
appears as ae — caecus ‘ blind ’ (Gk. zo r/dXku ‘gape about ’ 
Goth, hdihs ‘ one-eyed’). 

oi has in Teutonic the same representation as at, and 
undergoes the same changes. For ce in Anglo-Saxon, the 
■ z-umlaut of d (orig. of), take as example clag ‘ clay ’ 
(Gk. yXoid L. gluten), and for ei in Old High German, take 
meidem ‘stallion’ (rather M.H.G.) — (‘ein schon lange ver- 
altetes Wort,’ says Weigand) (L. muto ‘penis ’). 

oi : Seen in the instrumental plu. of 0-stems — Sk. divdis, 
Gk. id -cig = isrsrtuig. In Latin, this diphthong occurs in 
oloes ‘ illis,’ from original -ois. Final -oi passed into -0. 

au : Gk. truvpog, 'L.paultis paucus, Goth, fawdi, plu. (*/dus, 
sing.), A.S. fea, O.H.G. fdhein, dat. plu. 

a + u give in Sanskrit, by ordinary guna, 0. Since e and 0 
are written a, these followed by u, will also give 0. For 
example of 0, take 6 jas ‘ power ’ (L. augeo.) 

In Latin, au in originally unaccented syllables appears as 
u — indudo ( daudo ), also as oe or e — oboedio and obedio 
(audio), au in accented syllables is also spelt u— frustum 
(Gk. Opuvw * break ’), and o—pldstrum and plaustruvi, Clodius 
and Claudius. 

au in Anglo-Saxon appears as ea, of which the z-umlaut 
is le, i — JiieitfS and hiw’S, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of heawan 
‘ hew.’ ea is sometimes written in oldest texts ao, eo, ceo. 
Of the Anglo-Saxon transformations of this diphthong 
Sweet gives the following explanation : — “ The a of au 
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became /?, in accordance with the general tendency of the 
language, the second clement being opened, and finally un- 
rounded. It is probable that the first element remained 
.«■ throughout the Old English period.” The first vowel of 
this diphthong has accordingly the value of long tr, viz., long 
low-front-wide. For the quantity of the first vowel in in, 
see below under at. 

an in Old High German passed through ao into c, before 
d, f» f, ", ", /, and h ; before other consonants, and as 
final, it passed in the ninth century into m — ouga ‘ eye * 
(Goth. Hugo). 

au : Sk. milts, Gk. iaC; (orig. iSijt), L. navis. 

Cut is called the vrddhi diphthong in Sanskrit, cn and on 
have the same representation. 

<;r> appears in Latin before a vowel. Before a consonant 
an is found —; gaudeb ( gdvideo ). 

tih ‘appears as an in Gothic — sauil neut. ‘ sun ’ (Gk. f.f/jo; 
for caF *>-»«; (p. r 15), L. so/, Norse sol fem., and a sometimes 
quoted A.S. sol. By the bye claudo for clanido originally 
had 1 in, cp. clavis and r.i.rfi;. 

eu: Gk. yiio.tt.ai ‘taste,’ 1 -gusto, Goth, kittsan ‘choose,’ 
A.S. reason, O.H.G. kiusn * I choose’ (G. kicsen). 

There is no short c in Sanskrit. It is represented by a, 
consequently at will have the same representation as au, i.e., 
o — bodhami * I perceive,’ Gk. 

at appears in Latin only in interjections— hat, otherwise 
as u. Note also the representation I (through ft) — fiber 
(Gk. i?.tiitfOi). 

e being replaced by / in Gothic, cu will naturally appear as 
in. With regard to A.S. co (co and ca, ca) it will be well to 
quote Sweet : — “ That the difference between ea eo, and ea 
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co was one of quantity, is proved beyond doubt by the 
accents, the metre, and the whole history of the language. 
It is certain that the stress was not originally on the second 
element, for ciu and eu were certainly accented du, eu. 
The length must have been either on the first element, or 
else distributed over both. The former seems most pro- 
bable. The lengthening probably began by an exaggera- 
tion of the glide between the two elements.” 

In Old High German, eu became eo, later io, when fol- 
lowed by a syllable containing a or 0 — biogan ‘ bend ’ (G. 
biegen), otherwise as *«. 

eu : Sk. dyads , Gk. Zzvc (orig. Z'/jijg). 

The two letters forming this diphthong probably did not 
often occur in' the same syllable in the primitive Indo- 
European language. 

ou : Sk. bubodha ‘ he has waked,’ Goth, baity, A.S. bead 
‘bade,’ O.H.G. bot. 

In Sanskrit, there is no short 0. 0 is represented by a , con- 
sequently ou, like eu, will have the same representation as 
an, i.e., 0. ou remains in Greek — tr-oudij (pstoud-). Com- 
pare evsiiiu (psteud-), and L. studeo (pstud-). Note xo(F)iat 
‘ I perceive ’ (A.S. sceawian). 

ou got mixed in Latin with eu, but can still be distinguished 
in Oscan, e.g., castrovs, gen. sing, from stem castru- ‘fundus.’ 

ou appears in Latin as u—fudit (Goth, gdut ‘poured,’ 
A.S. geat) ; lucus (A.S. leak— E. lea), as o—roblgo and rubigo 
(roudh-, cp. rufus ‘ red ’). Both u and 0 are shortened in 
cloaca and cluaca. 

ou originally pretonic appears as au — auris — ousts (Gk. 
otjg=ola-us, Goth, duso, A.S. eare). Note also in un- 
accented syllable -u- from -ou denuo (de novo): 
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In Gothic, as in Teutonic generally, o becoming a, ott 
appears as ait. It appears in Anglo-Saxon as ca. Sec above 
under ca. J is one of the varieties (/<■, i) of the /-umlaut of 
ca — hlj-stan • listen ’ (klou) ; cp. Sk. iru, Gk. z/.usj, L. third 
(klu) ; Gk. x>.f(F)o; (kleu). 

For an example of ou in Old High German take — 
scouwdn (G. sehauen) (A.S. seeawiatt, Gk. zt(F)i*, 
(foo)ey.o(F)ti ‘ priest,' L. eared, Sk. karts 'wise'). 

ou : The two letters forming this diphthong probably did 
not very often occur in the same syllable in Indo-European. 
The Sk. ashtdii (I.E. oktdu) shows that the final diphthong 
in the word was long, cp. L. aetavus (+oetorns). For ex- 
ample of du in Greek, take /3cD; (orig. &yt, Sk. gaits). 



CHAPTER III. 


Sound Relations in IniSo - European — Semivowels, 
Spirants, Consonant-Vowels, Liquids, Nasals. 

T^he sound-correspondences to be treated of in this chapter 
are those that derive from the sounds of the parent speech 
represented by the symbols i,j, u, v, s, z, r, /, m, n , i;, l, in, n : — 
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j : Sk. yuydm, Gk. v/itt;, Golh. jus, A.S. itti/t, (North, 
accus.), O.H.G. itnvih (acc.'plu.). 

It is difficult sometimes, owing to the fact that the sounds 
hare nin together in most languages, to. distinguish mani- 
festations of the semivowel /, from manifestations of the 
spirant j, unless Greek aid us, where initially, the latter 
appears as £, the former as \ If Greek lack a cognate, 
then we have to search among available cognates, for sound- 
relations, that will help to settle the question. For example, 
a comparison of Sk. ydnti, 3 rd plu., and ithd, and plu. of 
ei- ‘ go,’ proves that the ;■ is by origin /. The coincident 
occurrence of i stamps y the semivowel. Again, the ablaut- 
relation between Sk. trdyas (trejes-, strong grade), nom. 
plu., and trishii (trlsu-, weak grade), loc. plu., reveals the 
scmivocalic chaiactcr of the y of the first form. 

f appears initially (example above), between vowels, after 
consonants, before consonants (when preceded by a-, t-, and 
o- voWels), and finally (as second element of diphthongs). 
Take as examples — Sk. trdyas See.— see above under ei ; Sk. 
dyads ' sky,’ Gk. Jtivf (o/ru, oir.u ;) ; Sk. zvda, Gk. FoTot. Goth. 
ti’di/, A.S. wdi, O.H.E. svetf, (yojde) ; Sk. if, Horn, mi Sec. 
— see above under oi. - ! 

aj, ei, oi, ai, ei, 6 j, originally pure diphthongs, gradually 
suffered change, generally in the direction of coalescence. 
The long varieties shortened the first element when before 
consonants. 

y in Sanskrit was probably everywhere semivocalic. 

In Greek initial ’ was reached through an intermediate 
voiceless r. Between vowels, / dropped out, unless the pre- 
vious vowel was u — tiio; (ZFifof), n/t<iu (rtftaiu), piKtw 
(p/Xi/u), Sr,\iu (8r,>.e/u), but Lesb. pu/w (bhuid). 
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i following postvocalic s and u palatalised them out of 
existence, and then formed a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel — roff/o into rot so = Horn, row (Sk. tdsya) ; s/V from 
s«V, from ain't (Sk. syd/n, weak grade — Greek has strong 
grade from the analogy of forms with strong is-; L. stem, sies, 
siet (siem), weak grade like Sanskrit — the i, proper to the 
plural optative, ultimately ousted the ie, proper to the 
singular) ; xXuFiu into xXaiFu, into xXa,/u. The cuF of the 
last word became a in Attic before e-, and a- sounds, 
giving xXaiu, xXdstg, xXast, xXaio,u.sv, &c.; the a then pushed 
its way into all persons, producing the double forms xXaiu 
and xXdu. 

After n and r, a following i disappears, after causing com- 
pensation in the previous syllable — xntm, Lesb. xrhvu 
(jcrsvfw ) ; rpOitpot, Lesb. <p6ippo> (fispiot). Notice also I3a.hu 
(fici'du), L .veiiio (gynio(-in-) ). 

i following X is assimilated — aXXog (aXiog). 

The combination pi gives in Greek cr — ru-rw (rv-iu) ; 
•tttvu ((s)xiu), Lith. spiau-ju , L. spud. 

ki, ghi, k\Ji, ghui give for result a sort of geminated 
spirantal sound which medially is sometimes approximately 
represented by -rr-, sometimes by -as-, but initially, always 
by a-. It used to be said that the i dentalised the guttural 
into r, and that this letter then assimilated i. rr appears in 
Boeotian, Thessalian, and Attic, aa in the other dialects ; 
the latter representation is said to be the older. 

Examples are 'iasuv rjrruv {pxiuv), compare nxtara, L. secius 
‘ otherwise,’ perhaps equalling viaao v (qxio <i) (the form sequius , 
said however to lack authority, would seem to point to a velar, 
setius—secthts is called a comparative formation (compare 
diutiils), with the c dropped, as Quintius for Quinctius) ; 
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ieeei (angh-), compare dyyj ; ‘vieem, Ttwa (peku-), com- 
pare L. eoqud ; i/.dwui (lgh“-), compare u.ayji;. 

For this sound occurring initially, take as example Horn. 
«3i *= ceetus (Sk. cyu (thyu) ‘ move ’). • 
ghj when initial, results in yt — yji; (ghies-), Sk. itydt, I- 
fieri. Cloth, gistra-dagis, A.S. geosira (<v>= o-umlaut of »•). 
O.H.G. ges/aron (G. gesiern). 

ti dhi became ee ; this after consonants was reduced to 
e, and in other surroundings, though ee remained in Homer, 
simplification also gave the same result j dialectically, how- 
ever, the ee appears as vr — ue ea, uwa for via. (the i-forms 
arc due to the adoption of the acc. vn as a new stem in 
place of «-) neuter plu. of vi;. In the last word, the initial 
a is due to the frequent conjunction of this form with other 
plurals in a, from which by wrong division it abstracted the 
a, c.g., o-oiti vra was divided aw a, compare ixtnebitxa 

(a crasis of tjti/iw btxa), which through maldivision gave 
rise to the ghost-word cSiixo, also Sayce’s explanation -of 
ala, as due to a reading of 'varplba'yalizi, as xarpibu / 
dial. Consult index, under newt and nickname, for similar 
results in English. Resuming examples of ti, dhi, we have 
•vdea for «rai via ; piece;, Attic pin; (Sk. inddi/yas). ' 

si also gives ee and w — xaee-Jt, xaw-Ju for xa vennu, L. 
suit for siu>, Goth, sii/fan, A.S. scozvan, O.H.G. siinvan (G. 
sank, ‘Ort des Schuhmachcrs ’) (Sk. syu-). 

Note the different results in Greek of piece;, pin; (sufiix 
-in-), and of trarpie; (suffix -iio-). 

di, gi, g?i give as result a sound that is represented by 
.the letter £ (Lesb. eb)—m^e; ‘ on foot,’ compare rvi&ti 
' fetter ’j d^epai ‘reverence,’ compare dyio; (jag-); 

• wash,’ compare h'btw with labialised velar (neigB-). 

Note the different results in Greek of pilfa ‘work’ (reg. 
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for Fpccyiio), Goth, waurkjan , O.H.G. imirchen (G. 
: wirken ) (urg-), with suffix -ip, compare Gk. ’ipyov (spSa = 
tjergio), A.S. wiercan (uerg-), and of Mu (suid-), I,, sudor, 
A.S. stoat, O.H.G. sweif (G. schtpeiss) (suoid -), with suffix -tip. 

i appears in Latin initially as j—jecur (cp. Gk 7] rap) • 
after a consonant it preserved consonantal force, only if 
said consonant had disappeared — -Jovis (Sk. dyads), did 
(aghio). If the consonant remained, the i had vocalic force 
— medius (Sk. mddhyas), venio for veil io, socius (sotaios), 
compare sequor (seta-). 

Between vowels i drops — aer- ( aes , acris) (Sk. dyas ‘iron’), 
sto (staid), moneo ( moneifi ), audio (audiid). An i has also 
dropped in spud (spiu-), st/o (Goth, siujau), fieri (ghies-). 

Allusion has been made to ai, ei, oi, ai, ei, oi, under 
these respective heads. The first element of the long 
varieties is shortened when a consonant follows. 

In Teutonic, i and j have the same representation. 
For an example of i appearing medially in Gothic as j, take 
inidjis (Sk. mddhyas ), siujau (Gk. xaaeuu 1 stitch,’ L. suo siu-). 

After a short vowel there is a noticeable representation 
of i in Gothic, viz. -^-(Norse -ggj-,-ggj — iddja ‘ I went ’ 
(Sk. dydm), A.S. code (ija + de, pret. suff.) ; twaddje, gen., 
Norse tweggja, A.S. tweg(e)a, O.H.G. zweijo. In West 
Germanic, an i was generated, which formed a diphthong 
with the preceding vowel, or gave 1, if the preceding vowel 
was i. 

A w occurs in place of an i in Anglo-Saxon and Old High 
German — A.S. sawan, O.H.G. sdwan (saan sahan), saian (i 
for i), (Goth, saian, seio) ; A.S. blowan, O.H.G. bluojan, 
bluoivan (Teut. bldianan — L. fids). It is supposed that 
after i had in part dropped out before guttural vowels, w was 
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foisted in as glide. On the establishment of the types, inter- 
change would ensue, and one or other type be generalised. 
This is Brogmann’s explanation. 

/, for which there was no special sign in the manu- 
scripts of Anglo-Saxon and Old High German, was repre- 
sented initially, especially before it, by /— A.S. fang (gcong), 
O.H.G. fang. It is not known whether originally / or/ 
appeared in this word. Medially i is also found, but per- 
haps stands for ij. 

In A.S. fir * brass,’ O.H.G. tr (Goth, ah, Sk. ayas, 1~ 
acs (dies-), we have an example of the dropping of »V It is 
also dropped before t. 

In Anglo-Saxon, palatal g is a representative of i—gif 
1 if* (Goth, jafaii) ; g is also a representation in the same 
language — cicgaii * call,’ a -ja- verb (if, umlaut of At) (g«ot}-) T 
Gk. jSiSf. 

In Old High German, g with sound of English y in yet, 
alsojoccurs as representative — genir (jtner). 

Original / can sometimes be traced by gemination — A.S. 
syllan ‘give,' O.H.G. stllcn (Goth, saljan ) ; AS. (eg 
* edge ’ (L. tides). 

In Anglo-Saxon, the fact of umlaut argues the original 
presence of / di-man 1 deem ’ (Goth, domjaii). 

With reference to Gothic siitjan (L. sufi, Gk. zueavu), it 
is conjectured, that in forms, where the / of a formative 
suffix followed hard on a previous /, the first was lost by dis- 
similation, even in the Indo-European period, but being 
preserved in another setting, might reassert itself even in 
conditions where it had originally gone under. • 

i before a consonant, and after long vowels, was dropped 
in the primitive language — compare Sk. rtiyas plu., with 
Sk. riis sing., I. nr. 
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J : Sk. jugim, Gk. tyyiv, L. jugum, Goth, jut, A.S. gtoe 
< iucian “to yoke’), O.H.G. joh (G .joch). 

Gk. 7 argues the spirant. The existence of the spirant 
can best be demonstrated when it occurs initially. It is 
said, however, that r.irrat may be attached to a root ked-. 
Gk. £1 r/ir, it should be mentioned, had originally for initial 
sound not j , but di (cp. dialectic form luy&t), which fell 
together with j in primitive Greek. 

It might be well to give another example of original j — 
Sh. yasami ‘bubble,’ Gk. £«'«, AS. gist ‘yeast,’ O.H.G. 
jesan * ferment ’ (G. garen) (jes-). 

Another proof of spirantal i or j is worth mentioning : — 
When y is spirantal in a Sanskrit verb, it still remains in re- 
duplication, whereas, when the y is semivocalic in origin, a 
wcak-grade form of the verb is found, beginning with f, 
eg., i appears in iynja, perlTof yaj ‘sacrifice’ (Gk. Hyne, 
■afcjiui), instead of ya-. This change of y is by Sanskrit 
grammarians called samprasaratfa (cp. below under « and v ). 

In Latin and Teutonic, as in Sanskrit, / and j fell 
together. 

9 : Sk. Svdluras , Gk. ixupi;, I- socer (. sueeer ), Goth. 
sioAihra, AS. swcor ( sweohor ), O.H.G. swehur (G. schwaher) 
-(sudknro-). 

v: Sk. vise ‘clothe,’ j sing. pres, atm., Gk. f nupu, L. 
vestio, Goth, wasjan ‘clothe,’ AS. werian ‘wear,’ O.H.G. 
weriatt. 

It is usually impossible to tell to which of the two sounds, 
semivowel or spirant, a sound under consideration has to be 
referred. If, as in the case of i, u alternates with the vowel 
a, we may be sure, that in the given case, its origin is semi- 
vocalic . For example in Sk. cinvinti (kvinnriti), 3 plu. 
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pres., and Sk. cinuthd (keinutd), a plu. pres. (kBej- * set in 
rows ’), v alternates with u, a fact which argues an original y. 
Moreover, and it will be remembered that this also held 
good in the case of /, if there subsist certain ablaut relations 
between certain sound-groups, and one of the correlates be 
of a vocalic nature, we are entitled to infer the presence of 
the semivowel. For example, A.S. sioefn 1 dream ’ (suepnos, 
strong grade), L. somnus (sgopnos, strong grade), Gk. 
vvtog (supnos, weak grade, Greek has generalised the weak 
grade of certain cases) exhibit a correspondence that, in the 
circumstances, proves the presence of the semivowel. : 

In Sanskrit verbs reduplicating with va-, e.g., ' Vfdh 
‘grow,’ pf. atm. vavfdhi we pronounce for the spirant; in 
those reduplicating with it-, e.g., vac ‘speak,’ pf. uvacha we 
pronounce for the semivowel. Compare what was said 
above under j. 

Initial « was lost in Sanskrit before « and a — Sk. uham - 
‘ caul ’ (L. vulva) (ulp-) ; Sk. dnja, L. lana (pin-), L. vel/us ■ 
(??*-)• 

In Greek, I.E. « appeared as F, which was,' as a 
rule, vocalic and not spirantal in character, sometimes also 
as v and /8 — /Eol. auue (&Fu s), Attic Me ‘dawn;’ ^Eol. 
fipnruf 1 orator.’ The F remained up to historic times, and 
first disappeared in Ionic-Attic. The disappearance took 
place both medially (see below), and initially — eroe (L. veins). 
Sometimes, initially, « is represented by * — EXzos (L. ulcus 
( vulcus, , ve/cus)).* 

* Mr. Darhishire refers this to a root beginning with s or su, holding 
as he does that F regularly became 1 in Greek. Certain obstinate rough 
breathings he refers to original v and not «, supporting his contention by 
facts drawn from Armenian, where, as he seems to make ont, the semi- 
vowel and the spirant are still distinguishable. 
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In I tin also, u drops initially before il followed by a 
consonant, unless that consonant be / (except l+c) — undo 
(uond->. (loth. 1 cato, A.S. water (nod-) ; also before sonant 
/ and r—llna (cp. velltts), radix (Goth, wadrts) (njd- and 
?rd ) ) ; but term ‘ boar,' Gk. apcr,i (uers-, ijrs-). 

For examples in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, of u 
between vowels, take Sk. jivds, Gk. Sic,;, L. vivas, Goth. 
kudus, A.S. civic, civicu (c developed before u(w), E. quick, 
whii{loi <) fp. 96)), O.H.G. quee (G. keck ) (gRiuoB); Sk. 
avis, Gk. *(F)is, L. ovis, Goth. awc]u • flock,’ A.S. cowu 
‘ewe,’ O.H.G. awi nom. plu. (G. auc ‘nur noch mund- 
artlich ’ Wuigand), I.E. oui- ; Sk. ndva, Gk. hnu. (i» 
tsfit 'nine in all’), L. uovem, Goth, mutt, A.S. 
nigpn, O.H.G. niun (for niuttn, A.S. g is a glide, I.E. 
ngun) ; Gk. ti;, 0; (aiF*;) poss. adj., L. situs, O.L. sovos 
(seijos) — cp. tuns, O.L. fovusjG k. and denuo for de 

turrit : Gk. f. Goth. si(k), E. ku(sk) (sue), L. sc (s ye) ; Gk. 
*J(F) 0 » 1 alone ’ (o|nos, strong grade of demonst., rt. i)— cp. 
Gk. ihi; ‘ one,’ ti*n ‘ ace on dice,’ L. anus (pines); Gk. ui(F) 

L. ■ acvttm, Goth, dims, A.S. diva dat., O.H.G. ewa ‘long 
time’ (Kluge says that A.S. itw* law,’ O.H.G. eiua ‘mar- 
riage’ G. eke) are from aeqitus, but aequus ( aeviquos ) is 
perhaps connected with aevum) ; Sk. devds, Gk. Sic;, L,- 
divas ( dentes' ), Norse TJr, A.S. Tiw ‘god of war’ (E. 
Tuesday), O.H.G. Zio. Note the disappearance of u 
in Sk. dytlm, Gk. Zf,t, L. diem ( diem, cp. nom. dpraB 
‘sky’). 

After a consonant the following may serve as examples : 
— of tij : Sk. . catvaras, Goth, fidwor ( hwidwor , for / see 
Chapter IV. p. 104), Gk. rtrrapt; (r.FuFapt;), L. quatuor, A.S. 
fcatver , O.H.G. fior (kuekuor- kuekur, the second guttural 
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due to assimilation) (kuetnor-, kuetur-, ksetuor-) ; of du : 
Sk. dots, Gk. oil, L. its (cp. helium- dttclhmi)\ L. bonus 
(duonos), compare Sk ditvas ‘a mark of respect’; of dhu : 
Sk. ftrdhvds, Gk. ipM;, L. arduus (rdhuds). 

Note L. quartus (kBturtbs), Gk. lf)vpi<s (kctur-). The 
lost consonant in rpu-silp. would, being a velar, have appeared 
as s before r. Compare for loss of initial letter, Sk. (k)//tr- 
yas * fourth.’ 

For examples of pn, bhu, take ujswf, for vr,«Fi»e (cp. 
oitrunoi); bmpptaXn;, for vtrtppFiu\»i (jSiw) ; dubius for 
dubhuiios; -bo, -bam, for -bhtio -lliudm. 

It is not a velar guttural that appears in equus (post- class, 
form owing to the analogy of cqui — class, form ecus or equos), 
but a palatal guttural followed by »/. The root is I.E. 
dkuos. The cognates are Sk. divas, Gk. «r«s tr.r. n (?), Goth. 
ailnoa-, A.S. eoh. The ' in ^ rtrof represents the i that so 
frequently was prefixed in the sentence-life of the word 
— cp.‘ Fr. lierre ‘ ivy ’ for Vliierre. The 1 of kt wo; (I.E. e) 
is a stumbling-block. 

sn is thus represented — Sk. svadAs, Gk. r.&li, L. suavis, 
A.S. sttvtc, O.H.G. sudfi, (suadu-) ; Gk. (f)Jg (sueks), L. 
sex, Goth, sai/is, A.S. seox, O.H.G. schs (seks) ; Sk. svdsar-, 
L. soror (snesor), Goth, noistar, A.S. swtostor (eo due to 
//-umlaut), O.H.G. ssvester (suestr-) ; Sk. svid ‘ sweat,’ Gk. 
toot, i opu; (s\pd-), L. sudor, A.S. swat (suojd-). 

Gk. >F, pF, >-F were differently treated, in some dialects 
becoming w, pp, XX — in others, remaining as », p, and X, with 
compensation-lengthening in previous syllable. ' In Attic 
the F simply dropped. 

Examples are Lesb. yin a, Ion. youtiu, Att.yovara (yovfa)’; 
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Ion. zo jpii, Dor. •/. upu, Attic y.6pr t (y.npFu) ; Horn. olXog, Att. 
UXog (oXFog), Sk. sdrvas, L. satins. 

Enough has been said about u as second element of diph- 
thong under au, eu, mi, &c. Before consonants, the first 
element of an, eu, ou, was shortened in Greek. These diph- 
thongs then fell together with the corresponding shorts. 

Intervocalic « drops in Latin before u — the borrowed 
oleum and ollvittn (iXai(F)ov — the o is due to an assumed 
connexion with oleo), also after u — puer and povcr. 
uit however remains after l—juvd. u following a short 
vowel, and followed by i or e, throws off the vowel and be- 
comes vocalised, au becoming au, and ou becoming Ft (ou), or 
sometimes 0 — atispex for avispex, Ftp'tlid and dpi l to (for 
oviptlio), ntindinae and ndndinae for novendinae. If u fol- 
lows a long vowel or diphthong, it drops altogether — praecd 
1 herald ’ from prae, voco. 

After a consonant, u in Latin sometimes remains — arvum ; 
sometimes interchanges with b— fenced and ferbeo, helvits, 
gilvus , and gilbus ; sometimes is vocalised — -tenuis (Sk. lanvl 
‘stretched ’) ; after l it is assimilated — sollus (Sk. sdrvas) ; it 
drops after / (from dhu), and in an unaccented syllable after 
d—falld (dhu!-, Gk. OoXepog ‘ troubled,’ Goth, dwals ‘ dull, 
A.S. dol \ O.H.G. toll (G. toll) (dhuol-) Wharton), dis- 
‘ asunder ’ (Goth twis (standan) ‘ to depart from one ’). 

Finally it is vocalised after loss of e — sett (slve). 

In Teutonic, u was still a vowel-consonant. This sound 
remained in Gothic, but in other dialects progressed towards 
a spirant. In this family, u is very constant, appearing in 
all positions. In Old High German, it was apt to disappear 
after consonants other than r, /, s. 

Examples of u in the Teutonic languages have appeared 

D 
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above. It will therefore only be necessary to mention one 
or two more of particular interest or significance. 

Medially between u and //, ;/ is lost in Cloth, juggs (jin'- 
t/tigas ) , A.S. geong and iung, 0.1I.G. juiig (1^. juvtueus, 
Jmtnk6). 

Dcforc a consonant in Gothic, as we saw above, 70 was 
written u — kudus from kwiu(a)z (L. virus — (gVittos). 

Parallel to the representation of -/- by -ddj-, we have u after 
short vowels rcprcscntcd'by -ggic- (Norse -ggv-, -gg-) — triggsva 
‘covenant* (Norse Oy$ ’gr). In West Germanic a // was 
generated which formed a diphthong with the preceding 
vowel, or gave u if the preceding vowel was u — Goth, Iriggtvs 
4 true,* A.S. friesiv (ie-eo by /-umlaut), O.H.G. friint’i. 

In Teutonic, nu becomes/;;/, //—Goth, kinnus, A.S. «//(//), 
O.H.G. e/iinni (Gk. yin; ‘jaw,’ I* genuinus ‘grinder’); 
A.S. tyrtitf, O.H.G. di/iuti (Sk. /antis, I. tenuis— 

In A.S. cttmari, -nu- ( = «»/ = TcuL «v) appears as u — 
cp. O.H.G. ka/nan (qutman) (Gk. faint, I_ sett id — EVmlo). 

From A.S. nigoti (Goth. ///»//, sec above), it appears that 
g sometimes represents orig. // ; and A.S. tok (I„ eguus, 
see above) shews that //, after becoming final, may be lost. 

tja from uei, is, in A.S. gculo 4 yellow,’ O.H.G. geln (gen. 
gefsves, G.gelh), L. hcivus, gilms (ghvelnos) represented by o. 
Compare O.H.G. cro 4 earth ’ (L arm in). 

s: Sk. sz'tfsii, L. sonar (suesfir), Goth, swistar, A.S. 
sxveos/or, O.H.G. sztvs/er (G. sc/nt’cstcr) (syestr-). 

There is no cognate in Greek unless Schrader’s sugges- 
tion anent tofi; be adopted, via., Uftt=eFte°f‘-i ‘sisters’ 
children,’ orig. 4 sisters.’ In the Teutonic cognates, a / is 
developed between s and r (see below). 
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s generally remains in Sanskrit, but passes into the cere- 
bral sibilant s/t, when immediately preceded by any vowel 
save if, or when preceded by k or r, except the s be final or 
followed by r — vishdm (uis&m, cp. L. virus (uis6s) ) ; snushd 
* daughter-in-law * (L. minis) j pdrshnis ‘ heel,* Gk. •srtpm 
(cp. -r’/.ic and TrS>Ji), L. perna ‘ham* ( pemix ‘ swift ’), 
■Goth, fatrzna (s, and not z, to have been expected, the 
accent being on first syllable), A£.fiersen,fyrsn ( ie,y <= umlaut 
of fa the breaking of c), O.H.G fersana (G. ferse) (persna, 
-ni). Note also s/uis/i * six 1 (I- sex). 

Before / (palatal sibilant) at the beginning of the next 
syllable, s becomes i — h'Aiuras * father-in-law ’ (Gk. ixupt; 
(*F **-)). 

si appears as eh ( eeh)—gdehami ( gdcchami ) * I go ’ (Gk. 
■Bdcr.u (Buck lii) ) (g5qisk6). 

For the general history of the s sounds in the Classical 
.and Teutonic languages, it will be convenient to make the 
•surrounding of the sound the principle of classification. 

Starting from examples with a vocalic neighbourhood, let 
there then be set down examples of s in the neighbourhood 
of continuous consonants, followed by examples that exhibit 
j in the company of stops. 

s before vowels passes into ' in Greek, but remains in Latin 
and Teutonic— Gk. rro.uai, I- sequor, Goth, saikioan, A.S. 
scon (for seohan), O.H.G. sehan (sekv-); Gk. fyag ‘shrew- 
mouse,’ J* sorex (Fr. souris) ; Gk. ipu-, I* semi-, Sk. sami-, 
A.S. sam- (E. sand-blind). 

Sometimes * appears, if in the next syllable or the one 
after, an aspirate, either original or developed from s, is 
met with — Gk. ‘a Su ‘ dry ’ from aihu, older abhu (cp. fut. 
aiicu), and in other cases — upu( => ipiu) ‘join,’ L. sero. In 
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fact; (Sk. asma-), the * is probably due to the analogy of 
fact; (Sk. yushma-), and cisrfar,i (for takes after 

Urofuti. 

Between vowels, s disappear? in Greek, and generally 
passes into r in Latin — Gk. ytmi, L. generis, (Sk .jdnasas — 
gen-), cp. Goth, hunt, A.S. cyn{n) (y= umlaut of Teut. u) r 
O.H.G. cunni (gn-), and L. ndscor (gn-) ; Gk. fa (Attic 
5), Sk. asam (Ism). L. tram is supposed to represent an un- 
augmented fern, m should have given em in Latin, and the 
am will be owing to the analog}' of the usual imperfect 
ending -bam. There is no trace of augment in Latin. 
The general absence of augment is perhaps due to the 
generalisation of unaugmented types. 

The following are additional examples of intervocalic s — 
Gk. fcptai (Sk. blidrase) ; Gk. faca • I knew ’ (Sk. dvcdi- 
shatn, aor.) ; Gk. ni{e)6; ‘daughter-in-law,’ I* minis, (Sk.- 
smisM, A.S. snoru, O.H.G. snora, sntira (G. sehmir) 
(snus-)); f u/%u for /in%t>a=/ici£ooct, cp. L. mdjdra for 
mahjosa. 

Sometimes, however, intervocalic s is found in Greek — 
vpdtn ‘leek,’ L. porrum (pfsom). , 

In Latin too, s is found — susurrus, a word of imitative 
origin, asinus, tiasns, casa, caesaries (for. these last see 
account of Conway’s Law, Chap. VII.). 

s in causa canssa, is for ss — caussa ‘cutting, legal decision r 
comes, according to Conway, from the participle of *caudo,. 
which became dido, on the analogy of incudo. The s in 
Jusus ‘spindle’ stands also for ss—Jiisits from fudtus, parti- 
ciple of /undo, quaeso is for quaes-so (or apply Conway’s 
Law), hausl for haus-si. 

One more example of intervocalic s in Latin is era, O.L_ 
eso, subjunctive used as future, cp. Gk. tu Si. 
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Mudi.il s may remain in Teutonic — A.S. nasu (cp. L. ttaris), 
or berime r /through s), if the vowel immediately preceding 
did no; iu.--e the principal accent (see account of Venter's 
Law, Chap. VII.). 

: before i and u has been already treated under * and it. 

In Minerva from Mencsua (cp. Gk. /«»«-* sense, mind') 
we have s appearing as r before //. 

Something must now be said of s in conjunction with 
continuous consonants. 

sr in Greek becomes pp, which, when initial, was reduced 
to p — Horn, ifftif fat (Sk. dsravat) (sreii-), fan (srou-), faatf 
(sru')i fa fin (srobh-, cp. L. s orbed (srbh-)). 

In Latin, initial sr became Jhr, then fr; medial sr became 
hr—frigus --- srigos (Gk. p?y<t;) ; fraga ‘ strawberries ’ = srdga 
(Gk. faeyis ‘grape’); sobrinus ‘ cousin ' = snesriiios 
* sister’s son ' ; cerebrum = ccresrom (keres-), cp. Gk. r.api for 
r-apisu (kres-) ; funebris = fitnesris, cp. funestus, Juntts fun- 
eris ; mtmbrum *= memsrom, cp. Goth, mints ‘flesh’; tene- 
Irae (3k. lamisrd, O.H.G. demertinga (G. ddmmerttng), 
cp. O.H.G. dinstar, finstar (G. finster.) ). Two stems 
mixed produced tenebrae, viz., ietnsrd and tetmsra. The 
former became tensrd, and its n was introduced into the 
latter. This is Brugmann’s explanation of the « in tenebrae, 
Kluge says that dissimilation from the following labial b pro- 
duced tt, Wharton suggests a popular connexion with fated. 

dirud for dismo is formed after dilud. 

In Teutonic," sr initial, or medial (before the date of Ver- 
ncr’s Law), became sir — Goth, swisiar, &c.j A.S. stream, 
O.H.G. slroum (Gk. fan— (srou-). 
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The combination rs has been already referred to under;-. 
si in Greek becomes XX, which initially passes into X, 
and sometimes medially, with compensation — >.f,yu * cease ’ 
(slegu-), cp. langued (slangs ), A.S. slccc and O.H.G. slack 
(slags-) ; Gk. and yp.t «, Lesb. yiKKm (Sk. sa/tdsra) 

(gheslo-, ghesliio-). 

In Latin s disappears before l— langueo (see above), 
prelum ‘wine-press' for prcslom, aid for axld (cp. axilla 
‘ armpit,’ A.S. eaxl ‘ shoulder,' O.H.G. ahsala (G. achsel) ), 
velum for vexlom (ve/to), sedla for seantsld (scando), cuRna 
for cocsRnd (without compensation in unaccented syllable). 

locus is for sf locus, Rs for stRs, lien ‘spleen’ for splien 
(Gk. «w>js»)- 
si remains in Teutonia 

The combination Is has been referred to under /. 
s medial disappears in Greek before tn, with compensation 
— Attic tipi, Lesb. tp/ti (ie/n ) : £u,u n * leaven ’ (guff/tii), L. jus 
‘broth,’ cp. Sk.jv/j/w. Sometimes, however, by form-associa- 
tion, the s is brought back— thus, sen induces ie/tsr for regular 
fiah, and ij/tpherai induces r,ppite/Lai beside regular cT/j.ui. 

aa/tueg is for tFarapme (p. 122) (suad-), cp. a>3£i u (agand-) 
and tidt/Mu (suad-) ; for oSa/i.5. (cp. oi/j-ri). 

e remains in o/is/^aXsoj ‘ terrible,’ A.S. . smeortan (E. 
smart), O.H.G. smerzan (G. schmerzen) (smerd-), cp. L. 
tnordco (smrd-), but drops in pubiau, after assimilation, cp. 
fi/.opptibr,f. 

In Latin s drops before m* — mints, cp. Sk. smi ‘ smile,’ 
E. smile, smirk; primus for prismos ; dhnoveo for dismoved, 
edmena for casmcna, dmittd for opsmittd— the last-two without 
compensation in an unaccented syllable. 

* Conway says that during the period of rhotacism x before nasals and 
after an accented syllabic became r in Latin — carmen, vena, diurnus. 
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subtemen is for sub/exmen, semenstris, for sexmenstrjs. 
s/ 11 , as appears from cognates given above, remains in 
Teutonic. It drops however in Goth, im ‘ am,’ Gk. tl/n (ie/u). 
A.S. cum is said to be the result of contamination with beom. 

For example of ms take in Greek hsi/ict, J.esb. hi/s/ia (for 
ittpeu) ■ in latin, sutnpsl with intrusive / — unless this is a 
new formation, for ms probably became ns; in Teutonic, 
Goth, a/m (Sk. Amsas (6msos) — cp. I* umerus (6mesos) and 
Gk. ujm; (dmsos).) 

sn in Greek passes into » — ibtnjrtf * well spun ’ ( (e)iso>). 
Initially, this was simplified to r —n(c)bf (Sk. snus/ia). 

>r remains in some dialects, but is in others simplified, 
with compensation — Ion. fatnbf, Lesb. futnit (for tpaftm os); 
Zibr, for exr„ Ionic iwS/sm ' dress ' exhibits this simplifica- 
tion and compensation, but _<r was reintroduced from forms 
with that letter, viz., ieirnui, &c., and the tnu/it that was got 
after assimilation of the a became permanent. 

s before n disappears in Latin — nurtts (Sk. stutsM ) ; satin 
for satisne ; viden for videsne, with shortening of vowel ; 
dinumtro for disnumero; par no. ‘-ham’ (persna, see above); 
annus for as nos (asn-), cp. Goth, asans * harvest ’ (ason-). 

lima is for lonxna; sent for sexni, ptnna for petsna (pefc- 
‘fly’); ternuus, ‘headlong’ for cersnuos, cp. cerebrum for 
aresrom ; aims ‘alder’ for alsnus, A.S. air, O.H.G. (lira 
and ( rila (G. trie). 

For sn in Teutonic, take Goth, asiteis ‘day-labourer,’ 
A.S. esne, O.H.G. (sni (Teut. dsnija-, with accent on first 
syllable — cp. Goth, asans * harvest ’) ; but forms also occur 
that must have had the first syllabic unaccented, judging 
from the operation of Vemer’s Law— O.H.G. am, gen. 
ami ‘harvest’ (M.H.G. ( me, G. ernte), anion ‘reap,’ A.S. 
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carman * cam ’ (Teut. aznojan). Also, ncccntless on rool, 
A.S. kornian ‘learn,’ O.H.G. lirncn, tcmin (Tcut. liznojan 
— cp. Goth. Ah's ‘ I know,’ prct.-pres. with accent on root- 
syllabic ) ; and O.H.G. hirni ((). Aini), from hirzni Airsri 
(’1'eut. hlrznlfd), I* antrum, , Scotch /tarns. Compare also, 
with labial, Goth, fcvairnei ’ skull.’ 

Thu combination ns, followed by a consonant, has been 
already noticed under n. 

For an example in Greek of ns, followed by a vowel, take 
t/tuna, Lcsb. t.aikia (for i/ttrea). 

srrieeu 1 winnow ’ is said to be for srrneiu, L. pins? (pins- 
.md pis-). 

ns remains in I-alin — mentis. ns occurs frequently 
enough in Teutonic, and often where one would ex- 
pect nz. 

ss in Greek becomes s — rri«» appears as iztet, even in 
Homer, cp. ojensmf for &j(+evr,\t;. 

ss remains in 1-alin after short vowels, but is reduced to 
single s after long vowels — gessi, gresstts, casstts ‘empty’ 
(. mitus from cado), but mi si, /tarsi, fttstts (see above), ss 
probably occurred in primitive Teutonic, but afterwards got 
reduced to s. There arc no sure examples. 

Before tenues, s usually remains everywhere. 

For s lost in such a surrounding take as example Gk. 
m[F)su * perceive ’ ((d)« iw), L. caret, Goth. ( tts)sAa;rs 
‘prudent,’ A.S. sdaaiian ‘show* (skvou-, cp. $utcr.i(f)o: 
‘ sacrificing priest ’) ; L. farms * sparing,’ cp. Gk. ezufti;, 
A.S. spier ‘ sparing’ (spar-). 

saint /um ‘sand’ is for fsablam (psabh-), cp. ‘peb- 
ble’ (ps&bh-). 

In the combination As, the letters sometimes interchange 
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places — L. ascia ‘ axe,’ cp. Gk. u%i hj, Goth, akioizi, A.S. 

; L. vistum * mistletoe,’ cp. Gk. /gfj. 

j In rv/cr, &c., is said to be a reduction of ks, cp. i^bcspSt 
* from above.’ 

sh has been transposed in cp. Lesb. exUpog. 

s/itdeo is for pstudeo (pstud-), cp. Gk. ertiou ‘hasten’ 
(psteud-) ; sternup ‘ sneeze ’ is for psternud (pstem-), cp. Gk. 
'zr&n-j’utt (pstrn-). 

Examples of final s are common everywhere. Final s in 
Teutonic was subject to the action of Vemer’s Law. 'The 
c which the operation of this law produced, passed into s 
in Gothic, and shared the lot of the s that had remained 
unchanged. But the regular appearance of original final s, 
as c,v.hen a suffix is attached— -juzei ‘ye who’ (jus ‘ye’), 
htvazuh ' every ’ (lavas ‘ who ’) — would lead one to suppose 
that before its passage to s, z had generally usurped the 
place of final r. This opinion is supported by the fact that 
in the case of an s which had become final at a later date, 
s remains — wasuh ‘ and there was ’ (was * it was.’) 

Final s was in Norse levelled* binder z, the latter appear- 
ing as r. 

In West Germanic, final s — which had made encroach- 
ments on the territory of final s — was dropped, but final s 
was retained. In Old High German, the s dominated the 
nominatives plural of a- stems, but in Anglo-Saxon, s re- 
asserted itself, and was generalised— O.H.G. faga ‘days,’ 
A.S. dagos. 

When r appears for s — O.H.G. ir, er (Goth, is ); O.H.G. 
wir (Goth, was) ; O.H.G. car, zur, zer (Goth, /us-) — this 
is doubtless due to facts in sentence phonetics. 

In all European languages, the combination of original 
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media aspirata+s, has the same representation as original 
iemtis+s. 

z : This sound probably only appeared before mediae- 
and aspirated mediae. Owing to the operation of various- 
changes, this consonant hardly survives in proprih persond in 
the languages under consideration. 

Gk. efiitYu/M ' quench ’ is said to represent zgve-, the weak 
grade of segue-, seen in L. segnis ‘slow.’ Gk. ?<r it ‘be’ is 
for isdki (sd/it), with prothetic vowel, induced by sibilant. 
Mi ‘know ' is for uiddhi (uejd-). 

In Gk. puaiti, Goth, mizdo ‘reward,’ A.S. meord (W.S. 
mid (E. meed)), O.H.G. meta, mieta, miata (G. miethc 
‘ pay ”), the originals were rnizdhd-, mizdha-. 

Gk. xiiaiof ‘hole,’ L. atstos, Goth, huzd ‘hoard,’ A.S. 
hard are to be referred to kuzdh- (keudh- ‘hide,’ cp. 
Gk. ziitu, A.S. hfdan (with »-umlaut of eo)). 

The original of nidus was nizdos \ of si do, sizdo ; of nicrgus 
1 gull ’”(* diver’), mezguos ; of idem, izdem; of hordeunt, 
gkfsdeioni, cp. A.S. gersf, O.H.G. gersta ‘barley’ (gherzd-); 
of nobis, &c., nozbis, with bh- suffix. 

hasta (Goth, gasds ‘ goad,’ A.S. gierd (ie= /-umlaut of ea, 
the breaking of a) (E. yard), O.H.G. gerta (G. gerte)) is from 
ghazdha. E. goad (A.S. gad (ghajto-) is cognate with Sk.' 
hi * drive on,’ and Gk. -go. ftc ‘ shepherd’s staff.’ 

r : Sk. rudhirds (rudhr-) Gk. ipuipii, L. ruber (radhr-, L. 
ntssus (rudhto-)), Goth. rrfit)>s, A.S. read, O.H.G. rot 
(rotfdh-j cp. with same root, L. rufus). 

There were at least two liquids in Indo-European — r and 
/. ■ Sanskrit does not always corroborate European (or- 
Armenian) in its representation of these sounds, for, while 
Sk. r usually answers to European r, the latter is sometimes 
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represented in Sanskrit by /. Sometimes both r and a later 
/appear. European l is in Sanskrit mostly represented by 
r, but sometimes by /, or by r, and later by /. The /, 
however, that represents European /, is a much more 
frequent sound than the l that corresponds to European r. 

So far as frequent occurrence is concerned, r in Sanskrit 
wins easily. There is hardly a root containing /, that does 
not also show r, and it was only in the later periods of the 
language that / asserted its individuality. 

r had in Sanskrit a cerebral pronunciation. A following 
dental becomes cerebral, and r itself vanishes — kdtas ‘wicker- 
work 1 (toort-), cp. Gk. zap ra?.?.e; ‘basket,’ Goth, hafirds 
‘door,’ A.S. hyrdel ‘hurdle’ (y* /-umlaut), O.H.G. hurt 
(G. hiirdt) 1 wickerwork ’ (tort-), and I- crates (toft-). 

In Greek, initial p sometimes suffers prothesis — ipvOpit 
(L. ruber). i 

Occasionally, to satisfy the desire for dissimilation, the 
one liquid takes the place of the other — pi>p//.o7.umpui 
‘frighten ’ and /Uppepe t ‘fear.’ 

This process is common in : Latin — catrultus and caelum, 
(excmpl)aris and (aegu)alis, peregrhius and Vulgar Latin 
pelegrinus (O.F. pelegrtn, F. pilerin (E. pilgrim)). 

Notice the following assimilations in Latin — stella for 
ster/a-d* sfemo), paullus far paurlos (Gk. mtupe;). 

In the same language, ri rl sometimes result in er—lubernus 
( hlbrinus hlmrimts), cp. Gk. -gju/upnit ; incerlus for incritos 
(cp. Gk. ur.pm ;) ; sictrnd for seer i no (even simple cerno with 
accented syllable shews the er, got presumably from the 
cpds .) ; lero (Mo, cp. trtvl). 

rs appears as rr, and before t, as s, with compensation — 
porrum (Gk. erpam— prsom ) ) ferre for ferse; far farris 
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(Goth, barisetns ' of barley,’ A.S. here — bhars-) ; fastlgium , 
for Jarsitgutum (bhfstf-), cp. Sk. bhfshtis ‘ point, ’ A.S. byrst 

* bristle ’ (t/r into yr, by /-umlaut) (bhystl-). 

- Unoriginal rs remains, and interchanges Svith ss — dorsum 
dossum ( dorttum , drt-). Compare Dossenus ‘the hunch- 
back of the Atellan farces ’ ; but this word is now said to be 
of Semitic origin, and to mean * bon vivant' 
rs remained in Greek, but later became pp — Oapesu and 
iappiu, Goth, gadattrsan, A.S. durran, O.H.G. turran 
(dhrs-) ; vipetfstu ‘ dry up ' (ters-) ; Sk. tfshyami * I thirst * I* 
tomb ( torsed ), Goth, \murstei , A.S. Syrst (y through /-umlaut), 
O.H.G. durst (trs-). 

rs sometimes becomes rr in Teutonic (see previous sen- 
tence) — O.H.G. irrbn (G. irren), (L. errare for ersarc, 
Goth, airzjan * mislead ’). 

For the r in Teutonic, that through intermediate a came 
to represent I.E. s, see the Chapter on Grimm’s Law. 

Note flwrr ( = career, by dissimilation) and r.upxht(. 
r disappears before (s)n in cents ( eaesna) = cacrsna , cp. sili- 
ccrnium ‘ funeral feast ’ (sedeb + ) j after st in fracstigiac (by 
dissimilation) * tricks ’ (prat, strJga * witch ’) ; before sc in 
posed (por(c)scd), Sk. prehami * I ask,’ O.H.G. forsedn (G. 
forschen) (prksk-), cp. L. precor, Goih. fraihnan, A.S .frignan 
(prek-), and L. proeax (prok-, Gk. dioa? £ro; = OiotrfoxFof) ; 
and before st in tostus ( torstus ). 

In the A.S. rifcling * a sort of shoe or sandal ’ (Norse 
hriflingr, L. crcpida ‘sandal’ (krep-), Gk. zpndf( ‘half- 
boot’ kr§p-), we liave hr represented by r. 

Note the disappearance of r in spccan (for sprecan) . 

* speak.’ 

In Anglo-Saxon, Ir passes into 11, sr into, ss, in sella 

* better ’ for selra, ll&ssa • less ’ for Itesra. 
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1: Sfc. lilt ‘lick,’ Gk. L. lingo, Goth. ( bi)laigdn , 
A.S. liman (with accent following), see 

Paul 6c Kluge's Law, Chap. VII.) O.H.G. Iccchon (G. taken) 
(ligh-, lejgh-, lojgh-, lingh-). 

In Greek, initial >. sometimes suffers prothesis — t>.upp&: 
‘light,’ uMypi ‘small,’ Sk. laghlis, ‘light,’ A.S. htngre 
* quickly,’ O.H.G. luugar * quick,’ (Inghv- and Inghtfrd-), 
cp. L. levis (legh?-), and Goth, leihis, A.S. leoht (co, breaking 
of 4 shortened from t) (Teut. likta, compens. lengthening, 
from lenghu-). 

Before r and 6, 7. in Doric became ► — cp. the fitrung 
and of Theocritus. 

?.r with preceding short vowel results in >.?, with later 
compensatory lengthening— 0o!i7jrui (I.esb. (iStXfreu) = 
yi'Xurui (gUlno-), o?X5flu mJ7.tu/u. 

In Latin In becomes by assimilation ll—collis = colnis 
(cp. Gk. (kuolon-) unless it represents ten, when 

it remains — Filna (Gk. u7.hr, (dl(e)n-), cp. Goth, aleina 
(‘ verschrieben fur alina’ Kluge). A.S. (In ‘ell’ (E. 
Maw) (e from a (orig. o) by.-f-umlaut), O.H.G. (lin(a) (G. 
elk). 

nl gives same result— homullus for homonlos. 

For a like assimilation in Teutonic, compare the Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon cognates of cottis — Goth, hallus ‘rock,’ 
A.S. heall (cp. A.S. liyll (y = f-umlaut of ea) (ksoln-). 

In Latin, A also became ll—collum = colsum (A.S. heals), 
velle for velse. 

7.e remains in Greek — ri7.en ‘boundary-furrow’ (Sk. 
karshami ‘ I furrow, plough,’ (kuels-). 

m: Sk. mddhyas, Gk. /ti(e)as {-dhi-, see under f), L. 
medius, Goth, midjis, A.S. midd, O.H.G. mitti (medhjos). 
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In the parent speech there were as many nasals as there 
were classes of explosives — labial, denial, palatal, and velar 
nasals. 

For these four nasals there were separate characters in 
Sanskrit, not to mention an extra character for a cerebral 
nasal. In English the character of a nasal is still determined 
by its surrounding, although only two characters are made 
use of. 

Final m becomes ► in Greek (and in Teutonic, conserved 
when followed by suffix, dropped otherwise) — Gk. «», .Goth. 
\ana, A.S. Sane, d.H.G. den (with diflf. ablaut) (Sk. lam 
(tom) ); Goth, wulf (Teut. ijulfan). 

Note also a later change of m into n — O.H.G. dat plu. 
lagun (from tagum), A.S. dagt/m (later dagon)-, O.H.G. t 
plu. geban • we give ’ (from gebam, cp. Goth, gibam). 

■ ml is said to have become tr in Horn, yirro • he grasped,’ 
cp. S/ 7 *.aoj (Hesj-ch.) ‘ a grasping.’ 

In 'Latin, m became n before t — contra (a/m) ; before d 
— cundem (eum), perendie ‘day after to-morrow’ (cp. Sk. 
paras ‘yonder 1 : assume a loc. ptresmi (Sk. pdrasmin), 
whence parent, paren). Analogy however produced many 
exceptions — verumtamen and quamdin after the analogy of 
veri/m and quam. 

This change also takes place in Teutonic — Goth. Aund, 
A.S. kit nd, O.H.G. Aunt (see under m) (kmtdm). 

In Greek, /i&p, ^jSX, tip, after the generation of j8 and 3, 
the nasal, when initial, drops — pporot (&fif3peroi) Sk. tndrfas, 
mrtds (xndrtos and mjt<5s, see under <•); fiXttexu ‘come’ 
(/ii/*,SX«xa, i/icXsn (ml-); oporr.ra (probable substitute in 
certain cases for ivSptTr^a). 

In Latin and Greek, mi becomes «/ — vent'd, f$a.hu (gumj6). 

In this combination, gemination appears in Teutonic — 
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AS. frrmmian 'further/ O.H.G. fntmmian, cp. O.H.G. 
Jntm ‘fit* (G .fromm).' 

m is lost in nunaipo ( nomcncupo ), in sesqui- ( semissi - + -que), 
in forceps ( formiceps , ‘quod his, forma, id est calida, capiun- 
tiir’ Festus). 

Plumbum * lead ’ is from mliimbom, cp. Gk. uti.vfifo;, 

n: Sk. ■ mvas, Gk. n»g, L. ntmits (nduos), Sk. ndvyas 
•Goth, niujis, A.S. ttcoa/e, O.H.G. niirwi (G. not) (nduioa). 

In Greek (and Gothic), guttural n is mitten g—ayyu, 
Goth. lgn)e>"givjan ‘ distress greatly 1 (L. ango). 

v drops before s followed by a consonant without com- 
pensator)' lengthening — xteri; ‘embroidered’ for wens, 
from xarsu, yapiiertpt; for yapiFnenpos, 'AOniaZf for 
’Aftfutuf-M, hiccirr,; (oiv;, I.E. dents * of a house,’ rt. dem- 
* build’). 

*} final, in Greek, only remains in Cretan and Argive. Else- 
nvhere the v became sonant, and formed with the preceding 
*hort vowel a long nasal vowel. This afterwards lost its 
nasality — Doric nig, Ionic-Attic rou; (Cretan and Argive r»f). 

For *s followed by a vowel, see under s. 

In final -us, and in -»sl-, the » drops in Latin with com- 
pensatory lengthening — (equ)os for -ons (Goth. -ans). pihtm 
for pinslom, ilia for in(s)loco. 

By the bye, it is said that the combination of long mnoel 
+ ns dropt the nasal in Indo-European. Compare the as 
and os of the following two a stems — Sk. divas 'mares,' 
•Goth, gibos ‘ gifts.’ 

In viceni for vicent-ni- (nlkqit-), n has dropped with com- 
pensation, in t’zoei (tjeikmti), nt has become s, with 0 for a, 
From the -awra of the other numerals. 
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Note census for censtus , and anf ractus ‘winding’ (Oscan 
amfr- (L. amb-) and ago). Perhaps the r of amfr- ( am/cr ) 
is due to the analog}’ of prepositions in er, like inter. 

In Teutonic, n disappears before //, and the preceding 
vowel is lengthened — Goth, \ahta, A.S. Soh/e, O.H.G. 
dahta (Cl. dachtc ) (O.L. tongcrc ‘know’). 

Combinations with n in Teutonic, as noticed above in the 
case of In, often result in gemination of the previous con- 
sonant, e.g., /£•/•= I. E. kn , gn, ghn (palatals and velars), with 
accent on following vowel j //= I.E. in, dn, dim, with accent 
on following vowel ; //= I.E. ///, bn, him, with accent on 
following vowel (see statement of Paul and Kluge’s Law 
in Chapter on Grimm’s Law). 

r : Sk. metis ‘ death,’ Gk. Ppnri; * mortal,’ L. mors mortis r 
Goth. tnaiir\>r, A.S. tnorfi, O.H.G. word (G. more/) (mrt-). 

Before i, and, with r as intervening glide, before vowels, 
r is represented in Sanskrit by ur ir, in Greek by up, in 
Latin by or, and in Teutonic by ur; before other sounds 
(explosives, spirants, nasals, //) and finally, r is represented 
in Sanskrit by the ri vowel, in Greek by pa up, in Latin by 
or, and in Teutonic by ru ur. 

The pt of /3poro? is due to the mixing of a form having 
-op- (or) with a form having -pa- (/-). The o in A.S. mor S 
and O.H.G. tnord, is caused by what is sometimes called 
d-umlaut (see Chap. V.). 

For general examples of r> take Gk. yuipa for yapiu,. 
O.L. honor (Aorfor is from ‘‘’hortus—yuprlt ‘ wished for’) ; 
Sk. guriis, Gk. jSapfip, Goth, ka/irtts (gUrnis), L. gravis 
for gravis (g?ro\j-), cp. avis for avis (Gk. olut6s = bFiono; 
L. autumo ( avilutno) ‘say,’ Gk. 0/0/40/ ( iFiofiut ) ‘think’ 
(augural terms))} Sk. liras, Gk. xips. for xuptea (kyes-),. 
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cp. L. cerebrum (keres-); Sk. krd, Gk. xapbia y.pudi'n, L. 
cor cordis (krd-), cp, Goth, hciirtb, A.S. hcorte ( eo = breaking 
of c), O.H.G. herza (G. herd) (kerd-); Gk. pi(o> (reg. paXj» 
for Fp u 7L u )> Goth, ivaurkjau, O.H.G. uiurchcn (rirg-) (see 
above, under /); Goth, trudati ‘tread,’ cp. A.S. Indent, 
O.H.G. tretau (G. irtfeti) ; Goth. brd\>rum, dat. plu. of 
brd\>ar, cp. with Sk. loc. plu. bhrairshu ; L. qttercus ( qucrqtnis 
qttorquus) ‘ oak,’ A.S. fttrh-, O.H.G. forha (the 0 due to 
following a) (G. fiikre) (kurku-) — tree-names are sometimes 
confused, cp. L. figus ‘ beech ’ and Gk. <pnyo? ‘ oak,’ L. 
fraxintis ‘ ash ’ and A.S. bcorce ( eo = breaking of c) ‘ birch ’ 
(bhrg-, hherg-) 3 Gk. rjrrup (jekur-), L. jecur {-or) (iektJr-), 
Sk. ydkrt (iekUrfc-). 

Note evdup, like f,erap, with suffix r. The Sanskrit cognate 
is tid/tar. The suffix here cannot represent an original r. 
There is some difficulty with the termination of L. fiber. The 
Teutonic cognates arc A.S. f/dcr, O.H.G. ft far (G. cuter). 

Sometimes or appears as ur in Latin (o before ;■+ con- 
sonant fluctuates between 0 and it) — itrstts for orcsos (Sk. 
rksJias , Gk. upy.rot (rkthos)). 

ur appears in Latin initially as ver, vor, and ur (vur ) — 
verrb (and vorro) ‘sweep’ (urs-), cp. Gk. uKoFtpfc ‘it 
swept away’ (uers-); urged urgitco for uurguco (urgu-), cp. 
Gk. s (F)tpyo>, L. vergb (uerg'i-). 

ur appears as ru in frit a ‘handle’ (tiir-), cp. Gk. ropilur, 
‘ ladle ’ (tuor-), A.S. iiwiri/ (txier-) ‘ churn-handle.’ 

For k’fr, confer qucrcus above. 

Initial g’-'r appears as gur (gor), in gurges (gftrg-), and as 
vor in voro (gUr-), cp. Gk. fiopd, ptfipuxwu, Sk. girtjis ‘a 
swallowing’ (g«f-). 

The appearance of ur or ir in Sanskrit, was doubtless 
E 
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conditioned by the character of the neighbouring sounds. 
A labial neighbourhood would favour the appearance 
of ur. up appears in Greek before vowels and con- 
sonants, pa before consonants, while initially, a always pre- 
ceded p, as in apKrot. Form-association sometimes deter- 
mined the use of up and pa in Greek, and of ur or ru ( ur 
probably original) in Teutonic. 

The * of Teutonic is in Anglo-Saxon and Old High 
German subject to the usual umlauts — A.S . 'ford {or for ur, 
by a-umlaut), O.H.G. furt, L. portus (prtu-) ; A.S. eyrutl ( yr 
for ur, by /-umlaut), Goth, kaurn (gnio-), L. granum (-f-). 

f : Sk. irmds, L. annus, Goth, arms, A.S. carm (ca — 
breaking of a) (rm< 5 s). 

Everything is not yet clear about the representation of the 
long liquid sonants in general. 

Thus much may 1 be said of r — in Sanskrit, it is repre- 
sented by ir ur ; in Greek, by op pta, and finally, by tap • in 
Latin, by ar and ra ; and in Teutonic, by ar. 

As examples, take Sk. urdlrods 'upright/ Gk. ipMg, L. 
ardutts (rdhijds) ; Sk. sfimds * spread,’ Gk. erptarl s, I.. stratus. 

In Gk. uotap, the tap is said to be for f. 

Gk. op, L. ar were doubtless shortened from tap and ar, on 
some such principle as that which gives us L. ventus from 
(\jSnt-), see Chapter V., page 112. 

}: Sk. piprmds ‘we fill’ Gk. (c/i)?/a-Xa^E» t L. polled 
(polneo), Goth, fulls, A.S. fyllan {y by /-umlaut), O.H.G. 
fullen (G. fallen). 

/, compared with r, has in similar circumstances similar 
representations. In Sanskrit we have ul (it), ur, and the p’ 
(li) vowel, in Greek u\ and Xo, in Latin ol, in Teutonic ul 
and lu (ul probably original). 
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Take for- additional example Sk. till ‘ lift,’ Gk. r6.Xu.wm, 
L. tolero, Goth. ]mlan ‘ thole/ A.S. 'Solian, O.H.G. thulten 
(G. du/Jen) (///-), cp. Gk. roXpu (-/-). 

In Latin, / also appears as ul (0 before l + consonant, 
(except //) passed into u) — lull ; gula ‘ throat ’ (gwl-, or gl), 
A.S. ceole (co — ^-umlaut of e), O.H.G. chela (G. kchle) (guel-, 
or gel -) ; sulcus 1 furrow/ A.S. sulk ‘ plough ’ (slkos), Gk. 
oXy.n; (solkos). 

ul appears in Greek as au, in Latin as he — G. Xir/.og, L. 
lupus (dialectic for luquus), Sk. vrkas, Goth, wulfs, A.S. 
wulf O.H.G. wolf (iilki’os), cp. Gk. sXxu ‘ drag’ (uelk»-)i 

The u of Teutonic is in Anglo-Saxon and Old High 
German subject to the usual umlauts — A.S. holt [pi for ul 
by rt-umlaut), O.H.G. holz, Gk. zXddog ‘branch’ (kldd-). 

I: Sk. urijd ‘ wool/ L. lima ; Sk. dlrghds ‘ long/ Gk. ooXrgic, 
L. largus ( lalgus , dalgus , r due to dissimilation ) ; Sk. ur/nls , 

‘ wave/ A.S. widen wylen ; Gk. og ‘ pale/L. flavus. 

In A.S. widm wylm , the ie and_y are /-umlauts of ea, the 
breaking of original a. The Teut. type is italmiz. 

From the above examples, it appears that l was repre- 
sented in Sanskrit by ir ur, in Greek by oX Xu, in Latin by 
[al) Id, and in Teutonic by al. 

m : Sk. iatdrn, G. ixarov (for « seam, « = sen, cf. L. sand 
(seen) — cp. urepoc for seeiteros ( srepoe gets its s from the 
analogy of the oblique cases of sTc), L. centum, Goth, hand 
(see under m), A.S. hund, O.H.G. hunt (G. hueidert, for 
second portion of this and of E. hundred cp. Goth. ra)jan 
‘ count ’) (I.E. (d)kmt6m). 

n : Sk. sapid, Gk. scrra, L. septeen (in got from the ordi- 
nal) (I.E. septn), Goth, sibuei, A.S. seqfon (eo due to u- 
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umlaut), O.H.G. sibun (I.E. sepn), but perhaps m is here 
the original sound. Brugmann chooses the latter. 

In the parent speech, as in the case of the nasal conson- 
ants, there were os many nasal sonants as classes of explosives 
— labial \ dental, palatal , and velar. 

In unaccented syllables before /, in syllables with princi- 
pal accent before consonants, and, with intervening m and 
n as glides, before vowels, m v are represented in Sanskrit 
by am an, in Greek by av, in Latin by cm en, and in Teutonic 
by urn un ; before other sounds (explosives, spirants, nasals, 
liquids), and finally, they are represented in Sanskrit by a, in 
Greek by a, in Latin by cm en, and in Teutonic by um, un. 

For examples take Sk. ddnfas, L. dens, Goth. fungus 
(dnt-), cp. Gk. £omr- t A.S. faS (compens. lengthening for loss 
of o), O.H.G. sand (G. sahn) (dont-); Sk. faults, Gk. 
rai jyi.ueces 4 long iongued,' L. tenuis, A.S. 5j •nnc (the y 
due to /-umlaut), O.H.G. dunni (tmni-) : O.L. he mb (later 
homo (ghom6(n)), Goth, guma, A.S. guma (it for West 
Germanic o, before nasal), E. (bridt)g(r)oom, O.H.G. gomo 
(a = //-umlaut) (ghmmd(n)); Gk. $ahu, L. venio (gemio), 
cp. Goth, kioiman, A.S. otman (auiman), O.H.G. queman . 
(guem-) ; Sk. an(udras ) 4 waterless,’ Gk. ai(uS^oc) (/jn-), and 
Sk. a(pitd-) Gk. a(rrcui) (;/-) — Latin and Teutonic have tfie 
same form (L. in, Teut. ten) for both prefixes. 

Note aomnjrij^ ‘helper’ (ea= &i) (sm-, sohv- ( C p. L. sequor)). 
There is a new explanation of rnilia which discloses sm-, 
viz., miha =sm(A)flia (i= I.E. sonant s), cp. Sk . sahdsram, 
both = 4 one thousand,’ whereas ypaa. is simply 4 thousand 4 
(Amer. Jour. Phil., vol. xiii. s, p. 227). 

Just as in the combination e+ nasal, c passed into / in 
Latin, so an ( m ) appears also as im—sim(plex), sin(gult) r 
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sim(ul), Gk. a(^r«£), a(j/.a), a(cr>.oDc), Goth, sum ‘some,’ 
A.S. sum, O.H.G. sum (sm-). 

So cn (//), as in lingua (for dingua), Goth, tuggo, A.S. 
lunge, O.H.G. sunga (G. zunge) (dnghya). ij appears as i in 
ignis, Sk. agnis (ng«nfs). 

The developed u of the Teutonic representation is subject 
to the same changes as natural u — A.S. synn ‘sin’ (yn for 
tin, by /-umlaut), O.H.G. sun fa and sundia (sntia), cp. L. 
sons soniis ‘ guilty ’ (sonti-). 

in : Sk. dgala, Gk. tfinn (Dor. a) (4 

$ : Sk. a its ‘ a water-fowl,’ Gk. rfeeu ‘ duck ’ (from 
vuriu) (nti-) — cp. L. anas, A.S. ecned (E. d( rake ) ‘duck- 
king’), O.H.G. a nut (G. cnle), perhaps from a stem anati - : 
Sk. ydtar- ‘wife of husband’s brother,’ L- janitrices (int4r-), 
•cp. Gk. thureps er, strong stem cimier- (Bloomfield). 

The above cognates embody all that is definitely known 
about the representation of the long sonant nasals, viz. : — In 
Sanskrit, n and m are represented by d, in Greek, between 
■consonants, by a, U initial being represented by un- (Dor. 
■va-). In' Latin, n is represented by nd and an, which 
■correspond to Gk. u and va. 

It will be useful here, to notice some formations in which 
•the nasal sonants appear. A nasal sonant is seen in the per- 
sonal ending of the 3d plu. pres. — Sk. sdnti, Gk. (Ipn.) sa<r/ 
for faavn, Umbrian sent (L. sunt is for sent, the u being due 
to the analogy of thematic presents like ferunt, agunt), 
Norse eru ‘are,’ Prim. Teut. ismijpi (snti) : also in the 3d 
plu. endings of historic tenses — Gk. ' (tdsi%)a,v, O.H.G. 
•( wiss)un . 
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The « (»#-) of fSwjja, &c., represents a nasal sonant. 

In aorists, nasal sonants appear — tyahei (yt*&- ‘.seize,* 
I* -hend-, strong grade), skajjw (Uyy,- * obtain/ cp. Xs'X<7jj“> 
with strong grade). 

j8 aim (gvmio) is an example of a present with nasal 
sonant 

Nasal sonants appear in the verbal ruris ‘stretched,’ 
Unfits (-0/-); in <rfpar«i (-ijt-), 3d sing. perf. pass. (cp. 
pong, strong grade) ; in ysya/itt (-ijm-), 1st plu. perf. (cp. 
yiyota, strong grade) ; in aorist exra/in (-?/»/-) ; in the 3d 
plu. endings -arai -are (-{if-) j in the aorist infinitives ra/itii 
(-mm-), zrats/V (-{/»-), Oanii (tjtt), &c. ; and in .the participial 
suffixes Sk. -ant-, Gk. arr-((in^)atr ) (-iff-) ; and Sk. at, L» 
-cut- ( (rud)ent-) (-///-). 

Note Doric nom. sing. fern. pres. part, (s/jti). 

In Sk. asma-, ^Eolic dfi/cig, Att ifit?:, (rough breathing 
due 4o the influence of where it equals i). Prim. Gk. 
de/Lt-, Goth, mis, we have the representatives of an I.E. 
type containing a nasal sonant, viz., I.E. nsme-. 

ppaei (Pindar) for ppyet is linguistically more correct than 
Attic <pptei (t imported from other cases); 0 ro/nuei is for 
hniujtu ; (ove)fta, (no)men, for my. 

In the acc. plu. suffix, there was once heard a nasal 
sonant (-ys) — Sk. (neh)as, Gk. (»?)af, L. (nav)es. 

In Goth. acc. sing. (fot)u, the -it (Gk.-a, L. -em) is for ///. 

In inifa (Goth, mini, &c.), a represents tf ; novem has 
taken after decent, septan. Septimus, decimus, &c., are for 
septmmos, dekmmos. L. -onstis, -dstis seen in formonsus,for- 
mosus, is for -ouensso- (-oanfc + to), -wt is the weak form of 
suffix -went (Sk. -riant-, Gk. -F»rr-). 



CHAPTER IV. 


Sound Relations in Indo-European— Explosives. 

In this chapter the explosives (labials, dentals, palatals, 
velars) are treated. The following is a table illustrating 
their representation in the languages under consideration : — 


,r 


OK 

L. 

Coth. 

A.S. 

O.H.G. 
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*■ 

P 

f 
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pf, ir, r 

bh 

till 

<P 
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U p 
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th, <1 

Hi, d 

<1, t 
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(1 

5 

(1 
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dh 

dh 
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b 

(1 

d 

d 

t 
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%)• 

* 

C 

h.B 

h.e 

h»B,k 

s 

j 

m 

B 

k 

c 

cch, eh, 
hh,h 
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I.E. | Sk. 

Gk. 

L. 

Goth. 

A.S. 

O.H.G. 

gh !h 

X 

h, B 

B 

B 

B. k (C) 

k* k.c 

r,r,K 

qu, c 

si. 

.with dove 

gw, f.b, 

h,B 

g* e.i 

ft *, 7 

gu, v, g 

kw 

(cw), p, 

k(c) . 

gh® 'gh, h 

i 

<P,0,X 

W 


w,g 



p : Sk. pdta/ni ‘ I fly,’ Gk. viro/uu, L. pelo, A.S. feUer 
‘feather,’ O.H.G. fcdera (G .feder) (pet-). 

b : L. labium ( ■■=■ lebium), A-S. lippt, O.H.G. lefs ( fs for ps, 
prim. Germ, lepas — G. lippe is of Niederdeutsch origin, the - 
ObeMeutsch form is lefzc) (leb-). The a in L labium is‘ ! 
probably due to association with lambo. 

bh: Sk. nabhis (ndbh-), Gk. oppaXo;, L. umbo umbilicus 
(ombh-), A.S. nafit ‘nave’ tia/ela, O.H.G. naba, nabolo 
(G. tiabe, ttabel) (nobh-). 

The labials were stops formed between the lips. In 
Teutonic,/ (orig. p) had a labio-dental position. 
b was the least common of the labials in Indo-European. 

In Sanskrit, the labials remain. Aspirate labials lose their 
aspiration before the initial aspirate of the succeeding 
syllable. This holds good also for Greek (see Grassman’s 
Law, Chap. VII.). 

For examples of labials in Sanskrit take napdt — ‘ grand- • 
son,’ Gk. n'sToSce ‘children’ (d through popular associa- 
tion with wioif, quasi ‘qui pedum usu carent'), 
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( = -^77oc), cp. Sk. naptis ‘grand-daughter, niece,’ L. 
neptfs , A.S. and O.H.G. nift, L. nepos, Goth, nif)jis * kins- 
man,’ A.S. nefa ‘ nephew,’ O.H.G. nefo (G. neffe) (nepot-, 
nepot-, nepti-, nep -) ; sabar- ‘nectar,’ A.S. sap ‘juice,’ 
O.H.G. saf (G. soft) (sab-, but sap- also occurs, as in L. 
sapid). Wharton brings sapid (pretonic a into e — cp. capio 
( = cepio) (kuep-), Goth, hafjan ‘raise,’ A.S. hcbban (z'-umlaut 
of a (orig. o)), O.H.G. heffen heven (G. heben) (kuop-)) under 
sep-, and compares A.S. sefan ‘ understand ’ (sep-), and Gk. 
b*og ‘ juice ’ (sop-). 

Resuming examples we have bhumi, Gk. (pita (Lesb. 
fu/w), L. fui ( fuvi)fid (/lid), A.S. buan, O.H.G. bfcan (bhu-), 
cp. A.S. beon (bheu-) ; budhn&s (bhudnas) * root,’ Gk. 7rufy6?jv 
(<pv0/j,7)v) ‘ bottom ’ (bhudh-), Gk. Y,. fundus (bhundh-); 

A.S. botm, O.H.G. bodam (G. (W<;;z)(bhud-); bodhati * awakes,’ 
Gk. Ksubopai, Goth. (ana)biudan ‘ command,’, A.S. beodan 
(E. bid ‘ command ’), O.H.G. biotan (G. bieten) (bheudh-). 

bh sometimes appears in Sanskrit as h — grhrj.aini beside 
older grbhiidmi ‘ I seize. ’ 

In Greek, the labial tenues and mediae remain, the labial 
mediae aspiratae are changed into tenues aspiratae. After 
the historical period the mediae became voiced spirants, and 
the tenues aspiratae, voiceless spirants. 

Examples of the retention of labials in Greek have 
appeared above. 

Note the following. transmutations : — ppovdog ‘gone away ’ 
(cp before p), for rrpovSog (irpo, 0 dog) j epodog for i~o8og • o^/jm 
for ok/jm ; c rxonsu (for moxsca) (spok-), cp. tfzsxro/tai, L. specio , 
O.H.G. spehon (G. sp'dheti) (spek-). 

Gk. fiv and /3/i become /xv and /x/x — /xvao/xa/ ‘ woo ’ from 
*(3v5, * wife ’ (guna-), cp. BceoL (3avd * woman ’ (gUnna-) ; 
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A/ivif (for djSvoj), L. agnus (agtmos) ; at/zvig (for eefiio;) be- 
longing to «j3o fiui • reverence’ (tjegu-) — fffor ee (from if), see 
Chap. III., under /; ipi/ipot (for rpt&pa). ■■ 

An aspirate loses its aspiration when the next syllable 
begins with an aspirate — tn it/ifa, as above; fiiOpo; (for 
eotpo t, by association with /3ad6f), L. fodio, Goth, badi 'bed,* 
AS. bgd (/-umlaut of a (orig. o)); <7110160. (for ppita). 
We meet however with d/tp/pB?.os and appy ? », .perhaps 
because these were felt to consist of two elements. 

(JXfjSai ‘press’ is for pxf/3w, L. fligo (bhligt?-); xbir» 

* bend,’ L. aibd, is from (kRubh-). 

cr appears initially in Greek for i—c.rS>jg, irSis/toi, 
dialectic for «?.«?, croXtpo;. Note also ire'pm (L. perna), 
crnrsu ‘winnow’ (L. pinso), irtplg ‘fem’ (Sk. partjdm 
‘wing, leaf,’ A.S. /earn), Gk. gtiX/ij * elm,’ (I- ii/ia ‘linden’ 
(?)). For iruoi (spin-, cp. L. spuo), see Chap. III., under /. 

In 'Latin,/ and b usually remain, bh became ph, and 
through an affricate (i.e. an explosive + related spirant), 
passed into f. Medially bh became b — orbits ‘bereft,’ 
Gk. ipqmiie, Goth, arbja ‘heir’ (prop, ‘orphan’) arbi ‘in- 
heritance,’ AS. yrfe (B) {y or w = /-umlaut of a) ‘inherit- 
ance,’ O.H.G. arbeo and prbo ‘heir,’ arbi and erbi ‘in- 
heritance ’ (G. erbe ‘ heir ’ and * inheritance ’) (orbh-) ; iibi, ■ 
Sk. tubhyam. 

Sometimes b appears initially — barba, AS. beard, O.H.G. 
bart (G. bart). 

bh also appears initially as h — herba, cp. Gk. plflSw ‘feed.’ 
ab (Gk. 010), ob (Gk. til), sub (Gk. iivS) originally ended 
in tenues, retained in open'd and open'd, but took over from 
abdued, &c., the mediae. In such words, the media was 
not always pronounced as written, e.g., obiineo is written 
with b, but pronounced as optineo. 
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Note these: — esparto for apsporto , , osttndo for opstendo, 
somnus for sop/ius (q). sopor), omnis for opnis (cp. ops), 
damnum for dapnunt (cp. daps), scamnum for seabnum 
(cp. saibel/um), Samnium for Sabnium (cp. Sabtnf), and 
omnis for abnis (abhn-, cp. Ir. abann, E. Avon), cp. also 
Sk. dmbhas ‘water’ (ambh-). 

Before speaking of the representation of the original 
explosives in Teutonic, it is necessary to put down some- 
thing about the Old High German dialects. 

There are the Upper German, consisting of varieties — 
.Alemannic and Bavarian — proper to the highlands of 
Southern Germany, and the Middle German, consisting 
of several varieties of Franconian. 

The Middle German dialects are so called because of 
their position betweon Upper and Lower German. 

It is sometimes convenient, for the sake of distinctive- 
ness, to use the term Oberdeutsch instead of Upper German. 

In Teutonic, p shifted to f, and medially, when the vowel 
immediately preceding did not have the principal accent, 
to t> (the voiced labial spirant)/ by what is called Vemer*s 
Law (see Chap. VIL). This IS was everywhere stopped 
into b after nasals ; in Gothic, it also became b after r 
and /, remaining a spirant elsewhere, though this is not 
brought out by the writing. 

This sound remained a spirant in the other West 
Germanic dialects, but in High German passed into b, 
which in Oberdeutsch partially became p. 

f stood in Anglo-Saxon, initially, for. the breath, and 
medially (unless when geminated, or in the groups ft fs), 
for the voiced spirant 

Original b became p in Teutonic. This sound in High 
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German (in Rhenish Franconian only after b and r) passed 
initially, and after consonants, into the affricate pf (pit) ; 
between vowels it passed into ff (J). , Dialectically, pf 
initial, and medial after consonants, became f(jf). 

Original bh in Teutonic became 5. In Norse, on the oldest 
runic monuments, the spirant still appeared. When initial, 
this sound in Gothic and West Germanic was stopped into b. 

The b, in Oberdeutsch, passed into p. Medially, the 
voiced spirant from original bh, shared the fate of the voiced 
spirant, got by Verner’s Law from original p. 

For examples of original p into f, take Goth, fralhnan, 
A.S. freht ‘ oracle, ' frignan ; L. precor (prek-) ; Goth, hliftus 
* thief’ (E. ( sliop)lifter), Gk. * Xicmjf, cp. L. cltpere. 

For / into b through B take A.S. eofor («; = //-umlaut ; f 
to read as B) ‘boar’ (E. York (Eoforwic) = Boat’s Town), 
O.H.G. ebur (G. eber), L. aper (eprd-) ; Goth. A.S. and 
O.HJS. sibun (sepm), Sk. sapid, Gk. \rrri, L. septan (septm). 

In Gothic this b (B) owing to local causes (finally or 
before s) sometimes appears as f—af ‘of’ and abu ( = af + 
« (enclit-interrog. particle)). 

As additional examples of original b, take Goth, hilpan, 
A.S. Jtelpan, O.H.G. helphan and keif an ; Goth, slapan, A.S. 
slopati, O.H.G. slafan (slab-). 

The following are examples of original bh — Goth, baton, 
A.S. bitan, O.H.G. bfyfan (bheid-),cp. L. findo (bhid-); Goth. 
boko ‘letter,’ A.S. boc bice (i from 3 by /-amlaut) ‘beech,’ 
O.H.G. buocha (G. bttche), Gk. friyk ' oak,’ L. fagus, ‘ beech ’ ; 
A.S. birce beorce (eo = breaking) ‘ birch,’ O.H.G. birchabirihha 
(G. birke) (bberg-), cp. Sk. bh&rjas , L. fraxinus ( fragtinus ) 
(bhfg-) ; Goth, kalbo ‘ cow-calf,’ A.S. cealf (/ as B, ea— 
breaking of a (orig. o)), O.H.G. kalbo (G.. kttlb), Sk. 
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gtirbhas 4 embryo,’ G. ow.ai; (for /3 »>.?*;, o borrowed from 
os/.fi; (uoi/.pi; = coutcrmus) (g?olbh- and gttelbh-); 
A.S. M'a (H. baulk), O.H.G. balko (G. balken) (bholg-), Gk. 
ipi‘/Myz 4 bar, line ' (bhing-). 

Sometimes, from local causes, the 15 got from original bh 
appears in Gothic as f—liufs 4 dear,’ litibis (t5) genit, A.S. 
tyh O.H.G. Hob (G. lieb) (le\jbh-), cp. L. libel lube! 

(lubh ). 

li {orig. p) before / becomes in West Germanic bb. This 
in Oberdcutsch passes into //—O.H.G. uppig 4 ill-natured ' 
(G. uppig 1 luxurious ’), cp. Goth, ttffo 4 superfluity/ 

Tltis also happens with the B that is got from original bh 
— Goth, r ibja (!») 4 relationship,’ A.S. sib sibbe genit, O.H.G. 
sippia sifpa, Sk. sab/id- 4 assembly/ 

/ (orig. b) before 1 (r, /, and a;), became // in West 
Germanic — A.S. lippc (L. labium for lebium). 

This pp passed into // in High German (not in Rhenish 
Franconian). 

In the combination sp, original p remains in Teutonic — 
Goth, sptiwan 1 vomit,’ cp. L.- spuo ; A.S. wasp, L. vespa 
(uosp-). 

For the result of I.E. pn, bn, and bhn in Teutonic, see 
Chapter on Grimm’s Law. 

t : Sk. tanomi , Gk. rsim, L. Undo (ten-), Goth, ttfyanjan 
‘stretch out/ A.S. afynian (e from a (orig. o) by r-umlaut) 
(ton-), O.H.G. dunni 4 thin ’ (tanii). 

d: Sk. svadits, Gr. r,Mf, L. sit avis, A.S. mite, O.H.G. 
sudfi (G. suss) (su&d-), Goth, suts (sud-). 

dh : Sk. tdhas 4 fireplace,’ Gk. afdu, L. aides orig. 
4 hearth/ A.S. ad ‘funeral pile,’ dst 4 siccatorium ’ (E. oast- 
house) 4 kiln for drying hops/ O.H.G. eil (aidh-). 
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The dentals were stops formed by the pressure of the 
front part of the tongue against the upper teeth. ' Ok. 6 had 
an interdental position. 

There is a class of dentals in Sanskrit (/, d, d/i) called 
cerebrals, cacuminals, or linguals, formed by the pressure of 
the tumed-up tip of the retracted tongue against the dome 
of the palate. In transcribing our dentals, Hindoos use their 
cerebrals. 

The dentals remain in Sanskrit, subject of course to some 
ordinary assimilative influences. /, for example, changes 
into /(lingual /) after sh (lingual sibilant) — ashfiiu (Gk. ixru); 
d becomes j before j—majj * dive,' cp. madgits ' water-fowl,' 
L. merge (medgs-). 

Before dh, d becomes = and then drops, with lengthening 
of preceding vowel — (dehi ( azdh becoming cdh) ‘ give,’ s sing, 
imperat (ded z dhf) of do- ‘ to give.’ 

Naturally then ddh will give the same result as sdh. For 
example of latter combination, take Sk. cdhi ‘ be,’ cp. Gk. 
Mi (see Chapter III., under s). 

For ordinary examples of dentals in Sanskrit, take fa-, 
Gk. to, L. {is) film, Goth. Jot- (as in )mta neut of sa * this, 
that, the’), A.S. Set (as in Stef ‘that, the’) (to-); part, 
suffix -iif, seen in Iduirantam, Gk. ci fnra, L.Jcrentem, Goth. 
hairands, A.S. berende, O.H.G. beranti ; sddas, Gk. Foe?, L. 
sedco, Goth .titan, A.S. sittau (ff=*f/), O.H.G. sissen ( G. sifzcn) 
(sed-); chid * cut off/ Gk. cyiQu, L. scindo (skhuid-, skhuind-); 
srudhi srutds, Gk. r.Xvi’i L. clued iuclutin , A.S. hlud 

‘loud/ O.H.G. Mut (klfi-), cp. Sk. srdvas ‘sound/ Gk. 
x?.!(F)os, Goth, hliuma ‘hearing/ A.S. McoSor, O.H.G. 
hliumunt ‘renown’ (kleu-), and A.S. hlj-stan (.?= /-umlaut 
of ea) (klo?-) ; Sk. mddhu ‘ honey/ Gk. /utv, A.S. meodit 
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■‘ mead ’ (eo = //-umlaut of e), O.H.G. metu meto (G. met/i) 
(mddhu-). 

In Sanskrit (and Greek) dh becomes d before the initial 
aspirate of the succeeding syllable — Sk. dddhdti ‘ places ’ 
(dhadhdtt), Gk; r/djjtf/ ; dill ‘smear/ L -jingo figure, (dhigh-), 
Gk. rsTyoc, Goth, deigan ‘mould 1 (dheigh-), Gk. roTypc, 
•Gk. ddigs ‘dough/ A.S. dag, O.H.G. teig (G. teig) (dhoigh-). 

In Greek, t and d remain, dh becomes 6. 8 and 6 

later on developed spirancy. 

Examples of t are: — sVoc, Sk. vatsds ‘calf/ L. veins 
•( vilulus ‘calf’ {Irakis)), Goth. wi\>rus ‘lamb’ (yearling), 
A.S. weiSer, O.H.G. wider (G. widder) (uet-). 

t medial often becomes j before i unless preceded by s 
— 8 18uct (but sen), (pacts (but also by form-association 
parte, vkaxtCtas (but also air toe)). Compare also <ru (ruvq), 
Li. tu, cp. Goth. 3/7. 

ri and ru have been alluded to under i and u. 
ts becomes first ss then s — vocal <1 roe! ( vara ) ; tth ( i s tli ) 
becomes sth — dtc6a (Sk. vittha). 

rsOpivvov ‘four-horse chariot’ = rsrptvv ov, 8savoiva = htevonia, 
sr/.oct (iieikmti, with 0 for a from numerals in -zovra), cp. 
Dor. Fir-art. 

As examples of d in Greek, take ‘neigh/ for 

XPSfLtSiu, L. frendo fremo, A.S. grim ‘cruel/ gremettan 
‘ roar/ O.H.G. grim, (ghvrem-), Gk. yjogoc ‘ noise/ Goth. 
gramjan, A.S. gram {gram) ‘fierce/ O.H.G . gram, gramiz- 
zon (ghurom-); Gk. 88s- ‘mis-/ Sk. dus, Goth, tuz-, O.H.G. 
zur- (G. zer-). 

For 8i and % see Chapter III., under i and //. 
paheo ‘ sprinkle ’ is for pa8viu, cp. ap8u * water ’ ; laOt 
know ’ is from uizdhf, Sk. viddhi ; verspa ‘ womb ’ is for 
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voripa C regular before v, even when no consonant has been 
lost), cp. Sk. udifram, and L. uterus ( ntero - got from udtero- 
by influence of an utro- coming from udtro-). 

y\wM( may be an assimilation for B?!tixu f, L. dulcis (*= 
dluquis). 

For example of dh in Greek take <n>fop6; (for ptiispof) 
‘father-in-law,’ Sk. bdndhus ‘a relation,’ L. (p/Jfendix 
‘ knot,’ Goth, bindan , AJ5. bindatt , O.H.G. bintan (G. bindeii) 
(bhendh-). 

0 beconies r before the initial aspirate of the succeeding 
syllable — mvfopi;, as above ; rSdrju for rsOfti; ‘law,’ but 
also dialectically, by form-association, ; vUr,vi for 

The forms art/i3u ‘tread’ andf<rrl 1 ttpv>.ov ‘pressed olives’ 
indicate a root with unstable consonant, now a media, non' 
a media aspirata. 

t and d usually remain in Latin, dh after becoming a 
hard .aspirate passed through an intermediate affricate into 
the dental spirant. 

Afterwards this was written f initially, and medially, in 
certain surroundings, viz., before and after r (not in r] w, for 
example — arditus), before /, and after u (»), and perhaps. 
after in. 

f in Latin was a sound of a composite character, with 
dental as well as labial leanings. 

Medial /was afterwards stopped into b. 

Medially, in other surroundings, the dental spirant, which 
had presumably remained, was stopped into d (Oscan /.) 

As example of t in Latin, take u/er (for quota- (?)), Sk. 
katards , Gk. ertrifot, Goth. hwa\ar, A.S. hwaStr, O.H.G. 
hwedar (ksotero-). 

Before l, t in Latin appears as k, except initially and. 
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in the complex stl ((t)Idius, stlis, also sc/is, ( st)locus ) — 
( sae)clum ‘ race,’ Gk. (av)rX o: * bilge-water,’ cd. the relation 
between L. vet(u)lus and L.L. veclus (It. vecchio). It may 
be mentioned that this change of t into k appears in 
Lithuanian and Modern Greek. 

The combination ts appears as ss, which after a long syll- 
able, and finally, passes into s — concuss l for concutsl , sudst for 
sudtsi(-ds-), fercns for /emits. 

tt iff) appears as ss everywhere except before r. 

After a long syllable this passes into s—fessus- for fettus, 
viccnsimus for v'icent s timus. Later tt remains — cette for 
ce{d)ite , attuli for adtul'i. 

Note the following transformations \—peccd for petco, i.e., 
pedcd (pes pedis), -siccus for sitcus (sitis), quicquam for quit- 
quam, i.e., quidquam , topper ‘ speedily ’ for totper, i.e., todper 
(tod, cp. (is)tud, Sk. tad neut.). 

ipse is for ispte (ipse — is declined with suffix pte), but after- 
wards took after iste and ille) ; quartus is for ctvartus 
(kutUr-) cp. Sk. caturthds * fourth ’ ; os ossis is for ost-, but has 
taken .after as assis ; viceni is for vicentni (ulkmt-) ; penna 
(O.L.. pes no) is for petsnd ; scdla is for scans Id scants id 
(scando) ; fastidium is for fastitidium (fastus 1 pride ’ and 
taediuni) ; disco is for ditcsco, i.e., didcsco, cp. Gk. hha(x)sv.oi ; 
remits for returns, Gk. sptr/j,ov. 

d appears £S l in Latin, at the beginning and middle of a 
few words.* Initially, the d is followed by a vowel, medially, 
it is flanked by vowels. The interchange is intelligible. 
There is not so much difference between the sounds, d 


* Conway (Brug. Jour. Vol. II., p. 163) makes this out to be a 
characteristic of the Sabine dialect. Licenza, the modern name of 
Horace’s Digentia, has brought down to us the / of the Sabine name. 
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being the point-stop-voice, and / the point-side-voicc, Lc., 
the stoppage which is complete in the case of d, is dispensed 
with laterally in the case of /. 

Take as examples — laerima, older dacriema, Gk. bar.fi>, 
Goth, tagr, A.S. tear (by contr. from ttr/nir), O.H.G. zahar 
(G. sahre) (dakr) ; Hair ‘ husband’s brother ’ (the i due to 
association with air), Sk. devdr-, Gk. ouf,p = baiFrip, A.S. 
tdcor, O.H.G. seihhur (dajudr- dajur-) ; oleb, cp. odor, Gk. 
bb.ar , ; solium ‘seat,’ cp. sided, Gk. too;; solum ‘ground/ cp. 
Gk. boo; * way ’ ; mains * mast ’ for modus , AS. moist (maz- 
dos ) ; calamitas, cp. O.I- cadamitas. 

Words in which d appears as r— arbiter, arccssb, apor— 
apud — are dialectic forms. 

For di and da refer back to /' and u, Chap. III. 
ddh (d=db) passes in Latin to sf through zdh and sth — 
custbs, cp. Goth. Intzd ‘ treasure ’ ; l/asta ‘ spear,’ cp. Goth. 
gasds * goad.’ credo, cp. Sk. irdddhd * believe ’ (kred- » heart,’ 
dhe- dho- ‘ put ’) has not undergone this process. 

dt results in ss, and after long syllables, in s— lassies** 
ladtus, Goth, lasts ‘ lazy,’ A.S. test ‘ late,’ O.H.G. la $ (G. 
lass) (lad-), cp. Goth. Irian ‘let,’ A.S. lii-tan, O.H.G. Idftan , 
(G. lassen) (led-), and Goth, lailbt (pt sing.) (lod-); spissus *** 
spidtus, Gk. eribri; 'broad ’ (spid-) ; fr Astra ■= frudlrd, from 
/rates (bhroijd-, see Chap. III., under ou), A.S. breotaet 
‘ break ’ (bhrepd-) ; raisins 1 light-blue ’ for card tins, A.S. 
hddor • dear,’ O.H.G. heitar (G. heifer) (ksajdh-). 

Note the following transformations: — sella for scdld, 
Goth, sills, AS. sell (E. settle), O.H.G. seffal (G. sessel 
(zed-) j rdlleem for radium from rddo (id-, cp. rbdd (rod -)) ; 
agger for adger ( giro ); momentum ‘hewn-stone’ for 
caedmentum from caedo (kuajdh-), cp. Goth, skdidate * sepa- 
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rate,’ A.S. sc(c)dda>t, O.H.G. sceidan (G .scheUcn) (skyaidh-), 
and Gk. cyjCu. L. scittdd (skliyind-, skliyid-) ; ramcnium 
1 shavings,’ for rad matt urn (rddd ) ; flamcn , for jlddmen, Goth. 
bio tan ‘ worship ’ (bhlad-). 

For example of dh (Prim. Ital. ]>) as f take filarc ‘ suck/ 
Gk. Ofj/.vc ‘ female ’ (dhel-), cp. Gk. Orjadut ‘suck,’ 'L./emina 
(dhe-), also Goth, daddjan ‘ suckle ’ (dlio-). 

dh appears as b in fiber, Sk. ildhar-, A.S. ftder ‘ udder,’ 
O.H.G. fitar (G. enter), cp. Gk. ovOup ; jitbeb, shortened from 
O.L. jottbed , for joit d bed (Jus, joits + dhe- ‘put’); gtaber 
‘smooth,’ A.S. ghed (E. glad), O.H.G. glut ‘smooth’ (G. 
g/att) (ghyladh-) ; ruber, Sk. rttdhirds, Gk. spuOpig rudhr-), 
L. rufus (roudli-) is a dialect word); verbt/m for vorbunt, 
Goth, want'd, A.S. word, O.H.G. wort (G. wort) (tirdh-). 

dh also appears as b in suffixes — L. bro (Ital. jOv?), Gk. 
6po, e.g., cribruni ‘sieve,’ A.S. Itrlder hridel (ltridder hriddel) 
‘riddle,’ O.H.G. rltara (G. reitcr) (kri-), cp. Goth, hrditts 
* clean,’ O.H.G. rcini (G. rein) (kroi-); — L. bio (Ital. flo), 
Oho, e.g., slabulum. 

As d, dh is found in ftdclia ‘pot,’ Gk. erlOoc ‘jar’ 
(bhidh-) ; in ftdes ‘ faith ’ (bhidh-), cp. ftdtts, Gk. eislOu 
(bheidh-) ; in fodid, Gk. fioOpo; (for eroOpoc), Goth, bad/, A.S. 
bed (/-umlaut of a (orig. 0 )), O.H.G. beti betti (G. belt) 
(bbodh-) ; ardints, Sk. ftrdhvds ‘ rising,’ Gk. opOog (rdhuds) ; 
vidttus (for vidttvtts vidovtts), Gk. rjOeo; (nFiOsFoc.) ‘bachelor,’ 
Sk. vidhdod ‘widow,’ Goth, widttwd, A.S. wid(it)wc, O.H.G. 
wituwa (G. witkve) (uidh-, seen also in dividd, and Gk. leOgU 
( = F>00goc)). 

Notice also Oscan Venafrum ‘ hunting ground ’ ( venor 
however has e). 

Note these : — monstrum, for mondtrum (mondh-), cp. 
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Gk. [tstteft Goth. mundoH ‘ consider ’ (mndh -) ; infcnsus, for 
infendlus {-fendo, Gk. isim (for iWw) ‘ strike ’) ; jitssl, for 
jtidkn. ’• 

In Teutonic, original t shifted to ]', and medially, when 
the vowel immediately preceding did not have the principal 
accent, to d (the voiced dental spirant), by what is called 
Venter's Law (see Chap. VII.). 

This d was everywhere stopped into d after nasals j in 
Gothic it also became d after r and /, remaining a spirant 
elsewhere^ though this is not brought out by the writing^ 

The West Germanic dialects changed every other d into 
d ; this dm Oberdeutsch (also in East Franconian) became /. 

It should be added that ]>, with principal accent pre- 
ceding, became 5 (represented by l/i, more rarely by dh) in 
High German, which in the Old High German period passed 
at various dates, beginning c. 750 a.d. in Bavaria, into d. 

In Anglo-Saxon the characters ]> and it were used indif- 
ferently. 

Original d becomes / in Teutonic. This sound in High 
German passed everywhere into s, i.e., the affricate Is, when 
initial (but not before >■), and when post-consonantal (but not 
after s) ; after vowels it passed into }$(}) (an r- sound). 

Original dh in Teutonic becomes d. In Norse, on the 
oldest Tunic monuments, the spirant still appeared. 

When initial, this sound, in Gothic and West Germanic, 
was stopped into d. 

The d passed into t in Oberdeutsch. 

Medially, the voiced spirant from original dh shared the 
fete of the voiced spirant got by Vemer^s Law from 
original t. 

For examples of original t in Teutonic take Goth. 
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wair]>an, A.S. weorSan (eo — breaking of e), (E. worth vb.), 
O.H.G. wcrdan (G. werden), Sk. variate 'turns itself’ 
(uert-), L. vertb vorto (uort -) ; O.H.G. Jiadara ‘rag 5 (G. 
hader) (k«ot-), M.H.G. hadcl (from which French hail/on), 
L. cento ‘ patch-work ’ (kuent-). 

ts results in ss and s — O.H.G. wissitn ‘ they knew ’ 
(uitsnt, rt.ueid-) ; Goth, amibasns (for anabutsns) * com- 
mand,’ Gk. ™d=cdut (bliudk-), from anabittdan ‘ bid,’ Sk. 
bodhdmi ‘ I awake,’ Gk. ‘rs-jJo/j.ui, A.S. beodan (E. bid 
‘ order’), O.H.G. biotan (G. bitten ) (bheudh-). 

Original tt results in (t s t) ss, but not before r, and, after a 
long syllable, in s — O.H.G. giwis(ss) (G. gxviss) ‘certain,’ 
giwissb adv., Gk. (u)iaro: ‘ unknown ’ (uit s t6s, rt.ueid-) ; 
A.S. (~es ‘food, carrion,’ O.H.G. as (G, aas), L. esus ‘an 
eating’ (et s to-, rt. ed- ‘ eat’). 

Before r, a t might give st (through ]j/) — A.S. fbstor 
‘food,’ cp. Goth, fodjan ‘feed,’ A.S. Rida ‘food,’ O.H.G. 
Juotar (G. fatter ) (pat-), and Gk. craHo.aa;, O.H.G. fatunga 
‘ food ’ (pat-). 

tk gives sk — O.H.G. rase (G. rasch, cp. E. rash) ( ratkuaz ), 
said to be from O.H.G. rad ‘ wheel,’ L. rota (rot-). 

In m)i, an / seems to have been generated in High 
German — O.H.G. kumft ‘a coming’ (G. -kunft), Goth. 
(ga)kwan]>s ‘ assembly.’ 

Other examples of the insertion of f in the combination 
///]>, are O.H.G. firnunft (G. vernunft ‘reason’), from 
O.H.G. fir neman (G. vernelunen ‘apprehend’), and O.H.G. 
zumft (G. zunft ‘guild,’ orig. ‘regulation’), from O.H.G. 
zeman (G. ziemen ‘ beseem ’) — both with suffix ti (Goth. ]«'). 

For mf into nf in the above, compare md into nd (see 
Chap. III., under in). 
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A similar insertion of s is met with in the ease of the 
combination //]> — O.H.G. Anns/ 'art/ cp. Goth, kuttyt 
'knowledge.’ . 

Original i also appears in Teutonic as d, when the vowel 
immediately preceding does not have the principal accent 
— Goth .wads, A.S. wod (E. wood. Sc. wud), cp. A.S. linden, 
woS ' eloquence/ wffSbora ' orator/ O.H.G. wuot (G. 
wtt/h), L. votes (ufLt-) ; A.S. antd (E. d(rahe)), O.H.G. 
aitud (G. entc), anirahho (G. cnterich), L. anas (anati-), cp. 
Sk. dtis, Gk. vr,esa (ae= r/) (ntf) ; Goth, liardus ' hard/ A.S. 
heard (ea = breaking of a), O.H.G. hart, cp. with weak- 
grade vowel, Gk. xpar i; ; Goth. Midus ' manner/ A.S. had 
(E. -hood), O.H.G. hat (G. -htif), Sk. Aetiis ‘form’ (kBojtii-); 
A.S. syntt (y= /-umlaut of //), O.H.G. snntea, Simla (G. 
siindc), Teut. base sunjo for sundjd (sntja), cp. A‘.S. soS 
‘ true ’ (sdnto-), and L. sontiats ' genuine.’ 

In Gothic, this d (d) appears as ]>, finally, and before s — 
tanii\>s ' tamed/ genit. tamidis (d). 

In West Germanic di (dr), orig. ft, by gemination resulted 
in dd, which everywhere in High German shifted to tt — 
Goth, \ridja (d), A.S. Zridda, O.H.G. dritto (G. dritte), 
cp. Sk. tftfyas, L. tertius. 

i remains when associated with a preceding spirant — 
Goth, is/, O.H.G. is/, A.S. is (t final in an unstressed word 
drops), Gk. far/, L. est; Goth, htiftus ‘ tliief ’ (E ,(shop)Ufter), 
Gk. ; Goth, raihts 'right/ A.S. reolit (eo = breaking 

of e), O.H.G. relit (G. recht), Gk. (i)pix-i}, 1^ rectus (rektos). 

Note the passage in a few West Germanic (and Norse) 
words of initial ]>/ (orig. tt) into f— A.S. Jlcon ' flee/ O.H.G. 
fliohan (G.Jtiehen), Goth, \uiuhan, and compare the change 
(see above) of Prim. Ital. \>r and into fr ft (L. hr hi). 
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For examples of original d in' Teutonic take Goth. 
fit/han * draw,* A.S. icon (feu(h)on), O.H.G. ziohan (G. zieheti), 
L. duco (O.L. doucb = dated) (deuk -) ; Goth, witan ‘know,’ 
AS. witan, O.H.G. wiffan (G. wissen), Gk. tdtTi, L. video 
(yid-), cp. Fsiiov (uejd-), and Sk. vSda, Gk. FoTdu, Goth. 
w&it, AS. wdt (E. wot), O.H.G. wefy (G. weiss) (uoj[d-). 

. In Old High German, before initial r, t (orig. d) remains 
— O.H.G. triuwa ‘fidelity’ (G. treue, Fr. trhvc ‘truce’ is 
borrowed from the German), Goth, triggwa, A.S. treow ; it 
also remains after j(s) — O.H.G. ast 1 branch,’ Goth, as/s, 
Gk. o£oc, cp. A.S. osf (ozdos) ; A.S. nicest * mast ’ (‘ fruit of 
oak,’ &c.), O.H.G. mast (G. mast) (mazdos). 

Teut. t (orig. d) before / gives by gemination it, which in 
High German shifts to ss, but remains before r— Goth. 
latjan ' tarry,’ fats ‘ slothful,’ A.S. fgttan ‘ hinder,’ O.H.G. 
/{zzan (G. letzen) (led-), cp. Goth, letan, A.S. httan ‘let, 
O.H.G. latyfan (G. lassen) (led -) ; O.H.G. hluttar ‘ clear ’ 
(G. lauter), Goth, hlutrs. , A.S. hluttor, Gk. xXii^u ( = xXudiu) 
‘ wash ’ (klud-), cp. cloaca ( elovdea ) ‘ sewer ’ (klou-). 

’ The combination ddh (d=d/i) gives in Teutonic the result 
zd— Goth, hitzd, &c. (kud z dho-) (see Chapter III., under z). 

As examples of original dh in Teutonic take Goth. 
bindan, A.S. bindan, O.H.G.' bin/an , L. offendix ‘knot’ 
(bhend-) ; Goth, grids, L. gradtts (for gredtis) (glmredk-) ; 
Goth, mizdo, AS. mcord (W.S. vied, E. meed), O.H.G. 
tneta (e= contraction of iz) mieta, miata (G. iniethe), Gk. 
ftiedig (mizethd-, mizdhi-). 

Sometimes, from local causes, the d got from original 
dh appears in Gothic as ]> — compare rdu\s 1 red ’ with genit. 
rdudis (d) (roudh-). 

d (orig. dh) before i gives by gemination dd, which shifts 
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everywhere in High German to //—Goth, bidjan ‘ask* (d), 
A1S. biddan (E. bid ‘pray’), O.H.G. bitten (G. bitten), Gk 
vtiiu (bhidh-, bhe|dh-). , 

For original in, dn, and dhn in Teutonic, see Chapter on 
Grimm's Law. 

In all European languages the combination of original 
media aspirata + / has the same representation as original 
tenuis + / — Gk. fa nit, L. absorpsi (srobh-, srbh-) ; A.S. 
weft (A.S. svefan ‘weave,’ O.H.G. weban (G. toeben)) (nebh-), 
cp. Gk. iipo; ‘web,’ up aim ‘weave’ (ubh-). 

k: Sk. veids ‘tent,’ Gk. o7ms, L. vims (uo{k-), Goth. 
wei/is * district ’ (ueik-). 

g: Sk. vajas ‘quickness’ (pog-), Gk. lyih( (ug-), I* 
vegeo ( = vogeo), Goth, wakjan * watch,’ A.S. wrcctan (e from 
a by /-umlaut), O.H.G. wecchen (G. wecke/i) (pog-). 

ghiiSk. rwA ‘ cany ’ (pegh-), Gk. ayoi * chariot ’ (pogh-), 
L. oc/w, Goth. (ga)mrgH« ‘move,’ A.S. wegan, O.H.G. 
wegan (G. ( be)wegen ) (pegh-). 

A reference to the preliminary account given of the 
palatals (Chap. II.) will show that k, g, and gk are repre T 
sented in Sanskrit by t, j, and k. 

Take as examples of k, diman- ‘stone,’ Gk. 

‘anvil’; pii ‘adorn,’ Gk. *ntxi\o;, L. pictura, Goth, fdi/ts, 
A.S. fdh ‘variegated,’ O.H.G. fih (G. fehe ‘Siberian 
squirrel,' ‘das Eichhomfell verschiedenfarbig war’ Wei- 
gand) (pejk-, poik-). 

A root-ending in a velar gives similar words in Teutonic 
—Goth, fiih ‘deception,’ A.S. fih ‘hostile,’ O.H.G. fih 
(fj.f elide ‘feud’), cp. Gk. ertr.pif ‘ sharp ’ (pejks-, pikS-). 
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kt appears in Sanskrit as shf—ash/A , Gk. Sww, L. octo ; 
dishfis ! indication,’ I „ dictid, O.H.G. ( in)ziht ‘accusation’ 
<G. si*/), r. p . Gk. (dejk-, dik-). 

k!kr-.ksk — i'kshas ‘ bear,’ Gk. & pzn;, L. ttrsus (rkthos). 

ki appears as Ash — ddkshinas * right; clever’ (‘south,’ 
cp. Deccan ), Gk. 1 .. dexter, Goth, taihsiva ‘the right- 
hand,' finally as A (but note s/ufsh, L. sex, Goth, saihs). 

sk - rh {fell) — Sk. prehfimi, L, pbsco (poresed, O.H.G. 
Jorscon (G. forschen) (prkskd), cp. L. precor , Goth, fralhnau 
* ask " (prek-). 

As example of g take jams ‘people,’ Gk. ying, L. 
genus (gen-;, Goth. Aunt, A.S. cynn (y = /-umlaut of u) (gn-). 

g is represented by h in aham, Gk. iyii iyw, L. egi, 
Goth. ik, .VS. it, O.H.G. ih. 

gd and gdh become respectively d and jh, while gbh 
results in dbh. 

For examples of g/i in Sanskrit take bahiis 'arm,' Gk. 

(Dor. •sa.yy for par/yt), A.S. boh (bog) ‘arm, bough/ 
O.H.G. buog (bMghii-). 

gh passes to h through jh, which in certain surroundings 
remains. This jh appears as j in juhikm pf. ‘ he called to,’ 
rt. hit, owing to the operation of the law for the dissimilation 
■of aspirates, examples of which in Sanskrit and Greek have 
already been noted. 

The palatals appear in Greek as x, 7, y\ 7 and •/, later on 
became spirants. 

Take as example of A, xIJMt 'hear/ A.S. Mud ‘loud/ 
O.H.G. lilut (G. laut), cp. Sk. irutds ‘ heard/ Gk. x\wit, 
3- inclutus (klS ) ; Gk. z/Jvu, L. elinb, cJiteJIae ‘ pack-saddle’ 
(klej-), cp. L. clivus (=clohms) ‘slope/ Goth, hldhv 
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* sepulchral mound,’ A.S. hlii-v, O.H.G. leo (kloj-), cp. also 
Sb. in* go to,’ Gk. x7J/t a ' inclination,’ A.S. / ifintim , O.H.G. 
Mitten (G. hhtttti) (kli-). 

kit appears in <ra t «utri; («r into <r), Sk. ( id)htanf - 
‘ complete ’ (kunt-) ; finterpico; ‘priest ’ is for Ott-rpoxFo; (-kit-), 

fronts ‘suitor’ (prok-). 

For /<rce;, see Chap. III., under //. 

For example of hi, note crafftfa>.«f (-*/-) * peg,’ L. fadstor 
‘ agree,’ Goth. /fferr ‘ fit, fair,’ A.S. fteger, O.H.G. /i^irr 
(pak-), and confer under /. 

As examples of g, take ytyttSexu, Sk. /no, L. (t)gnosrd 
(gno-), A.S. cinhvaii (gne-) (cf. A.S. satvan ‘ sow ’ (se(i)-), Gk. 
tT l ’j.i(cicr,;j.i), L. semen), L. ingens * huge ' (' uncouth ’) Goth. 
kttn\>s 1 known,’ kuiinan ‘ know,' A.S. r/75 (compcns. length.) 
(E. uncouth. Sc. utted), atnnan, O.H.G. ktntd, chunnan (G. 
konnen) (gn), L. (i]gmirus (gn-) ; ytuu ' cause to taste,’ Goth. 
kittsan ‘choose,’ A.S. eeosan, O.H.G. kiosan (G. kieseti) 
(gens-), cp. Sk. jush ‘ enjoy,’ L. gusto ‘ taste,’ A.S. eyssan (y 
= /-umlaut of //), ‘kiss’ (gus-), and Goth, kdusjan ‘taste’ 
(eons); tfyev, A.S. tveore (eo = breaking of c), O.H.G. were 
(G. ttvrk) (perg-), cp. Goth, waurkjan , A.S. wyrtean (j'= 
/-umlaut of //), O.H.G. wurehtn (G. wirken ) (urg-). 

For g/, confer under /. 

is to be seen in the following ^/o3r ‘ snow’ (ghidm-), 
L. hiems (ghiem-), Sk. hitnds (ghim-) ; ( e X$ n >), Sk. salt 

* support,’ Goth, sigis ‘ victor}’ ’ (two roots have been fused 
in tyjo, viz., tteg/t- and segh-) ; yaiiai ' on the ground,’ 
Goth, gittna ‘ man,’ L. hand (ghm-), L. humus, homo (ghom-), 
7dW> (ghom-). 

For ghi, see under /. 

ixtystpia, (iyu, yjip) ‘ armistice ’ illustrates the law of the 
dissimilation of aspirates. 
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In Latin, the palatals appear as c, g, It and g. 

e was pronounced hard, even before e and /, down to the 
Middle Ages. 

In Umbrian, Ital. k (I.E. k and ks) was assibilated. Com- 
pare with this the change wrought on Latin fin the Romance 
languages. 

Take as examples of k in Latin \-ponus, A.S .fearh * pig ’ 
(E .farrow), O.H.G. /j rah ( G.ferkel dimin. * sucking pig’) ; 
jtmencus ' young,’ Sk. juvasds , Goth, juggs (for jttvungas ), 
A.S .geo»g, O.H.G. jung (luqnki-). 

ku appears in aim's, Sk. Sva, gen. tunas, Gk. xwi» y.utif, 
Goth, hands, A.S. hand, O.H.G. hunt (G. hand) (kuon-, kun-). 

For hi see under i. 

digitus is for decnos, cp. deats ; g also appears forr, in 
seplingaiti, nongenii, &c., cpr- ducenfi. The g, however, is 
by some held to be original in these two words. 

pulelur is dialectic for pttlctr, polar \ (plks), cp. placed 
‘ please ’ (plok?) and pldco ‘ appease (plokfc) ; ttixus is for 
gniettos (gnig?-) ; texd, Sk. taksh * fashion,’ Gk. rir.rm ‘ car- 
penter,' O.H.G. dehsen ' shape ’ afe from (tekth-) ; missed is 
for niiesao, cp. Gk. ftfywflu • mttlsi for mulxi , cp. Sk. marl 
‘ touch ’ (melk-) ; pdstum for pasetum , from paseo ; posed for 
poresco ( pdsfuld=pdscituld) ; sesceni lor sexcentni. 

As examples of g, take argentum (rgento-), cp. Gk. &r/6f 
‘white’ (rg-), and Goth, nnairkns ‘unholy,’ A.S. eoraut 
(stein) (eo = breaking of e) ‘precious stone,’ O.H.-G. erehau 
‘right, pure ’’(erg-). 

examen is for exagmen (ex, dgmen ) ; pains ‘ stake ’ is for 
paxltes (cp. paxillus ‘ peg ’) (pag-s-), cp. pango (pang-) and 
ar,yvi[u (pftg-) ; narro, ndseor, navies, nosed, &c., have lost# 

gh appears in I .a tin initially (not before r) and medially 
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(except after and before nasals, and before T) as li. Initial 
gh before r, or medial g/i followed by /, or .with preceding 
or following nasal, is represented by g. Dialectically, there 
is an /representation. 

For examples of h take these: — hortus ‘garden,* Gk. 
■/tfrof ‘fodder, feeding-place*; hariolus karu(spcx, from 
specio) ‘diviner, inspector of entrails,’ Gk. xopoq ‘gut’ (ghr-), 
Sk. hira * gut * (ghy-) AS. gearn ( ea = breaking of a (orig. o)), 
O.H.G. gam (G. gam) (ghor-) : mihi, Sk. mdhyam ; veho, 
Goth. (ga)migan ‘move,’ AS. wegan (E. weigh), O.H.G. 
wegan (G. wegen) (uegh-). 

Of g representing gh, the following are examples -.—grdmen 
‘grass,’ AS . growan, grene (e by /-umlaut) ‘green,’ O.H.G. 
gntoni (G. griiti) (ghra-), cp. Goth, gras ' grass,’ A.S. gars 
(gras), O.H.G. gras,(giaZr) ; lingo * lick ’ (sometimes written 
lingud, owing to a reference to lingua), A.S. . litdan (licjan) 
(li(u)gh-), cp. Gk. (lejgh-) ; magntis (for megnbs), Sk. 
mahan, Gk. /iiyas, Goth, mikils ' much,’ A.S. mycel micel (the 
y is due to the analogy of lytel) (E. much), O.H.G. miliil 
mihhil (meg-) ; pinguis (for penguis), Gk. m-gbs (pngto-). 

h (orig. gh) disappeared before /, and often when between 
vowels : — major for mahior ( tnagis has appropriated the g 
of magnus)-, a jo for ahio ; lien, cp. Sk. plihdn ; birnus for 
bihimus ; nemo for nehenio ; prendo for prehendo ; praebeo for 
praehibeo; diribeo from dis and habed. See. 

velum ‘covering’ is for veslum (cp. vestis=vostis, Goth. 
wasjan ‘clothe,’ AS. wirian (e = /-umlaut of a (orig. oj) 
(uos-), cp. Gk. mv/Lt (Fimv/ii) (ijea-)); velum ‘sail,’ for 
vexlum (cp. vexillum), from vehb. 

f, representing orig. gh, appears in fovea ‘pit,’ Gk. 
‘hole’ (ghegia), in fariolus for hariolus, and perhaps in 
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mdo (ghund-), Gk. %}(F)u, Goth, gittlaii, A.S. geotan 
(E. ( in)got , O.K.G. giofetn (G. giessen) (ghen(d)-) 

In Teutonic, original k shifted to h, through intermediate 
voiceless spirant y. Initially, h is simply an aspirate (but 
not in Gothic before consonants) ; medially, between vowels, 
this is also the case, but when a consonant follows, or the h is 
final, the sound is that of the guttural spirant (G. eh). 

Medially, when the vowel immediately preceding did not 
have the principal accent, k shifted to 3 (the voiced guttural 
spirant), by the operation of what is called Vemcr’s Law. 
This 3 was everywhere stopped into g after nasals; in 
Gothic, it also became g after r and /, remaining a spirant 
elsewhere, though this is not brought out by the writing. 
In the other West German-dialects, this sound remained a 
spirant, but in High German it passed into g, which in 
Oberdeutsch partially became h. 

Original g became k in Teutonic. This sound when 
initial, and when post-consonantal (except after s) passed in 
the Upper German dialects into Ay (written ech, ch, &a), 
but remained in the Middle German dialects. Between 
vowels it everywhere became y, (written fih , h). 

Original gk became 3 in Teutonic. When initial, this 
sound was ultimately stopped into g. In Norse, on the 
oldest runic monuments, the spirant still appeared ; but in 
Gothic, as was the case with the labial and dental spirants 
(orig. bh arid dh), it was stopped into the full consonant at 
an early date. In Old Saxon and Anglo-Saxon, 3 remained 
down to historic times. 

In Oberdeutsch the g (stopped 3) passed into k (e). 

Medially, the voice spirant got from original gh shared 
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the fate of the voiced spirant got by Venter's Law from 
original It. 

For examples of k in Teutonic take A.S. Aritig , O.H.G. 
ring, Gk. xpixot xipxt;, L. circus (krikds and krinkds) ; 
Golli. hlahjan * laugh,' A.S. hlichhan (/>= /-umlaut of ca = 
palatal umlaut of a before //), O.H.G. hlahhan (G. latlten ), 
*>.* bam (x>.t»ziu), L. g/ocirc (kick-) (?) ; A.S. hjd (f = /-umlaut 
of //) ‘ hide,’ O.H.G. Ml (G. haul) (kutf-), cp. Gk. xire:, 
L. cutis (kutr) ; Goth. (ga)tdAan ‘ announce,’ A.S. tcon 
(contd. from tiho/i) ‘censure,’ O.H.G. zihan (G. zeihc/i), 
Gk. oi/xtfyM, L. dico (O.L deica) (dejk-) ; A.S. seax 1 knife’ 
(orig. made of flint), O.H.G. satis (G. messer ‘ knife ’= 
O.H.G. tndffiras tncffisalts from O.H.G. maf (A.S. inch), 
satis ‘ Spciscschwert '), L. saxitm j A.S. feax (x=its) ‘hair’ 
(E./ax(svax) pax(wax), {Fairfax), O.H.G. falls (pok-), L. 
peetd, Gk. rcir. a (pek-). 

For an example of the h that under the operation of 
Veflier’s Law became g in Teutonic, instead of A , take 
Gotli. fagrs ‘suitable,’ A.S. fegcr ‘fair,’ O.HLG. fagar (G. 
fegen vb. ‘purify’ (pak-) ; Goth, tigus (3), A.S. -tig, O.H.G. 
-zig (dekip, with suffix accented), cp. Goth, taihun, A.S. Hen 
7c = contraction and M-umlaut from fco(/i)ii/i, the breaking of 
tcliun), O.H.G. zchan (G. schn), Sk. data, Gk. oixa, L. decent 
(dfikm, with accent on first syllable). 

The 3 got by operation of Verner’s Law by gemination 
became gg before / in AVest Germanic, which gg became Ak 
in Oberdeutsch— A.S. [eg ‘edge’ (<y ■=£?), O.H.G. ckka (G. 
eck), L acics (ak-). 

k remains in the combination sk — Goth, skeirnn * shine,’ 
A.S. scitiati, O.H.G. scirnn (G. sefuinen) (skei-), cp. with 
weak root, Gk. axia, and Sk. ckayd ' shadow.’ 
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To illustrate the representation of ^in Teutonic, take Goth. 
Jenin, A.S. caeo, O.H.G. ehniu chnto (G. knie) (gneu-), cp. Gk. 
7«a (g< 5 nu), Sk. jams (gdnu), L. genu (gnii) ; Goth, kaurn 
‘ com,’ A.S. corn, O.H.G. chorn (G. korn) (grno-), cp. I* 
granntn (gmo-) ; Goth, brikan, A.S. bream, O.H.G. brekhen 
(G. brtrhai), L. frango ( =/rengb) (bhreg-). 

The /■ got from I.E. g, associated with £ gives kk, which 
appears in Oberdeutsch as ky (written cch and cli) — see 
typical examples of palatals. 

This gemination also takes place in High German before 
r — accliar, Goth, airs, Gk. uypot, L. ager. 

Original g/i is represented in the following : — A.S. gos (b 
liy compens. length, for loss of 11) O.H.G. gems, Sk. hansds, 
I., anser for hdnser, Gk. yr,n yr,tii (yutmt) (ghans-) ; Goth. 
gdiis, A.S. gat, O.H.G. gei}(G. geiss), L. hacdus (ghafdos) ; 
Goth, gaggs ‘way, street,’ 'A.S. gang, O.H.G. gang, Sk. 
jangha ‘ heel-bone ’ (ghenghl?-, ghonghu-) ; Goth, tualhs/ns 
‘dung,’ A.S. mtox for meoxt (?) (to = breaking of i), O.H.G. 
mist for mihst (G. mist) (migh-), cp. L. tningo (mingh-), Sk. 
mihdmi, i sing. pres, ind., I- njrjo for meiho, A.S. migatt 
(mejgh-), Gk. (tyeTyUu (migh-), Goth, ddigs * dough,’ A.S. 
dag, O.H.G. tdc (G. /tig), Gk. niyt; ‘ wall ’ (dhojgh ), cp. 
Sk. debt ‘ wall,’ Gk. n%o;, Goth, deigan • knead ’ (dhejgh- 
‘ smear, knead, form’) L. figitra fingo, Goth. (ga)digis 
* creature ’ (dhigh-) ; A.S. i/( = igel) ‘ hedgehog,’ O.H.G. igil 
(G. igel), Gk. lypot (egh-). 

Sometimes, from local causes, the 3 got from orig. gk 
-appears in Gothic as y — cp. vigs (y) 1 way,’ nom., with vigis 
(3). gen. 

' g (orig. gk) before i gives by gemination gg, which in 
Oberdeutsch shifts to kk— Goth, ligatl (new formation for 
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ffg/a/i), A.S. licgan, O.H.G. likken ( lichen, , liggcn) (G. liegen 1. 
Gk. >Jx“( (leek-)- 

For orig. hi, git, and gkn in Teutonic, see Chap. VII. 

k(fl) : Sk. ectami * I tie together/ Gk. za?ra?./.o; * basket.’ 
Goth, hat'trds ‘door,’ A.S. hyrdel (y = /-umlaut of w) ‘hurdle/ 
O.H.G. /«/;•/ ‘ plait-work ’ (tort-), L. crates (tort-). 

•to: Sk. ea, Gk. rt, L. que, Goth. ()>du)k, A.S. (So?)/-, 
O.H.G. (do)k (a from 5 , owing to enclisis) (G. dock) (toe-). 

g(tt) : Sk. iljas * strength,’ L. augco, Goth, dukan * increase/ 
duk ‘ also/ A.S, onvvi ‘ increased/ iw (E. eke), O.H G. 
oukkon, ott/i (G. auch) (augU-). 

g? : Sk. jlvds ‘living/ (3 before i is strange, see 
below), L. vh’tts, Goth, kudus, A.S. ctoie (E. quick), O.H.G. 
quee (G. keck) (second c ‘ Zusatz vor dem got. to ’ Kluge) 
(gslu-). There is a guttural in vixi (got from related viged, 
seejlmerican Journal of Philology, xiii. 2., p. 226), so that 
perhaps the guttural is original. 

gh(u) : Gk. GTn'x* ‘ walk/ L. vestigium (?), Goth, steigan 
‘ascend/ A.S. stigan, O.H.G. sHgau (G. steigai) .(stejgto-). 

The Letto-Slavic cognate does not assibilate, a fact which ■ 
makes for the velar character of this guttural. ' 

gto : Sk. gharmds ‘warmth/ Gk. tf* f/iit,. L. formus, A.S. 
wearm (ea = breaking of <1 (orig. 0)), O.H.G. warm (Teut. 
(j)uarmas) (gtoerm-, ghoonn-). 

The velars appear without any labial modification in 
Sanskrit, and are represented by the guttural characters fog, 
gk, except before original e- and f-vowels, where they are 
represented by the palatals c, j, and (jk) k. It was after 
this palatalisation that e and e passed into a and a. 
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What was said about velars at the beginning of Chap. II. 
need not be repeated here. 

For examples of the guttural representation in Sanskrit 
take krtds ‘made,’ cp. Gk. zpu.hu ‘accomplish,’ and L. 
creare (?), cerus ‘ creator ’ (Festus); gads, Gk. fiouc, L. bos (from 
Oscan dialect, the regular Latin form would begin with v), 
A.S. cu, O.H.G. chito (G. hull) (g?ou-) ; dlrghds ‘ long,’ Gk. 
80X1^65, L. /argils = taigas, dalgus (the r by dissimilation) 
(dlghyds), cp. Goth, tulgus ‘ firm ’ (dlgh?os) ; droghds ‘ per- 
fidy,’ A.S. dream , O.H.G. troum , triogan ‘deceive’ (G. 
triigen) (dhreugh?-, dhroiigh?-). 

The followipg are examples of the palatalised velars— 
vacas gen. ‘of a word’ (nom. vdk, I.E. -es stem), L. vox 
(uoku), L. voco (pok?-), Gk. esrog (uek?) ; Sk. jatu ‘ gum ’ 
(E. gutta(percha)), L. bitumen (for b cp. L. bos), A.S. ewidu 
‘ resin,’ O.H.G. chuti, quite (G. kiit 1 putty ’) (g?etu-); jya 
‘ bowstring (g?ia), cp. Gk. / 3 /o's * bow ’ (g?iia) ; hdnti (for 
jhanti ) (ghuenti ‘ he strikes ’), Gk. Oshu ( = Otviu), L. offendo 
(?), cp. ipoH 1 murder.’ 

The workings of analogy have often given rise to gutturals, 
instead of palatals, and vice versa. 

The velars without labial modification are represented in 
Greek by x, 7, %. Take as examples : — xapsros * fruit,’ 
Sk. krpai.ias ‘ sword ’ (k?rp-), L. carpd (k?rp-), A.S. hcerfest , 
O.H .G.herbist (G. herbst ) (Teut. liarft-) (kuorp-); xXjj(f)/V, L. 

. cldvis (see under du), cp. O.H.G. sliofan (G. schliessen, G. 
schloss, E. slot,) (Teut. sleut-, from sklent-) ; xoxxug * cuckoo,’ 
L. cuculus (kuuky.-), cp. Sk. kokas (k?ouk?-) ; spilyo^ai 
‘ vomit,’ L. ructo (reug?-), A.S. roccettan , O.H.G. ( itd)rucchen 
‘vomit again’ (rug?-) (Kluge connects with these M.H.G. 
riuspern (G. rduspern ‘ clear the throat ’), ‘ k vor der Ablei- 
G 
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tung sp st ausfiel ’) ; tyaow ‘ seized ’ (yatodvu has the nasal 
of the suffix reflected in the root) (ghsnd-), L. {pre)hendii 
(ghsend-), L. pracda (for prachcdii ), Goth, -gitan ‘get,’ 
O.H.G. (fir)gi}}au (G. (ve r)gcssen) (ghsed-). 

With labial modification k* appears in Greek as <r before 
0-vowels, before lingual and nasal vowels, before liquids 
and nasals, and before r, 6, t. Before t and / it appears as r. 

Examples of rr are : — (coo)aco'f, L. (Jong)inquus ; /.thru, 
Goth, kilnvan ‘lend,’ A.S. Icon (contraction for li/ian), O.H.G. 
Rhan (G. leilun) (lejkS-), L. linqud (links-) ; f,r.ap r,rrang 
(a=y) (ieksr-, jeksn-), Sk. y&krt (ieksj-t-), L. jerur jednoris 
(jeksr-, jeksn-) ; rro}.t,g ‘axis’ (ksol), cp. Sk. char ‘move,’ 
rri7.ii * go ' (cby analogy) (rrspin7.o;i:tui itiavruv with reduced 
root), L. cold ( = quclo), inquiRnus * settler ’ (ksel-) ; irrpiu//.r,v, 
Sk. hri ‘buy’; 'rtrrrif, Sk. paktds, L. coclus (— queclos ) 
(kseks-, peks-) ; yjpn-\> ‘ water for hands,’ Sk. niktds (nigs-)). 

As example of r, take n, as above among typical examples, 
.andViff/f ‘ atonement,’ Sk. ci * obsen’e ’ (ksi-), cp. rrmr, ‘fine ’• ■ 
(ksoina). 

hs after or before u (was the u generated by the labial 
modification?) appears in Greek as r. — >.&»;, Sk. v(kas, 
L. lupus (dialectic for Riquits), Goth, wulfs, A.S. wulf ' 
O.H.G wolf (ulksos), cp. S7.XU ‘draw’ (uelks -) ; xi,x7.o; 
(xFtxF 7.a;), Sk. cakrds, A.S. lnoeogtl, hwcol (Teut. hwtgwla -) 
(kseksrd-). 

With labial modification,^ appears in Greek as j8, before 
o-vowels, before lingual and nasal vowels, and before liquids 
and nasals. Before t it appears as 3. 

Examples of jSare : — ffopa ‘food’ (gBr-), [3i,3pu<rxu (gsr-), 
L. vorare (gsor-) ; fiaplis, Sk. gimh, Goth. Jtaiirus ‘heavy ’ 
(gsrd-), L. gravis ( = gravis) (gsrou-) j Mint (nom. dint) 
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‘ gland,’ L. ingucn ‘ groin ’ (ngu^n-) ; u/j,v6g ‘ lamb,’ said to 
be for djSvoc, cp. L. dgnus. 

fuaojjMi derives from *fivu ‘wife’ (g«na), cp. Boeotian 
(3avd ‘ woman ’ (gvnna). 

As example of 8 take Arcad. hsptOpov (also '(jpsdpov, so that 
8s- from g- must have been something different from ordin- 
ary os-), Attic fiupuOpov ‘ pit,’ cp. (3opd jSiftpuaxoi. 

g’-‘ in the neighbourhood of v appears as 7 — yuvfi ( = 
'/Ft vn), Goth, kwind ‘woman, wife,’ A.S. czuene, O.H.G. 
qucna (gyena), cp. Sk. -jani- ‘ wife ’ (cf. jam's ‘ wife ’) Goth. 
kwens , A.S. cwcn (E. queen , quean) (Teut. czvoniz, see under 
c) (gUeni-) ; iXa, yy$ and i Xap/>o'c; (f3ou)-/.o\oc and (ui)-6Xoc. 

Does erpsGpvc (the /3 due to analogy of erpse^iGrog ; a 
form zrpse/vc also occurs) contain the masculine of which 
yvnj is the feminine? 

With labial modification, ghv appears in Greek as <p, 
before 0 -vowels, before lingual and nasal vowels, and before 
liquids and nasals. Before t it appears as 0. 

Examples of <p are : — <pivog * murder,’ cp. Sk. hdnti 
‘strikes,’ as above; vstppoc ‘kidney,’ Ital. nefrbnes nebrun- 
dines, M.E. (kid)neer (A.S. ezoi'S * womb,’ Prov. E. kite) (E. 
kidney ), O.H.G. itioro (G. niere) (neghyr-) ; sXappog ‘ light,’ 
A.S. hingre ‘ quickly,’ O.H.G. lungar ‘ quick ’ (G. lungern 
‘long after, idle about’) (lnghyrd-), cp. Sk. la gluts, Gk. 
sXayvc, A.S. lungen ‘ lung,’ O.H.G. lunga (G. lunge) 
(lnghuu-), also Goth, leihts ‘ light,’ A.S. leoht (i shortened to 
i before breaking), O.H.G. liht (G. leicht) (Teut. lihta for 
linyja , letiyja) (lenghy-), perhaps also L. levis (leghu-). 

As example of 6, take Othta ‘ strike,’ cp. <p6voc. 

Dialectically 0 sometimes appears as f — iEolic <p-//p = dr,p. 

ghv in the neighbourhood of v appears as y — sXayjic, as 
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above; for hid as % take oiug Iwypt, Sk. nakMs , Goth. 

( ga)nagljan ‘nail,’ A.S. nttgel, O.H.G. nagal (G. nagel) 
(nokhu-), L. unguis (onkhu-). 

Some new formations, got by analogy, intermix the various 
representations of the original sounds— fiiUt and oa>.fC; 
after 8d>J.u and 6e>.p6f. 

The velars without labial modification arc represented in 
Latin by e, g, h and g. 

Take as examples : L. capio, Goth, hafjan ‘ heave,’ A.S. 
hebban, O.H.G. hcjfen (kuap-) (but see Wharton's Etyma 
Latina, where capio is said to be for ccpio (keep-), and kuop 
put down as root of Teutonic forms, and Gk. xusnr, ‘handle ' 
instanced as example of another ablaut (k¥6p-)) ; coxa ‘ hip,’ 
Sk. hdkshas ‘ armpit,’ O.H.G. ba/isa (G. hcchsc , haclise) ‘bend 
of the knee ’ (kuoks-) ; cano, Goth, liana ‘ cock,’ A.S. liana 
(hand), O.H.G. liana (G. ha hit) ; urna for urenii, cp. itrceits 
( = vurccus ) (urkfl-) ; I- gctu (gliel-), Goth, holds, A.S. ceald 
(ea — - breaking of a (orig. £>)), O.H.G. halt (g\!ol-) ; lwstis, 
Goth .gasts, A.S. giest (ic = /-umlaut of ea, the palatal umlaut 
of Teut. a), O.H.G. gas/ (G. gas/) (ghsostis) ; L. grains. 
( =gredus), Goth, grids (ghvredh-). 

The different treatment of hu and h* in Greek — / g-itd; (?), 
Sk. divas, I_ cqnus (dkuos), and £>jto* (elikvon) — proves 
that the velar modification was not a full it. Compare the 
Umbrian representation of i’-‘ by p, and of hu by hv. 

With labial modification, h'-‘ appears in Latin as ?fr, before 
all vowels, save u, where c appears — quis, Gk. r Is, Sk. him 
neut. (with k for c, taking after the masculine has) (k?i-) cp. 
has ‘who?’ Gk. •sbrtpt, Goth, InvaS, A.S. hwd= Invar (a in 
stressed monosyllables, final owing to loss of consonant^ is 
lengthened) O.H.G. hwaf (G. was) (keo-). 
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que before consonants results in co (cp. so for sue — soror— 
suesor) — coquo = quequo, Gk. cricrwv ‘ ripe ’ (kaekU-) ; colo = 
quelo, as above. 

The i in linquis (Gk. sXisrsg), and in sequiso , afterwards 
sequere (Gk. tsrs(e)o), proves that the change of que into co did 
not precede the weakening of e into / in unaccented syllables. 

quo passes into cu — sequontur into secuntur , quom into 
cum, equos into ecus ; sequuntur, equus, & c. were later forma- 
tions, due to the analogy of sequitur, eqiii , &c. 

Finally, qu becomes c — nec from neque, ac (for ate) from 
atque. 

Before Prim. L. u and consonants k’-‘ appears as c — area- 
stem of arcus and arquitenens ; insect tones' narrations ’ insexit 
and inseque (also insece, imperative ' tell/ cp. Gk. smsrs for 
svasxs, A.S. sccgan (eg for gg, by gemination), from sagjan). In 
jecur jecinoris, this c also occurs (see above), and in oculus, 
Gk. oaes (ox/e), o/j,/j,u (ovpei) (oky-). Before orig. /, c also 
appears — socius and sequor. 

The enclitic -pe in nempe, prope, quippe, quispiam , is 
dialectic for que. 

With labial modification, g’-‘ appears in Latin as gu after 
n — unguo (and ungo), O.H.G. audio (G. anke ‘butter’); 
nitially, before vowels (except u), and medially, between 
vowels, as v — venio, Gk. fiuivu (for /3a ( a/w) (gym-), Goth. 
kwiman, A.S. cuman ( = civiman , O.H.G. queman (cliweman) 
(G. kommen , bequem 1 convenient ’) (gtfem-) ; vivits, as above 
among typical examples ; vescor ( = voscor), Gk. /3otfx« ‘ feed/ 
(guosko) ; veto ( = voto) is quoted by Wharton as belonging to 
a root gyot-, with which stands in ablaut-relation Goth. 
kwi\>an , A.S. cwe’San (gyet-) ; nudus ( = no(g)uedos), Goth. 
nakiodps, A.S. nacod, O.H.G. nacchut , nahhut (G. npckt)pho. 
double sound represents O.H.G. transmutation 
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manic gemination kk, a resuit that was produced when k 
(from orig. g) was followed by i (and r, l, tv)) (nogsotd-). 
bos is a loan-word from an Oscan dialect ; the Latin form 
would be vos. 

This v drops after v—fluo =Jltigvo (bhlugu-), but flrnius 
(ct= mi) ; fruor ( = fruor, frftgaor), frux frugis, Goth, brftks 
* useful,’ AS. brftcan (E. brook) ‘ enjoy,’ O.H.G. bruhhan (G. 
brauchen ) (bhrugU-). 

Before u and a consonant, labialisable g’J appears as g— 
gula ‘throat ’ (gull- ?), A.S. stole (eo = 0-umlaut of e), O.H.G. 
child (G. kehle) (gUel-) ; migrd, Gk. (mejgu-) ; gldtis 

(g»I-), cp. 0 d/.ane (g»l-). 

fibula ‘ buckle ’ = fivibula, from find, form of figo found in 
Cato (A.S. ftfele is borrowed) (dhlgB-), nitor = gnivitor 
(gnigu) ; limed is for uvimeo, cp. ii(g)vieli/s, Gk. bypit (ug«-). 

With labial modification, g/i* appears in Latin as git after 
n — ahguis ‘snake’ (fighuf-), AS. fee (j= /'-umlaut of 
lengthened «), O.H.G. it/ic (G. unke) (nghu-), cp. (?) anguilla 
‘eel,’ and Gk. \y-/p.\it (engliu-); as v between vowels — 
uivem, ‘snow’ (cp. ninguit), Gk. wpos acc. sing. fern. 
(sni(n)ghu), Goth, sndiws, AS. snaw (snd), O.H.G. sum (G. 
sehnee) (Teut. snaiyaa-) (snojghu-); brevis ‘short’ (mreghu-) 
sometimes ranked with fa-flt, Goth, gamatirgfan ‘ shorten, 
A.S. tnyrge (j= /-umlaut of u) ‘ pleasant ’ (for induced mean- 
ing cp. pastime), O.H.G. murgfari ‘transitory’ (mrghu-) ; 
lezis, see above. 

Initially, and medially, before r, gk v appears as / 
(medially also as b)—frid ‘ rub,’ Gk. yffu * anoint ’ (ghuri-), 
fremd ‘roar,’ Gk. yjtpify ‘neigh,’ A.S. grimm ‘fierce,’ 
O.H.G. grimmi (G. grimm) (ghurem-), Goth. gramfau ‘ make 
angry’ (ghurom-). 
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These only show traces of labialisation in Latin. Perhaps 
/is dialectic for#, 

Wharton under this head quotes flavus (ghvluos), cp. 
yjMf&z, with different suffix, and fulvus (ghuluos), gilvus 
(trllbus) helvits , A.S. geolu (ghseluos). 

Nehrundina and nefronu have been referred to above. 

The velars k(p), g(*), gh(v) without labial modification 
arc represented in Teutonic by h (and g, by operation of 
Venter's Law), k and g. 

All that has been said under palatals about the represent- 
ation of gutturals applies to velars. The labial modifica- 
tion, when active, of course sometimes asserts itself, or, it 
may be, only colours the result. 

■ As examples of non-labialisable hard velars take these : — 
A.S. kcavian * hew,’ O.H.G. houwan (G. hatteri), L. cu{do) 
‘strike’ (kuoy-); Goth, weihan ‘fight,’ A.S. wigend ‘war- 
rior* (E. wight ‘ nimble ’), O.H.G. wigant (G. wtigand 
‘warrior’) (TjeJk?-) ; Goth, nahts, A.S. tit a hi niht{i= palatal 
umlaut of ea, the breaking of ca (orig. o)), O.H.G. ttahf, Sk. 
ndktis, Gk. L. nox (nokUt-). 

hit, associated with s, remains as k : — Goth. ( us)-skaws 
‘prudent,’ A.S. sccawian ‘behold’ (E. show), O.H.G. 
scouwon (G. schauen), Gk. («uo)ffir.o(/>s ‘ priest ’ (skSou-), Gk. 
xo(F)ia ‘perceive,’ (i)xo bu, L. caved (k9o?-). 

For gtf and gh’-‘ without labial modification take Goth. 
holds, L. gelu, as above; A.S. gealla ‘gall,’ O.H.G. galla 
(G. galle), Gk. yp.tt (gh?ol-), L. fel (ghtfel-) ; Goth, \ragjan 
‘run ’ (Norse \rall, E. thrall ), O.H.G. drigil ‘servant,’ Gk. 
rf'syu (thr’egh?-, throghu-). 

With labial modification, ^'appears in Teutonic as hw 
(yjt) (and gw ($>), by operation of Venter's Law). 
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gw before » lost its labial modification, in other surround- 
ings it became u or w. 

Examples are : — A.S. hwosta * cough ’ (Scotch (kinh)-host), 
O.H.G. h(w)teosto (G. hasten ), Sk. hasate ‘he coughs’; 
Goth, leikwan ‘ lend,’ L. linqtto, see above ; Goth, saUavan 
‘see,’ A.S. sfon (eo = contraction of eho), O.H.G. se/ian (G. 
sthen), Gk. I'ro/iai, L. sequor (sekB-)j Goth, ahwa ‘water,’ A.S. 
ca ( alavu ) (E. i(s)/and) , O.H.G. aha (G. aue ‘ wasserreiches 
AA'iesenland ’), L. aqua, (aks-) ; A.S. siegon (sawon is a new 
formation) ‘we saw,’ 1 plu. pret. (Teut. sn,{tu)umi ) ; Goth. 
sums ‘sight’ (Teut. se^unls ) ; Goth, tewa ‘arrangement’ 
(Teut te(^)ijo), A.S. (ge)teon (eo = eho) ‘arrange,’ O.H.G. 
(gi)zehim (G. zeche ‘ share ’), Gk. oeSnov ( = oienhv) (dekB-). 

There is a new affiliation for Goth, sallnvan, viz., to a root 
sehi‘- ‘ sehen lassen, zeigen = sagen ’ seen in Gk. fiitri 
(tKruri), L. inseque, inqitam ( insquam ), cp. for meaning dleere ' 
and os/nuimi (Brug. Jour., vol L, p. 258). 

The~,y, got by operation of Vemer’s Law, became gg 
before / in AVest Germanic. This in High German became 
hh (see example under palatals, and cf. O.H.G. st’ulfa, 
quoted a little below). 

Au< in Old High German when initial commonly passed 
into si* — O.H.G. /aver, Tver ‘ who * ; when medial, the w was 
lost, as in the combinations hw and gw. 

hw before t gives ht — A.S. siht ‘ sight ’ (i = /-umlaut of eo, 
but compare the M.E. eo into 1 before front h[t), O.H.G. 
siht (G. sicht) (cp. for t,fihu ‘ cattle,’ ~L. peats), Goth, sal/nvan , 
see above, hw also appears as f— Goth, wttl/s, &c., Gk. 

(p. 98); A.S. flower (eo = contraction for egw), O.H.G. 
fior (G. vier) (ksekttr-), by assimilation from kSetur-(-or-), 
which gives Gk. rirraptg ( = xFt 7 Fapig), L. quattuor, Sk. 
catv&ras, Goth, fidwor-, Goth .fimf (for finhw, second /due 
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to assimilation). by compensatory lengthening), 

O.H.G .finf(funf) (G./iinf), Sk. pdnca, Gk. ct>™, ’L. quinque 
= quinque ( qu by analogy of quathtor , or by assimilation to 
following qu, the vowel being lengthened before combination 
nqii) (p4n kse). 

gw must also have appeared as b (fc) (changed into p in 
Old High German)— O.H.G. wulpa ‘ she-wolf ’ (G. wolfin) 
(Teut. ituIGt, gen. ttulhiHr, originally uufyjitfs ) — in Old High 
German, pp before 1 was simplified into p after l — Sk. vfki 
(tOIwl). 

If Goth, augo ‘ eye,’ A.S. cage, O.H.G. ouga (G. auge) are 
to rank with oculus (okfl-), there must have been contamina- 
tion between two stems, viz., a-^tj) followed by », and a{p)u- 
not so followed, resulting in the combination au-ty 

With labial modification g* appears in Teutonic as kw — 
Goth. (asilu)kwalrnus * mill-stone,’ A.S. ciueom (E. quern), 
O.H.G. drwirna, quirn (guem-). kw before u loses its labial 
modification — A.S. cumcn ‘come’ p.p., O.H.G. koman 
(Teut. k(u)umana-) ; Goth, katirus , Sk. gurtis, Gk. PapCf 
(gT?ffi-), see above. 

g* also appears in Teutonic as p (dissimilation caused by 
« in preceding or following syllable) — Goth, wairpan 
‘throw,’ A.S. weorpan (eo = breaking of e), O.H.G. werfan 
(G. werfen) (ner g*-). 

Kluge says that O.H.G. pflegan (G. pflegen ) ‘care for’ 
may be connected with &.itpap m ‘eyelid,’ 0X1 ‘see* 
(g?legh9- (?)). 

The k got from I.E. g* associated with i, gives result kk, 
which appears in High German as ceh and ch — see typical 
examples of palatals (see also O.H.G. nacchut, quoted as 
cognate under orig. gv in Latin). 

With labial modification gh* appears in Teutonic as g 
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before u, elsewhere as w (from g(w), and (g)w) — A.S. hnigon 
‘ we bowed,’ O.H.G. nigun (G. neigen) (Teut. yjirfi)mi) ; 
A.S. wearm, see above among typical examples. 

After a nasal, glP is represented by .gw— Goth, siggtean 
‘sing’ (senghs- (?)). 

km (orig. gA«) before / gives ///—Goth, leihts ‘ light,’ Gk. 
see above. 

Sometimes, from local causes, the 3, got from orig. gh's 
appears in Gothic as %—gaggs {■/) * way ’ nom., gagg (3) 
ace., A.S. gang , O.H.G. gang, Sk. jangha ‘heel-bone’ 
(ghenghv-) (non labialisable velar). 

g (orig. g/p) before i, gives by gemination gg, which in 
High German shifts to kk — Goth. lagjan ‘ cause to lie,’ A.S. 
began (cg=gg), O.H.G. lecken (G. legen) (leghs-) (non- 
labialisable velar). 

The labial after-sound in Teutonic seems to have been a 
full v, since kv and ku have the same representation — Goth. 
Ici/m’aJi ‘lend,’ L. linquo (lejto-), and Goth, at/nva- ‘horse,’ 
L. eqmts, Sk. divas (6kuo-). 

For orig. k?n, gi'n, and gk*n in Teutonic, see Chapter on 
Grimm’s Law. 

There is little doubt that tenues aspiratae existed in the 
parent-speech. These may be supposed to have survived, 
where the Asiatic and European languages exhibit evidence 
in common — the suffix of the 2 sing. perf. ind., Sk. vittha, 
Gk. oleia. (-tha) ; Sk. skhdlami 'I stumble’ (sfchsel-), cp. 
Gk. eztiXu (etptif) ; Gk. <%/£», L. scindo (sklwi(n)d-) ; Sk . 
lankhds ‘shell,’ Gk. xiyx/t ‘mussel,’ L. eongius ‘quart’ 
(konkhB-); Sk. nakhds, Gk. ( 3 )rvg (nokhS-),L. unguis (onkhU-); 
Gk. rpiyju ‘run,’ Goth. )>ragfan (thregh?-, throghv-); L. 
haiel, Goth, habdi] j, A.S. Aa/al 5 , O.H.G. habet (khabh-). 

See also on Moulton’s Law in Chapter VII. 



CHAPTER V. 


Vocalic and Consonantal Affections. Analogy. 

By way of finishing what has been said on sound-relations 
in Indo-European, it will be proper to gather together 
examples, and, where necessary, give definitions of certain 
sound-processes, many of which have been already exem- 
plified in the preceding chapters. 

. These will be arranged under the heads of vocalic 
affections and consonantal affections, each set being further 
considered under the sub-heads of (r) Change (a) Increase 
( 3 ) Loss. Vocalic affections first. 


CHANGE. 

Vowel Assimilation may" be regressive or progressive. 
Convenient examples of the influence of a following vowel 
on a preceding one are to be seen in the Latin redupli- 
cated perfects didid, momordi (O.L. memordi), pttpugi (O.L. 
pepugi). 

Progressive assimilation is seen in elcplidnius elemintum, 
for tliphantus elimenium. Note also sand for set/nd. 

Assimilation between vowels often occurs when / inter- 
.venes. This lias been called the 'balancing power of 1.’ 
Notice Sicilia and Siculus, Prodlius and Proculus. 

The assimilative force exerted by consonants on vowels 
is sufficiently noticed under each vowel in Chapter II. 
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Vowel Assimilation is quite a prominent feature in 
Teutonic. 

Umlaut is a variety of regressive assimilation. The 
change is brought about by the action of the i, u, or a of a 
following syllable, on the preceding vowel. The causal 
vowel has not always survived. 

With regard to the /umlaut the proximate agent in the 
change would seem to have been the following fronted 
consonants. These consonants, which themselves owed 
their fronting to a following front-vowel, fronted the pre- 
ceding back-vowels. The fronting of the consonant has 
not always remained. It however may still be heard in 
bridge, A.S. bryeg. In this word the fronted g — eg is a way 
of writing gg (from gf), the gemination of g — caused the 
umlaut. 

There is no umlaut in Gothic. 

(a) /-umlaut is the most original and the most important. 
It effects the following changes : — 

a («) S u y . 

i w - ij s} » ««<w> 
l ' £} ■'('.?) 

Prior to the appearance of /umlaut, the short a in Anglo- 
Saxon had undergone its changes to a and o. 


Examples are : — 

(Goth, haijis) hgre brucan brycS (3 sing.jpres.) 

hill hal-lan (Goth. hlDjan) eald ieldra (comp.) 

gold” 1 } *° gylden^ 01 "*} weorpan to wierpSfcsing.pres.) 


dum deman henh hlehra (comp.) 

burg byrig (gen. and dat) ceosan aestS(3sing. pres.) 

(b) «- and 0-umlaut effect the following changes : — a, e, 
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i, into (a, to, to. Examples are cearu (poet), weorold, siol- 
fur (Goth, silubr). 

This umlaut is common in Norse but somewhat infrequent : 
in West Saxon. 

(c) The change of i to e, and u to 0, caused by a follow- 
ing a or o, is sometime called a-umlaut. Examples are : — 
A.S. wer, L. vir, I.E. uirbs; A.S. nest, O.H.G. nest, I* 
nidus, I.E, nizdis; h&.dohtor, O.H.G. tohter, Goth, dauhtar 
(dhughu); A.S. hord ‘treasure,’ O.H.G. horl, Goth . husd, 
I.E. kudh-dho-. 

(d) Palatal umlaut is the name given to a change wrought 
on the to and to that have sprung from the breaking of e 
before an originally guttural h + consonant. The eo and to 
change to ie (i, y). Sometimes ea and ea are in this way 
converted into e and e before h, x, g, and c. Examples are 
reoht and riht ( rieht ), seox and siex (x^ks), eage and ege 
1 eye,' ciac and ccc ‘ cheek.’ 

In Modem German, the vowels a, o, u, when subjected 
to umlaut, appear as a (e), 5, att appears as au (eu). The 
i that caused the umlaut ‘fa seen in the O.H.G. forms. 
Examples are: — kraft, krafte (O.H.G. krafti ); alt, alter 
(O.H.G. eltir) ; kalb, kiilber (O.H.G. kelbir), the -ir (Gk. -tg) 
orig. belonging to sing, as well as plu. being utilised as a 
plu. suffix j mochte, mockte snbj. (O.H.G. mohta and mohti) ; 
fuhr, fiihrt subj. (O.H.G. fiuor, fuori ) ; traum, tranrnt ‘ he 
dreams’ (O.H.G. troumit); baits, hauser (O.H.G. husir). 
The umlauts of a and au are written e and eu when no 
connection has to be indicated with forms in a and au. 

Ruckuralaut, as applied to the alternation of sound in 
brennen (O.H.G. brannian), brannte (O.H.G. branfa), is a 
misnomer. The a of the preterite is the original vowel, it 
is the e that is secondary (umlauted from a). 
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Another alternation of vowels (e and i) seen in German 
is due to the influence of following vowels. This is called 
Brecnung in the grammars. Take as examples these: — 
erJc, irdcn (O.H.G. crda, irdin) j htrde, hirte (O.H.G. kerf a, 
hint), c is original and remained when a followed, but 
when i followed, it passed to i. 

A similar alternation (u and o) is seen in these: — svir 
warden, geivorden (O.H.G. vmrdun, gatuordan) j fur, vor 
(O.H.G. furi, fora), u (changed to « in Old High German 
when followed by f) is original, and remained when * and a 
followed, but when a followed, it passed to o. The diph- 
thong iu also passed to io (now ie) in similar circumstances 
— G. tvirfliegen , M.H.G. fliegen , O.H.G. fliogan , ie has by 
analogy been driven right through the tense. In earlier 
German at appeared in some persons (O.H.G. iu). 

Breaking is the name given in Anglo-Saxon to a change 
wrought on a preceding vowel by r + consonant, / + 
consonaht, A + consonant (x=As), or A at the end of a 
syllable, a in these conditions breaks into ca, e into eo io, 
i into io eo. Probably this parasiting is caused by the 
difficulty in bridging the vocalic space between consonants 
in different positions. Examples are : — 

Goth, arms A.S. cann O.H.G. rfaho A.S. eolh 

Goth, stairra A.S. steorra Goth. ahtdu A.S. eahta 

Goth, fallan A.S. feallan O.H.G. fehtan A.S. feohtan 

The co io got from broken i always appears umlauted to ie. 

Something like breaking is heard in the American cear 
lor car. 

In Gothic before h, Jnv, and r, i (representing old e and/) 
was broken to e (written ai). In the same circumstances u 
(representing old o and u) was broken to o (written aft). 



This at and ati are to be distinguished from the real 
diphthongs di and du. 

The palatal semi-vowel j, and palatal c, g, and sc, when 
initial, produce a similar result, ja and jtc becoming gea ; 
jo and ju, geo and gio ; while c, g, and sc, change a, eE, e, into 
ta, ca, ie. Sievcrs places these changes under the head of 
falatal influence. 

Influence of w. This is the name given to the Anglo- 
Saxon change of wio (got from mi by breaking, or due to st- 
and 0 -umlaut) into wit — A.S. wuAl(wik/, uAf) ‘thing,’ O.H.G. 
wiA/; A.S. wtidit ‘wood’ ( wiodtt , widtt ), O.H.G. witu ; A.S. 
swurd (szi’cord, weo usually remains), O.H.G. swert. The 
influence of w is seen at work in the generation of a tt in the 
combinations aw, cm, and iw. The resultant auto, turn, 
iitw passed regularly into caw, cow, tow (nearly always um- 
lauted into tew (iw). — A.S. fiawc * few,’ Goth, fawii ; A.S. 
cnco ' knee,' gen. cneowes, O.H.G. cAneo, gen. cAnewes, A.S. 
tuewe niwe, Goth, niujis. 

Palatal Influence. See above under Breaking. 

Influence of nasals. Teutonic a often appears as (open) 
S? in Anglo-Saxon, a-forms however occurring side by side — 
A.S. tngnn (matin), O.H.G. matin. This o is lengthened 
when « drops— A.S. gos * goose,’ O.H.G. gatis. So d for 
Teutonic any— A.S. Jon 1 catch,’ O.H.G. JaAan, Teut stem 
fatty;. Compare also A.S. o representing Teut. < 2 , 1.E. c, 
before nasals— A.S. motia ' moon,’ Goth, mcna, O.H.G. 
tnano, Gk._/t ,r,w,. 

Shortening of Long Vowels (not final). In Greek, this 
takes place before tt, i, nasal, liquid + explosive or spirant 
—Ztif, Sk. dyads 1 sky ’ ; /3o0f, Sk. gads ; Jennie, Sk. Ahiais ; 
&M-, part of &ti/i.i, for dfijw- j i/trytt , 3 pin. aor. pass., for 
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ttuyrflr ; eropvO/^i, cp. Grpuntifu. Long vowels are also 
shortened before vowels — vtuv ‘ of ships/ for vt](F)uv. Com- 
pare the so-called transference of quantities in ears ureg for 
earyForec, ittiug and /cnrg'a for ix-qFog and isr-~r\Fa. Com- 
pare also Bupuv and layjjv for rfopuv and rjFdyijv. 

In Latin this takes place before i, u, nasal, liquid + 
explosive or spirant — oloes Mis from -ois ; naufragus (Sk. 
naxis) ; claado from clduidd (Gk. vXi\ (F)(g ; gaudeo, cp. 
gdvisus , Gk. yn6su for yaFsha) ; ventus ( uentos ), cp. Gk. 
asvr - ; ars artis (rtf-). Long vowels are also shortened before 
vowels — neo * spin ’ for nc(f)d ; ret for ret. 

In final syllables also (before t, m, r, /), long vowels were 
largely shortened in Latin— amet and antes, equam , Sk. dham, 
clamor and clamoris, animal and animdlis . A comparison of 
Juppiter (voc. used as nom.) and Zsu irdrep (cuppa and cupa, 
littera and literd) brings out a shortening of quantity in the 
former. The quantity stolen from the vowel was distributed 
over the time of the consonant’s utterance, as is argued by 
the gemination. The doubling is not always met with, for, 
in addition to the persistence of the old form, it is prbbable 
that this gemination had not the same pronunciation as a 
genuine doubled consonant. Compare the different forms 
of Mod. Germ, mutter and O.H.G. muoter. 

Shortening seems to have taken place in Teutonic before 
n -(- explosive or spirant — Goth, winds, A.S. wind, O.H.G. 
wint, Gk. &(F)y)ij,i } cp. divr-, L. ventus. It also occurs in 
Anglo-Saxon in unstressed syllables — sealfian ‘ anoint/ Goth. 
salbon, O.H.G. salbon (but M.H.G. salben ) ; in unstressed 
components of compound words — woroldlic, cp. gelic with 
accent on second syllable, frcetewe * adornment/ tawe ‘ equip- 
ment Goth, tewa ‘arrangement’; in words where gemina- 
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tion occurs before r—hluttor ‘ clear ’-A/iiior, addre ‘ vein ’ 
-t.dre, also in combinations where the vowel had been 
lengthened by compensation for lost n—fracdS ‘ infamous,’ , 
for fracTft, cp. Goth. kuri\>s ‘known,’ O.H.G. a/nd. 

Lengthening of Short Vowels. In Greek, compensatory 
lengthening is frequent enough — xrf/»u(xn»/») by compens. 
for zrtivu, $hifu(efapiu) by compens. for piiffui, Ion. youva 
■(yeiFa) ‘ knees,’ by compens. for ytna (Attic yivaru, in Attic 
F was elided without compensatory lengthening), Horn. 6u?.«; 
from i'/fni (Attic «/.«$), «4; for «►;, tip! ( ie/u ) by compens. 
for tiJ.pi. The u and the on of compensation are not real 
diphthongs. 

In l^atin, all vowels are long before the combinations ns, 
.nf, gn, gut. Compensatory lengthening also occurs — tquds . 
for cqunns, aenus for aesnos, nidus for niedos, &c. 

Jn Teutonic, compensatory lengthening is met with 
before ny — Goth, \dhta ‘thought,’ A.S. Sdhte, O.H.G. 
thdhtn, O.L. longed ‘ I know.’ See above, under Influence of 
Nasals. Notice also O.H.G. meta (also mein (G. mie/Ae)) 
‘meed’ (e=i, with compensatory lengthening), A.S. mid, 
Goth, mizdo ‘ pay,’ Gk. pieOi;. 

In Anglo-Saxon, monosyllabic words (ac ‘ but,’ gif * if,' ic 
* I,’ bet * better,’ &c.) ending in a single consonant are 1 some- 
times lengthened. Vowels are also in this language some- 
times found long before the combinations of nasal + con- 
sonant, r + consonant, / + consonant. 

GROWTH. 

Anaptyxis. This is a name given to vowel-generation. 
When initial it is called Prothesis. Examples in Greek are — 

* fulfie, L. ruber \ ii.utppi?, O.H G. lungar ; Horn. i(F)‘pen 
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‘ dew’ beside cper, spoil, Sk. varshds ‘rain*; Horn. i(F)sheei 
beside Ftixeei ; hp.7yju, L. mingo. Prom these examples it 
will be seen that prothesis occurs in Greek before liquids, 
F (in Ionic), and nasals. Notice also ipfafiui and fio;ion, 
ijtipyyv/jLi and /topysSpu, with and without the prothetic vowel. 

A vowel is generated in Latin before liquids and nasals, 
and usually takes its colouring from the vowel of the succeed- 
ing syllable— pocnlttm from poclum, singuliis from semclus, cp. 
seme/, simplex. Loan words exhibit anaptyxis — Tccumessa 
( [Tiz/wem ), mina (/»£), drachuma (ipayjiri). 

In Teutonic, Goth, miluhs , AS. meoloc, O.H.G. tiiiluh 
(Gk. (a)/j,s7.yu) (melg-), cp. L. mu/geo (m]g-), seem to exhibit 
anaptyxis. Other examples (in West Germanic) are A.S. 
httifigt * to the army,’ O.H.G. herige (between r and f), cp. 
Goth, harjd) ; O.H.G. zesawer, sesetoer ‘dexter’ (between 
cons, and u), cp. Goth, taihswa (Gk. 6s~ioz, Sk. dakshigas 
‘right, south’) ; O.H.G. wahsamo ‘ growth’ (between cons, 
and nasal), beside wahsmo, tvaksan (G. wcichscn ‘ grow ’). 
Goth, wahsjan, A.S. weaxan (ijeks-), Gk. au*dm (uks-). 

Epenthesis. This is an accompaniment of the Palatalisa- 
tion and the Labialisation of consonants, effects that are 
produced by a post-consonantal i or u. The palatalisation 
and labialisation echo back into, and finally become wholly 
located in, the preceding syllable, converting any vowel 
other than / or u into an i- or »- diphthong— pafcso for 
panto j igai'pm; for -ap via;, cp. Spt to ; Si'ffwoiva for oEff-rorv/a j 
point of a spear’ for ayjMi (vyr)> cp. syyef, Hoin. 
rer o (rein) for retie, Sk. iisya ; raiipoz (rapfe;) ‘bull,’ beside 
Gaulish tarvos (Khraupof is for Kstiavpt^ by popular etymo- 
logy from xivrtu ‘ goad ’ and ravpog, = Sk. gandharads * demi- 
gods inhabiting Indra’s heaven '(?)). 
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LOSS. 

Contraction. In consequence of the disappearance of /, 
11(F), and s between vowels, contraction is common in Greek.' 
The hiatus resulting from the loss of these letters is often 
dosed by this means — <popZ contrd. from ptptu (poptiu), •rati 
from rut; (<rctF<;), yittvg from yitetg (ytteeog). When the 
vowels to be contracted are of similar quality, one long 
vowel serves — f 3 aet 1 .r,eg (fSaeu.rft;), which passes into 
I 2 aeif.r,;. The contraction of » and 00 gives for result dose 
e and close o, written 1/ and su — rpt/g for rptitg, Sk. trdyas, 
Horn. rfiZt for r,tetg, Sk. us/ufsas. Darbishire makes r,oZ:= 
r,F with prefix r,, as in qti.tog (rt. Fo.- ‘burn’ as in 
B/.n * warmth ') for f,Ft).tog, and separates rt. ves- * shine ’ , 
(Sk. vets, Gk. tug) from ush- ; connecting the latter, as a 
weak form, with the aus- that appears in uipttt, Aurora, 
Lesb. ova?. 

This u and tv are naturally not real diphthongs, but graphic 
expedients. If the vowels to be contracted are of different 
qualities, at times the equality of the first prevails — axut 
for iixm ( aFtxut ), ’Arptiod for "Arptlb&o, Dor. ran gen. plu. 
fem. for ram, cp. Sk. tasdm, L. istamm; i\amug for 
cp. L. vxajores (the a coloured the t into 0, and the 
resultant bo then passed into tv) : at times the quality of the 
second— Attic rut gen. plu. fem., cp. Dor. rat above. In 
yittvg for ytnog (ymng), the ■ fell to a, under the attraction 
of the 0, and the resultant bb passed into tv. If the second 
of the vowels to be contracted was 1 or v, various apparent 
diphthongs resulted — vaTg (m(F)tg), tig (b(F)i g), */(««), 
bavi.tg 'thick’ (for bamXtg, cp. baobg t densus , i ). 

Elision is a species of contraction. The Attic is the 
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dialect that has most persistently weeded out uncontractcd 
terms. 

In Latin the loss of medial / is the most frequent cause 
of contraction — tres for treies monite for mont(f)ete, sfo from 
.»/«:(/)c, s/a/ from s/a(f)rf, amts for ama(j)es (1.12. -/<■«). 
(Contraction docs not take place in I/Uin with the combina- 
tions * > til and at — month , tnontttm, aimts. The loss of li 
also gives scope for contraction — nemo for nthtmo, bimu$ 
for lihimus, pratlto for prathileo. Notice repo for eoago, 
dtgo for tteago, promo for prormo. (Wharton derives promo 
iokp, &c., from words made up of prepositions and 
adjectival endings, cp. promus ‘cellarer.’) But tdfgi 
remains uncontractcd, as happens when the second vowel 
is long, and has the principal accent. 

For a common example of contraction in Teutonic, take 
(loth. Jut ‘ate up’ 3 sing, pret, A.S. fr.tt, O.H.G. friif, 
Tcu Ufreti, contrd. from fra-iti, as is seen from doth. pres. 
Jraitan ‘cat up ’ (12 .fret, G .frtsstn). 

Certain Anglo-Saxon contractions claim notice. Hie 
result ea is given by the West Germanic a + o, u ; a (Teut. 
«") + t>, tt. Examples arc s/car ‘ slay,’ Goth, siaitan ; Iron 
4 brow’=^«i(ft , )K for Inht'ii, O.H.G. Iratea (G. Iraue). A 
following vowel after ea, from any original, is crushed out — 
frea ‘lord* for frau(J)a, Goth. fniuja, O.H.G.//-.' (G. f/vfiu 
' hcrrschaftlich,’ now only used as first member of com- 
pounds). 

The result to ( io ) is given by West Germanic e+o, o, it; 
i, i + o,o, it; i, i + a, a. Examples are sto/f=st/i(w)oi;, 
Goth, saihwan ; icon 4 censure,’ O.H.G. zihan, Gk. ; 

Hot ‘promise’ for li(h) 5 t le{Ji)al, O.H.G. lihtif; and Jnv 
4 free’ iatfrija, Goth. /mr (acc. sing. m./rtjatm ) Sk. priras 
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‘dear.’ A following vowel after any eo is crashed oat — 
Icon ‘draw’ for teu{h)on, O.H.G. ziohan (G. ziehcn), O.L. 
dotted. 

A.S. a (Teut. ee) + vowel = a — la ‘toe’ = take, O.H.G. 
ziha { G . selte), I.E. dajM-. 

A.S. d + a, q, u, e = d=hon ‘hang,’ Goth, and O.H.G. 
Italian , Tout, yany,-, I.E. kante-. 

Aphaeresis, Syncope, and Apocope are names given to 
different kinds of vowel-loss, according as this manifests 
itself initially before consonants, medially between con- 
sonants, and finally after consonants. That vowel-loss 
which leaves a syllabic something behind it, is called 
satnprasaratja (the term of the Sanskrit grammars), e.g., fte 
is the samprasaratja form of rt. vac. Vowel-loss existed in ' 
the parent speech. - - 

In Latin take the following examples : — sum { esmi or 
estji) due to the analogy of sutnus ; ager from ages, sam- 
prasdraqa of agros, agellus for agerlus {agrolos), cette 
‘give ye’ from cS-dite, yalde (cp. validus), nuntius for 
noventios, audeo (cp. avidus ); Itospts from hostpts ( hos - 
tipes), princeps from primiceps, Pollux from Poluluces (Gk. 
ITo/.oosixjjf), tiiiper for noviper, sinciput {senti-, caput), 
sesqui- { semissi que), selibra {semi-, libra), sestertius for 
semistertius, Marpor for Mara puer, promts for provomis, 
meopte (cp. utpote), dodrdns {do, by-form of de, and qttadrans) 
surgd {sub-, rego), reppuli {ri-pepult), die, due, & c., beside 
older dice, diice, &c., tot for tote toti (cp. totidem), et (cp. Gk. 
trt), exemplar and exempldre, volup ‘ agreeably ’ and volupe 
(cp. Gk. i}.*ru),famul and famulus, ntu and neve, ac and 
atque, quin ‘but that’ {qni (abl.), ne negative), sin ‘but if’ 
{si,- ne pronominal, as is the n of alioquin), siremps and 
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sirempse ‘similarly* (got from the collocation si run 
itfifsc — , AVharlon says it is a pcrf. inf. of a surimo * take 
up,’ so that sircmps lex es/d quasi means * let an assumption 
be law as though — ’). 

For these remarks on quin and sin confer Brugmann’s 
journal, vol. ii., pages sis and sss. 

In Teutonic, take the following examples — A.S. hiseeop , 
O.H.ti. MscaJ (G. I'isehoJ), from Gk. itriexum; ; Goth, nwlfs 
(Teut. xmilfaz ) ; Goth, saf/a ‘I set * (Tcut. satiid). 

In West Germanic the following rules hold in regard to 
syncope : — Short vowels drop out in open syllables (a) after 
long syllables bearing the chief accent ; (/<) after a syllable 
bearing a secondary accent, following that (long or short) 
with the chief accent — A.S. hitrde (/r = umlaut of ea, Tcut. 
an), O.H.G. Aorta 1 heard ’ for Iwrila, cp. Goth, hdusida, 
O.S. nmhtigro from mdhtigiro dat. sing. fcm. of mahtig 
‘ mighty.’ 

The second head will now be taken up, viz., Consonantal 
Affections, divided out into various sub-heads. 


Assimilation. Examples in Greek are ten. cp. Jo.ttft; 
wyj> C?.r,i (wxra) ; (icnf) • with seven halves ’ ; 

zt&Soiji (zrjrru) ‘ secretly.’ 

In Latin, these will serve .—peccare^pedeare (pcs pedis); 
lwc=hodce ; agger (ad, gero)\ ampulla (amporla) ‘bottle,’ 
cp. amphora ; polliceri (por-, liceri ) ; lollo^tolnd, sollus- 
soh'os, Gk. ol/.cf, Sk. sdrras ; omnis for opnis (cp. opes, or is 
it of} Breal calls omnes a doublet of homines) ; getter 
(genres gemros, Gk. ya/zSfo'f (?)). 
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In Teutonic, take these: — G. empfinden for e ntfinden 
{O.H.G. inifindan) ; G. himbeere ‘ raspberry,’ for hindbeere 
‘berry eaten by the hind’ (O.H.G. /linl-b(ri) ; G. wimper 
‘eyelash,’ for windbraue (O.H.G. wintbrdwa ‘die sich win- 
dendu Braue’); G. hoffart ‘haughtiness,’ for hockfahrt 
(M.H.G. hbchvart * Art vomehm zu lcben,’ cp. G. wohlfahrt ) ; 
G. imbiss ‘snack,’ for inbus ( einbeissen ). 

Dissimilation. This sometimes involves the loss of a 
letter or syllable. Examples in Greek are ermine ‘wise,’ 
for cj/svroj, -SiUnpif; ‘whispering,’ for •^•jiupt;; iztytipSa 
* armistice,’ for i-gy/iipta ; estir,n for O1O11B1 ■ ntgo; for tu-gpe ; 
't&finii for <papinot, E. burd ; fiotlpo; for potpo;; tzxuyX 0? 
for iz-/.ay/.o ; ; bpipazre; for Spuppuz.ro ; ; a/tpopiie and 
a/MfiSt? fjf, r.lrrup ‘goader,’ for jrup, iupmto; for 
tapeomiio;, }.mplS. ‘ intermittent fever,’ for Ximmpiu.. 

In Latin, these may serve : — gurgulid ‘gullet,’ cp. Gk. 
yapyaptiiv; siugularis and pluralism pidclum (-//«>-) and lucrum ; 
cancer for career, cp. Gk. zapzho; ■ agrestic for agrestris, cp. 
sttvestris ; crebcscb and crebrescd ; antestdri for antelestdri ; 
truddare for tntcicidare ; sc/Ticstris for semimestris ; sfipendium 
for stJpipendinm ; nutrlx for nutntnx; vituperare for viti- 
Jiiperdre. 

One or two .examples for Teutonic may be given — 
O.H.G. marmul (G. marmel) from L. marmor ; O.H.G. 
turtiltuba (G. turteltaubc, E. turtle ) from L. turtur ; 
Goth: awistr ‘sheep fold,’ for awiwistr, A.S. eowestre, 
O.H.G? (wist. 

Assimilation. This is a name given to the conversion of a 
dental to' s. The following examples from Greek will serve : 
1 — aieif (cp. L. potis ) ; hrr^Ame ‘ double,' cp. S/raXro;, Goth. 
fafps, A.S. -feald, O.H.G. -fait-, ai (cp. L. * 7 ); tripuei (Dor. 
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T-furi) Mast year,’ cp. Goth. fairnris ‘old,’ A.S.J077;, O.H.G. 
find (G. firn ‘ vorjahrig ’). 

Labialism was the name given to the passage of the velar 
guttural into t, * 3 , p. See Chapter IV., under velars. 

Dcntalism was the name given to the passage of the velar 
guttural into r, a, A See Chapter IV., under velars. 

Rhotacism is a name given to the change of s into r (see 
Chapter VII., under Vcmey’s Law and Conway’s Law) or to- 
the appearance of r for /. 

Labdacism is a name given to the change of r into /. 

Voicing. Examples are L. / \ubcrno borrowed- from Gk. 
ruStniiu, Burrus borrowed from Gk. Uvfjxn (see Chap. VII., 
p. r 71); L. angulus, cp. emeus ; L singulus (se/uk/os) ; 1 „ 
viginti for r ifinti, on the analogy of septingenU , where the g 
is said to be original (palatal g) ; I. Agrigentum (Gk. 
’A xfdyaf) ; quadra * square,’ for quafra ; L. at, oh, sub (q*. 
Gk. is-/, i/tri). 

Unvoicing. Examples arc L .amurca ' oil-lees,’ borrowed 
from Gk. tgtifyn ; 1 - spelunea, borrowed from Gk. 1 <rsi}.vy % ; 
citrus, another form of ccdrus, borrowed from zihm;; partita 
‘ pole,’ for pertiga, from pertiugo ; aput and kaut beside apud 
and baud. 

Metathesis. Examples of this common interchange of 
letters are Gk. zttfiii and zpabiq, E. wasp (A.S. waps and 
wasp, L. vespa) ; E. ask (A.S. dsciau and desian) ; E. bright, 
A.S. bcurht and -breht; O.H.G. Cffih (G. cssig (g for eh in 
unaccented syllable), A.S. f red (for d cp. abbod from ab- 
bdlem)), 1 aus afik fur ateko ,’ got from L. ace turn by trans- 
position. 



Reduplication. Examples in Greek are these Ordinary 
reduplicated perfects; tsrti r.a (eierdxa .) ; sppuya (FtFpuya); 
ci/taprai ( ete;j.uprai ) ; t/i/iop; (waytopt) ; tttv.a. (FtFoixa ) ; tip ijxa 
(FtFtpr, y.a) ; iypiyopu, ar.uxr„ uw.tayf , ; ivhtj/u, Jeni/u (tierupu), 
cp. L. sis/o, hifti (ttierjit) ; ytytt/sai, vivru, mppvpu; th»v 
Horn. *«!»► (the theoretical form is tFtFmiv, with weak root; 
has the Homeric form prothedc i (cp. iFtfcta, or (and the 
tt persists through the moods) was there before contraction 
an analogical restoration with t from the forms with 

rt. Ftx-). Notice also yupyupttut ‘ uvula,’ cp. L. gurgulio ; 
<rtftppr,out ‘ wasp/ cp. Sk. bambharas ‘ bee ' ; r otDopifyt 
‘'mutter ’ ; fiupiSupo;, cp. L. balbus; mtm/ji • flour-dust’ 

From Latin take thesen — the ordinary perfect of reduplica- 
tion/ e.g., spopondi for spespondi ; sedi (sezdi, sesdi), stefi for 
Staff, scidi for scicidi, tuff for tetuff, repperi for repeptrl ; \gigno ; 
querquerus ‘shivering cold/ murmur (Gk. /itp/tupu), quis- 
quiliae ‘ droppings of trees 1 (Gk. xnexu^idria). 

Aspiration. Take as example these ‘to excess/ 
due to influence of 3\it, Zprrrfe ‘ sapling/ due to influence 
of aptrr ‘ sickle ’ ; tuna, due to influence of and ««r & ; 
i/j.tpos from root vJ- 1 wish ’ not ish- (Darbishire, Spiritus 
Asper) ; humerus , cp. Gk. Sp tot. 

Gemination. This is a name given to the doubling of a 
consonant; sometimes in certain manifestations the name 
Afirication is given. Examples are common. Gemination 
often occurs in West German before »— A.S. tiqbban (Goth. 
hafiati), A.S. Iqcgan (Goth, lagjan). Many examples have 
already appeared. 

Epenthesis is the name given to the insertion of a con- 
sonant Examples are atopat, pivniiigpia (i/iipa), pti*f3>.t>rM 
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( cp . i/tO.ot), S/1,6 porog (cp. L. manor) ; exemplum , templum, 
eompsi ; thunder \ nightingale , humble (AS. tSunor, nihfegale, 
L. humilis). 

Epithesis is the name given to the addition of a consonant. 
Examples are lamb, tyrant, lend, midst, thumb, sound (AS. 
lam(b), Gk. ripanoc, A.S. leenan, A.S. midde, with gen. suffix 
and excrescent t, cp. whilst , amongst, AS. <Suma, M.E. 
sown). Note, with suffixed d, G. irgend=O.TH.G. iergen, io 
(G.je) torrgin (AS. hwcrgen ‘anywhere”) (-gin = Goth, -hun, 
L. -cunque). 

LOSS. 

Deaspiration. Take as examples of the lifting of the 
aspirate these: — olxog dialectical, L. soli us-, Stpoog dissi- 
milated by 6 ; &np ‘without,’ cp. Goth, sundro, A.S. sundor 
(E. sunder), O.H.G. sun far (G. sondern, besonders), with 
which some connect atm, O.H.G. dno (G. ohne ) ; ofra 
(i-pi-apa) dissimilated by f> ; it og by dissimilation ; iper, 
{Sk. varshds) by influence of anaptyctic i(F)ip«r, j hvvu for 
avuu (Sk. san ‘accomplish’) (due to dissimilation effected 
in the second person sing, of the present where anaai be- 
came anhat, or to the influence of the Greek representa- 
tive (seen in ae/inog for Ftgt/uni) of Sk. van ‘desire, obtain*) 
(Darbishire, Spiritus Asper) ; «v og and iveg, which come 
from different roots that have got mixed, cp. Sk. sdnas 
(anyds, Gk. imi), L. senex, Goth, sineigs ‘old,’ E. syne-, 
prinsus for prehcnsus. 

Aphaeresis. Examples are ednrvere (edgnivere) ; sub, super, 
cp. Gk. iguerptc ; liitus for flatus ; lac (Gk. 7«Xa); nafus 
(cp. cdgnatus ); nosed (cp. ignosco) ; narro (cp. igndrus ); 
liquiritia (Gk. y^uxippi^a) ; of ms (AS. ewie) ; venio (Goth. 
hwiman) ; Jupiter and JDiesptter; Janus and Diana-, laena 
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from Gk. -//.ana., by influence of /ana which has lost a v 
(cp. vet/us) ; tego (Gk. eriyoi) ; pTtmcx Optima) ; fungus from 
mpbyyo; ; inorded (O.H.G. smerzen (G. schmcrzen)) ; nix 
(Goth, sitdhos) ; langued (A.S. slirc ‘ slow '). Note also E. 
Ioaf t clad, raven, lisp, root (A.S. hldf, Chaucer's yclad, A.S. 
hrafn , A.S. solisp adj., A.S. surd tan) ; for e^wn/g ; /iia 

for C[ not. 

Ecthllpsis. Convenient examples of the crushing-out of 
consonants arc furnished by the Anglo-Saxon dropping of 
d, 3 , s, and st before verbal si. See also under Contraction. 

Apocope. Examples arc yaO.a (yaO.ar.ro;), t}.iys(r), turu(S), 
r.a\Si;=r.a\ub (the s in such words is due to the reten- 
tion of the ; that had been generated from the 5 in certain 
conditions of the sentence-life of the word), lac (lactis), cor 
{cordis), os (ossis), far„(farris), mel (mellis), praeda(d), 
09110(d), mari(d), legito(d). 

Many general examples are scattered up and down in 
Chaps. II., III., and IV. Many examples of English sound- 
processes are to be met with-in Chaps. VIII. and IX. 

It will be necessary to give a little space to a notice of the 
laws for finalB in Tentonic (Auslautsgesetze). 

Notice the following facts concerning finals in Primitive 
Teutonic : — 

1. Final in became n. This when protected by a particle 
remained— Goth. \ana, but otherwise, as did original n, 
dropped after short vowels — Goth, wulf (a), Gk. 7.br.ov, L. 
lupum. 

Alter long vowels the nasal lost quantity, dropping off 
afterwards in. the individual languages. 
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Goth, taihun ‘ten,’ sibun ‘seven’ retain their final a 
owing to the influence of the ordinals laihunda , *sibunda. 

2. The sounds that were developed out of original t and 
d dropped off— Goth, htoa (L. quod), Goth .'bcntn (bcn/n]>). 

3. Original -bi, ou became -at, -au — Goth, gibdi *to a gift,’ 
cp. Gk. xjupq for wpiij, Goth, ahidu * eight’ (oktdij), ansi, It 
‘to a favour’ ( *ans(ei loc., cp. Gk. 

Otherwise the endings in Teutonic were full endings. 

The following laws about finals hold in Gothic • 

1. Long vowels that were originally final, or had become 
final in Primitive Teutonic, were shortened in polysyllabic 
words— Goth, juka * yokes ’ (Sk. jugfi, O.L. juga), Goth. 
baira ‘ I bear ’ (Gk. fiipu), Goth, hwamma ‘ to whom,’ cp. 
hwawmch ‘ to every one.' 

Long vowels remained in monsyllables, and in words that 
originally ended in nasals — Goth. >0 acc. sing, fem.. Dor. 
rar, Goth, halrio nom. sing, ‘heart’ { *hcrlon ). 

2. Short vowels, excepting u, that were originally final, or 
had become final in Primitive Teutonic, dropped off. This 
law applies to the final syllables of polysyllabic words that 
ended in a single consonant, unless that were consonantal i 
or ». Examples are Goth, wdit ‘ I know’ and ‘ he knows ' 
(Gk. e Too, and oTBt), Goth. af l from’ (Gk. irn), Goth. bafri]> 
(Sk. bhirait), Gotli. wulfs (Gk. >.u*os) ; but filu ‘much’ (Gk. 
co?.u). The law is inoperative in the case of original mono- 
syllables — Goth, is ‘ he ’ (L. is), Goth, liwa ‘ what ’ (L. quod). 

3 Short and original final -at and -oi became a in poly- 
syllables — Goth, bdirada * he is borne’ (Gk. fiftrai), dagtt 
* to a day ’ (dhoghuoi loc.). 

Of consonants the only primitive final kept in Gothic was 
s. The only primitive consonant-group that remained finally 
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Teutonic -fc, -3, -s were unvoiced finally. Final -rz 
passed to - r through -rr. 

, The following arc the laws relating to West Germanic 
■finals : — 

z. Final long vowels coming down from Primitive 
Teutonic were, shortened in West Germanic— O.H.G. biru, 
AS. here (in West Saxon the optative termination -e dis- 
placed -u, note Mercian beortt, North, hero (Gk. pt>u)); 
belonging to the a-dcclension A.S. giefu, (O.H.G. geba is 
the acc. form), cp. Goth, giba (in Gothic orig. -a and -o, 
when shortened, came to a, and not u, as in other Teutonic 
languages) ; O.H.G. riri ( *ria ) imp. subj. 3 sing, of titan 
■‘fall/ 

2. After this law, there operated the law of syncope 

referred to above, by which the short vowels of dissyllables, 
when final, or followed by one consonant, dropped off 
■if the first syllable were long. This dropping off also 
took place in polysyllables with a secondary accent on the 
penult. Examples are AS. u tulf voc., O.H.G. wolf from 
*wulfi *wulfe (Gk. ; A.S. wulf nom., O.H.G. wolf, 
from *wttlfas (Gk. ; O.H.G. irdin (G. irden) (*ir}>tnaz), 

AS. bireB, O.H.G. bin, t ( *biridi ). Note with short first 
syllable these : — O.H.G. fihu (L. peat), A.S. mini ' friend,’ 
■O.H.G. witti ( *winiz ). Levelling sometimes furnishes 
seeming exceptions, e.g., AS. ber ‘ bear ’ imperat, O.H.G. 
bir (Gk. These, took after imperatives that dropped 

the vowel according to rule. 

3. There was a later shortening of long vowels occurring 
in polysyllabic words that had dropped -n or -z after the 
long' vowel ; in -i and ~o from the -ai and -ait that were 
either already final in Primitive Teutonic, or had become 
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so by loss of -z ; and in the -1 that came from -fit. Examples 
are A.S. liana ‘ cock,' O.H.G. hano (Teut. yanon) ; A. SI 
menigu (the -« taken over from the a-declension), O.H.G. 
managi (Teut. managin) ; A.S. dage, O.H.G. tags (^dayii 
loc. as dat.), cp. Gk. oixoi ; A.S. eakta * eight,’ O.H.G. ahia 
(okt6u) j O.H.G. mli ‘ thou wilt ’ (*s oiliz orig. optative of 
a verb in -mi) ; O.H.G. gat i nom. plu., from *$asiiz *3 astiijz , 
cp. Goth, gasteis. 

Final -z dropped off in West Germanic, -s remained, but 
had in many cases been supplanted by -s. See Chap III. r 
under s. 

When by the action of the laws for finals a nasal or a 
liquid (preceded by a mute) lost the succeeding vowel, it 
became vocalic, acquiring syllabic power; in West Ger- 
manic a vowel was often generated — Goth, akrs fugls , 
A.S. acer fugol O.H.G. acchar fogal. In such a position 
consonantal i or u became of course vocalic — Goth. Ain 
‘come here,’ old imperat, for hirji (2 plu. hirji\> ‘come- 
ye here ’). 

'These remarks, supplementing incidental remarks made 
in Chaps. II., III., and IV., must suffice. 

This seems the place to speak of the action of that im- 
portant agent in sound-change called Analogy. 

In Chaps. II.-IV. have appeared numerous illustrations 
of the reign of Phonetic Law. 

These two principles are the prime solvents in matters 
phonological, and account between them for the form of all 
the native words in a language. 

In dealing with foreign words the effect of their own 
proper phonetic laws has to be discounted. 
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Owing to the intimate inter-relations of Phonetic Law 
and Analogy, the second remodelling the work of the first, 
and toning down the diversity produced by its action, a 
clear conception of the scope and action of the one involves 
1 something similar regarding the other. 

Phonetic Law is correctly, if somewhat grandiosely, 
defined by the now well-known shibboleth ‘ Phonetic Laws 
have universal validity’ (Allgemeingiltigkeit). This truth, 
is not empirically demonstrable by proof got from any 
random examples blindly chosen, but only deductively 
necessary by consideration of what is causal and initial in 
sound-processes. Sound-change as a rational process on 
large lines, and as the organic agent its results show it to 
be, does not begin with a few words, and get extended to 
others, but is due to thejnduced action of the pronouncing 
organs, which, supplying the accomplishing impetus, will in 
every word similarly mould the same sound every time it is 
acted on in the given circumstances. 

It cannot then happen that a sound-change will take 
place in certain cases, and in- certain other similar cases not 
take place. Die Lautgesetse wirken blind, mil blinder Noth- 
wendigkeit (Osthoff). Two different results cannot (unless 
as different stages of development) be referred as descend- 
ants to one sound-group. 

The possible doppelformen must bear the relation of 
mutterformen and tochterformen. Sckweslerfonnen are inad- 
missible. For instance ak/£ous and /«/£< i»as cannot both be 
derivatives from a form fitifyvf comes regularly 

from nuZpetf (Sk. tndhiyasas), while pifytos is an associa- 
lionsbildung, getting its » from 

Within a prescribed area (and in the case of individual 
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laws, it may be, a prescribed period), phonetic law is 
absolute and admits of no exceptions. That area is the 
one in which the phonetic material to be reasoned on 
has accumulated. 

Not that here all is explicable. After everything that 
comes under the head of analogical change has been allowed 
for, after everything foreign, every dialcctmisckung has been 
discounted, even after observation has been confined to the 
average speech, there remains much that is' inexplicable. 
Part of this inexplicability is due to the fact that before we 
can discern the action of laws we must know them, and we 
cannot be said to know all the laws that have wrought on 
phonetic material. All this has to be admitted, but let not 
therefore sporadic change (Lautvertretung) be ranked as a 
solvent 

As an instrument in practical research, Phonetic Law 
suggests lines of investigation, supplies tests of truth, and 
warns us off impossible tracks. 

If one considers the large mass of regular phonetic change, 
there is nothing for it but to assume the working of regular 
phonetic law. Its adoption as a working hypothesis has 
begotten methodic research, has led to scrupulous accuracy, 
and has stamped out narrow generalisations. Its positive 
results are many, and of much moment All through these 
chapters there appear proofs of this. 

Analogy, as distinguished from Phonetic Law, is a con- 
structive force. It introduces method; it fixes bounds; it 
sorts the stuff that phonetic law disarranges ; it reduces use- 
less isolation ; it seeks for harmony ; it forms proportions ; 
it runs series. Grouping and system argue its presence, 
ungrouped and straggling forms are likely, when interpreted, 
to furnish illustrations of the working of phonetic law. 
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Analogy is the psychological factor in language, Phonetic 
Law is the physiological. The latter is a pioneering force, 
partly creative, partly destructive, the former, & reserve 
force, auxiliar and architectonic. 

Analogical action in a particular direction is never neces- 
sary. Its detection depends on individual skill, and is not 
a consequence of its a priori presence. 

An analogical formation does not oust the old formation. 
The two may long co-exist. 

Analogical explanations are to be submitted to subjective 
tests, any conviction they may carry with them is external, 
and lascd on the number of parallel instances. 

Phonetic Law and Analogy complement one another. 
■The more strictly we stand by the one, the more frequently 
have we to bring in the- other. 

Examples of the working of analogy will close this 
chapter. 

These may conveniently be ckssified under the heads (1) 
Meaning into Form; (2) Form into Meaning; (3) Form 
into Function ; (4) Function into Form. 

Likeness in meaning or kind has led to approximation 
in form ; likeness in form, to misapprehension or misplace- 
ment of the meaning of the name, or to misapplication of 
significant elements ; and likeness in function, to transfer- 
ence of formal and functional elements: 

I-Iead (2) furnishes examples of what is called popular 
etymology (Volksetymologie). 

MEANING INTO FORM. 

of the workings of 


Some of the 
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analogy on these linos arc seen in certain remit » produced 
I>y levelling. 

These appear (1) in Nouns anti Adjectives, anti are 
caused by the influence of case on case: — <ik. f.i!n, 
~iyj r >. 'w'J.iei, criri for the regular (with weak grade) forms 
v-jn, rr.yji'i, c»>j ri (Ionic), itnd («-//) (I'indar), by influ- 
ence of the other eases, cp. also dfidfir for nettn (»--//), 
with » from other cases; I- honor and ark <r for /..woe 
and arias, by influence of the r of oblique cases, paters, 
fee., with an e got from influence of ores, tec. (nres- 
ereis - t'rejrs ) ; yellow (A.S. geolu), shad, r.o (A.S. sreadn). 
also shade — these words get re from the oblique cases; 
ti. rank (M.II.ti. ruck rithes), Sec. — in such words the 
/■ of inlaut has generally supplanted the eh of auslaut, 
but we have still such contrasts as hock /when (2) in 
Verbs, and arc caused by the influence of person on per- 
son. number on number, and case on case : — (ik. t,’ ->.tyo. 
(cp. rb/.t^u), due to the r of ice.; I and dr av ‘ 

tt«cd as participles ; Fr. sets t vions for toisr-’.-m (I- rides 
ride ; C. /liege Jhegst fiiegt for Jiiege Jleugst /’«•//</; C. 
schr.itt s> knitter. forO.II.fi. sneid snitun: : (3) in Derivatives, 
and arc caused by the influence of primitives : —leafage for 
/earner, by influence of leaf : (». outsort (M.H.t ». antsrurte). 
a reformate after r part ; Ital. r.mw.ta for Konanta, by influence 
of ntnvm. 

The influence noticed under the last head is some- 
times reversed : — Lcsb. 'ri.u-a after «!*„« tk;, patron with 
sound heard in patronage, instead of the usual name-sound 
of a, though the normal influence between primitive and 
derivative is also evidenced by the other pronunciation or 
patronage. 
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The changes produced by etymologising may be brought 
under the head of levelling— -fault (M.E. faufe), by accommo- 
dation to fallen, throne (M.E. trone), by accommodation to' 
'•sing. 

Related meanings lead to approximation or contamina- 
tion in form. Examples arc Sk. ndpdtam ndptra (for ndpta), 
after pitdram pitrft, & c. ; Gk. with 0 from the numbers 
with -xfitra; Gk. rpiran; modelled on stare; Stzan;; Gk. 
ii'uti with aspirate from association with ?£o/xa/ as its 
perfect : Gk. ifiufi with 1- from the nora. iyu (cp. Mod. Gk. 
s’e-i): Fr. iiensien (O.Fr. tuen suen) by analogy of mien 
(O.Fr. mint). 

For an example of contamination take itineris gen. of 
iter, due to the mixing of two genitives iteris and itinis ; 
O.H.G. him (G. bin) produced by the mixing of the products 
of two roots, viz., then- and es-, cp. A.S. beom and Goth. 
im. 

Formal characteristics are often due to association in 
meaning. Thus the Greek nouns of the second declension 
ending in -0;, and meaning" 1 way,’ assume the gender of 
Hi; ; names of towns assume the gender of rroXi; ; Latin 
names of trees take on the gender of arbor ; humus takes 
on that of terra ; Fr. ttt masc. (L. aestatem fem.) goes over 
to the gender of the other seasons hiver, printemps. 

The relation that subsists between congeneric words often 
leads to an adaptation of form to form. Examples are Gk. 
faietit with e from erpiaitt; Gk. ttyxin with x from evr.in; 
Gk. iptroouv modelled on izmbw ; Gk. igtit; (xEolic &Mis;) 
with aspirate from u/xtf; (Sk. base yushmad) ; L. gravis, 
which assumed in Vulgar Latin the vowel of Icvis, whence 
Ital. greve ; female (M.E. femelc, O.Fr, femelle) by influence 
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of male', neither (A.S. nattier, J’ror.K. nalher , E. nor), by 
association with either {A.S. «;c*Va). 

I may here give one or two examples taken from liloom- 
ficld’s most suggestive article ‘ On adaptation of suffixes in 
congeneric classes of substantives 1 in the American Journal 
of Philology, Vol. XII. 1., from which I have borrowed the 
words ‘congeneric’ and ‘adaptation.’ 

In this article lie gives good reasons for attributing the 
form of to the influence of int.-j;, both denoting parts 
of the body ; for attributing the //-inflection of Goth. Jo/us 
to the action of bandits, which has the //-inflection in 
Teutonic, though probably this was not the original 
inflection. The impulse towards the //-inflection was first 
given by hinntts ‘chin, check,’ an original //-stem (Sk. 
hditus ‘jaw,’ Gk. yhv; ‘jaw,’ L . getwinus ‘belonging to the 
jaw’). There first ensued a rapprochement between the 
declensions of * kinus , and of the stem hand-, this being 
furthered by the presence in the latter of the tjuasi-r/forms ’ 
that represented original /// and //, viz., acc. sing. I :andn(nt ), 
dat. plu. hnndum(i), acc. plu. handuns. 

These two words, the one originally, the other second- 
arily, of the //-declension, then influenced the congeneric 
nouns with which they must have been often paired, handus 
dominating fotus, and hitinus, tnn]w. 

In the same article he speaks of the t of Goth. hxvit(a)s 
‘white’ ( hueifos ) as perhaps due to the influence of the 
congeneric stearins ( snordos ). 

He attributes also the extensive employment of stems in 
rand u — Gk. r,-a? fra (ar = ;/r), I„ je:ur jeeinoris ; cliap 
iZ/aro; («r«=yr); L. femur feminism L. aecifitcr (cp. Gk. 
w/cir, mf6t ; popularly connected with accipio) and penna 
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{pctnii ) ; &zc. — to the exertion of analogical influence by a 
few nouns. 

Similarly the appropriation of the suffix -xo-, by certain 
Greek class-names (birds, animals, plants) — y/.aug ‘owl,’ 
Xtfec; ‘crow,’ xoxxog ‘cuckoo,’ &c. ; o/g ‘ goat,’ d>.iicrjjg 
‘ fox,’ crtig * hare,’ &c. ; oa'vajj ‘ reed,’ fd^ ‘ grape,* UptHot* 

* lettuce’ ; &c. — is due to the influence of certain dominant 
congeneric nouns. 

FORM INTO MEANING. 

An alteration of form usually goes with the new or per- 
verted meaning read into the old form. 

E'amples are incentive ( incinere ‘to give the note’) 
associated with derivatives of incendere and so misused; 
cutlet fFr. cotclette (L. costa)) associated with cut ; G. wahnsinn 
(q>. E. wanhope , wanton) from adj. wan ‘ empty ’ associated 
on the disappearance of this word with the noun wahn 
‘delusion’; Gk. 'Iipoe£>.u/ia ‘Jerusalem’ owing its form to 
association with if pit ; E ...belfry (O.Fr. btrfroi, M.H.G. 
liercvnt ‘ watch tower ’ (cp. G. bergen protect and friede 

* peace ’)) got from association with bell ; E. crayfish (M.E. 
crevis, O.Fr. escrevisse, crevisse) got from accommodation to 
fish ; E. causeway (O.Fr. caucie, L.L. calciata (via)) by accom- 
modation to way; K »y>j/«y(-plays), acted by craftsmen 
(O-Fr. mestier , L. ministerium), from association with mystery 
(Gk. iMuriifi bv); G. eiland (M.H.G. eilant ‘ solitary land ’) 
associated with (« ‘egg’ and) land ; echt ‘ real ’ (M.H.G. e- 
haft , e (G, e he) ‘law’) commonly associated with achten 
‘value,’ and written acht; G. siindflut ‘deluge’ (O.H.G. 
sin-vluot ‘great flood,’ cp. G .singrun, Goth, sineigs , E. syne) 
got from association with siinde ‘sin’; G. maulwurf ‘ mole ’ 
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(M.H.G. moltwerf' mould thrower/ cp. Shakspeare’s mold- 
warp, Sc. mowdiewart) a * volksetymologische Umbildung ’ 
on maul ‘ mouth.’ ; 

FORM INTO FUNCTION. 

Certain common endings have been generalised. They 
have ousted strange endings that bore more or less resem- 
blance to themselves. For example, pleasure (O.Fr. plaisir) 
has fallen with measure, nature ; tardy (O.Fr. tardif) has 
taken after guilty, weary, surgery (O.Fr. cirurgie) has accepted 
the yoke of sorcery, thievery, &c.; sausage (O.Fr. saucisse) has 
gone over to courage, visage, &c.; syllable (O.Fr. sillabi) has 
put on the ending of parable, constable, &c.; and reprimand 
(L. (res) reprimenda) has been accommodated to command, 
demand. 

Just so with prefixes. The aggressive n of the new con- 
tingent of Latin words has replaced its descendant in inspire 
and intend, &c., and threatens to do so in words like 
enquire. 

Notice too, how in recount, repeal, refine, re- has regained 
living fulness, and in its re-growth, cramped out of existence 
the a (L. ad) of the Old French originals raconter, rapeler, 
raffiner. Advantage (M.E. avauntage, O.Fr. avantage (ab, 
ante)) bears witness to the assertiveness of ad. So too with 
the related advance. 

FUNCTION INTO FORM. 

A transference of elements is seen in Suxpdrijr for the 
regular drq, in the imposition of the endings of westerns 
on Xt'aiv, an n-stem (cp. L. leo leonis) j in the extension of 
the genitive ending -s, in English and German, beyond its 
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former sphere — E. lady's maid and lady-day , G. des vaters 
and M.H.G. des vater , G. liebesschmerz , where the j is due 
to analogy and not to atavism (in Gothic the gen. fern, ex- 
hibits j); in the encroachments of umlaut, in German, into 
other than /-stems — G. tochter and O.H.G. tohter ; in the 
extension of the long voweljproper to the subjunctive of 
thematic verbs to non-thematic verbs — n on-thematic 7w/xsv 
(Homeric 7o/j,sv) ; in the assumption of the augment by 
noun, w ; in the appearance, in xvjrwsQvg and 
s^dwog, of «, which had apparently acquired a sort of func- 
tional value from its occurrence in cpds. of zxra, dsza, iwsa; 
in -nist for -1st in tobacconist , from influence of pianist \ 
machinist , &c., in the -tism of egotism (cp. egoism) ; in the 
generalisation of the verbal -ige?i, properly belonging to 
adjectives in -ig, evidenced by its appearance in reinigen , 
Jiuldigen , befriedigen. 

Some of the examples appearing under this and other 
heads might be given as examples of what is called pro- 
portional analogy — Swxparsjs : 'Zu'/yarw : : GroX/rjjs : coX/tjjv ; 
Xseav : Xsovrcc : : yspcriv : yspovru. s/pqxa by its action 

as a member of proportional groups is said to have 
caused the manufacture of s/A?jpa, and e7X*?%a (-s/Xo^a and 
-s/Xsy/xa/). 
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ABLAUT AND ACCENT. 

Ablaut (vowel-gradation) is the name given to sound- 
variations in the vocalic elements of cognate words, or word- 
factors. These variations may occur in suffix as well as 
stem. Examples from Greek are most instructive, for the 
vocalism of that language has best preserved its original 
complexion. To illustrate the definition notice these : — Xsyco r 
Xo yog- Xg/crw, Xo/crog, ?Xktov; £Xsutf6/j<,a/, f/X'/jXouda, '<jXu 0 cv y 
uvadr\(ia ‘ offering/ fafiog ‘ heap , ; syovn (s^ova) > 

/Vvrog, 

These examples make plain the existence of some sort of 
methodic vowel-colouring. Before saying anything of the 
cause or quality of this, it will be well to put down in 
tabular form a definite portion of the facts that are to be 
reasoned on. Ablauts are arranged into various series, or 
reihe?i , as the Germans call them, according as they exhibit 
certain alternations of vocalic sound. 

The ablaut-series are six in number, and receive these 
names : — (i) 0-series, (2) 0-series, (3) a-series, (4) 0-series, 
(5) ^-series, (6) 0-series. The 0-series may further be sub- 
divided into (a) 0-series proper, (b) ^-series, (0) 0^-series, 
( d ) 0r-series, (0) 0/-series, (/) 0///-series, (g) en- series. 

Omitting Sanskrit, which has merged members of the 
series, and Latin, which is not at all sensitive to variations 
of the root vowel, the sounds that constitute these series in 
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the languages we have under consideration may be set down 
as follows : — 


Strong Grade Weak Grade 


I. 

n. 


HI. 


X. 

2. 3. 

4. 7 

(no aect.) b. (sec. acct.) 

(a) scries I.E. c 

0 c 

0 

0 

(C) 

Gk. e 

0 V 

a 


e 

Teut e, i 

a S- 

0 


e 

Goth, i, ai 

a c 

0 


i 

A.S. e, i 

X X 

0 


e 

O.H.G. e, i 

a a 

0 


e 

[t) ti - series I.E. ej 

oi 


i 

I 

' Gk. « 

or 



I 

Teut. I 

ai 


i 

I 

Goth. ei=I 

Ai 


i 

ei=l 

A.S. I 

3 


i 

I 

O.H.G. I 

ei, e 


i 

I 

(0 eri-scries I.E. ey"" 

' 


u 

u 

Gk. to 

ov 


V 

V 

Teut. cu 

au 


u 

u 

Goth, iu 

du . 


u 

ft 

A.S. co 

ca 


11,0 

u 

O.H.G. io, it 

t oar 6 


u, 0 

a 

(rf)er* scries I.E. cr 

or 


r 

r 

Gk. tp 

op 


op, P» 

op, pa 

Teut. cr 

ar 


ur 



Goth, air ar ur 

A.S. er(cor)ser nr, or 

O.H.G. cr ar ur, or 

(*) r/'Series Repeat the above mutatis mutandis. 

(/) ew-series I.E. cm om m qi 

Gk. tn op. a, a/i 

Teut em am um 

Goth, im am um 

A.S. im am, om um 

O.II.G. em, im am um, om 

Repeat the above mutatis mutandis. 


(?) r«- series 
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1. (a) e-series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Sk. pitdrain, Gk. tiuripa; 
of ablaut II., Gk. tie&rapct, Goth, fadar (this word, however, 
only occurs once in Gothic and that in the "nom. or voc. 
sing.) ; ablaut Ill.n., -tr- (no vowel) in Sk. pitrd instr. 
sing., Gk. varpif, Goth, fairs gen. sing. ; of ablaut III.o., 
-/{■- (lingual vowel) in Sk. pitfshu loc. plu., Gk. <r*r p&a, 
Goth .fadrum dat. plur. 

This word owing to the presence of r, a letter with 
vocalic leanings, may have two forms of ablaut III.a., one 
vowelless, the other exhibiting the usual representations 

of*-. 

Sk. pita, Gk. •ran ip, L. pater (for pater), are examples of 
outlying c, Gk. lirrurup (cp. L. (da)tor for ( da)tor ), of out- 
lying o. 

Root sed- furnishes some excellent examples— ablaut I. = 
Gk. s'3as. ‘seat,’ L. sedeo, sella ( sedla ), Goth, sifan, A.S. setl; 
ablaut II. = Goth, satjan ‘set,’ A.S .srtten (the f is got by 
/- umlaut); ablaut III.rt.=Gk. J^ttieSu) ‘seat,' L. scdl 
(sesdl, ftsdi) ; ablaut IIL A = A.S. sefen p.p. Outlying long 
vowels = Goth, setum pret. plu., A.S. sitton, A.S. sot ‘soot’ 
(‘a settling’). 

(0) e/'-series; 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk. tftov ‘I saw;’ of ablaut 
II., Sk. veda * I know’ (perf. used as pres.), Gk. alia, Goth. 
wdit, A.S. wat (K wot (Ch. woof)), O.HG. weif (G. weiss) ; 
of ablaut Ill.n. Gk. Htfi, L. vidcre, Goth, and A.S. witan 
‘ know,' O.H.G. wiffan (G. wissen ) ; of ablaut III.A, L. 
visas ‘ seen,’ Goth, weis ‘ wise,’ A.S., wis, O.H.G. wisi (G. 
wets). 

(c) eu- series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk. yiiu ‘I give to taste,’ 
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ytvifjLtti ‘I taste,’ Goth, kiusan ‘ choose,’ A.S. ccosan, O.H.G. 
Hasan (G. kiesen ) ; of ablaut II., Goth, kdus pret, A.S. mu, 
O.H.G. ids. Ablaut Ill.a. appears in Goth, kusiuu p.p., 
A.S. geeoren p.p., curon pret. plu., O.H.G, giioran. 

(d) er-series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk. pipu, L. fero, Goth. 
trniran, A.S. and O.H.G. beran (G. gebaren ) ; of ablaut II., 
Gk. fufii, Goth, bar pret., A.S. bar, O.H.G. bar. Ablaut 
lll.ff, appears in L. fors ‘chance,’ A.S. gebaren p.p. 

(e) e/-scrics. 

For example of ablaut I., lake Gk. faxu ‘I draw’; of ablaut 
II., Gk. ‘rollers, track’ ; of ablaut III .a., Goth, wulfs, 
A.S. wnlf O.H.G. wolf 

(/) e;«-series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk. ti/tu ‘ I distribute,’ 
*i/Los ‘pasture,’ L. nemtts ‘grove,’ Goth, and A.S. niman 

* take ’ (E. nimble), O.H.G. neman (G. nehmen ) ; of ablaut 
II., A.S. and O.H.G. nam pret. Ablaut III.o. appears in 
A.S. genumen p.p., O.H.G. ghtoinan. 

(g) //-series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Gk. rthna = ntiu ‘stretch, 
L. tendo; of ablaut II., Gk. rows ‘ tone,’ L. land ‘ I thunder,’ 
Goth. (/ (fytyanjan ‘stretch out,' A.S. Syinan (f from a by 
e-umlaut) j of ablaut IH.a., Gk. ‘ stretching,’ A.S. Suitor 

* thunder,’ O.H.G. donar (G. donned). 

Most ablaut-formations in Indo-European belong to one 
or other of the various subdivisions of the e-series. In fact, 
the dominant position of e and 0 (or their substitutes) is one 
of the most outstanding.features of ablaut 

The vowel correspondences hat various settings of e- and 
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t>-sounds present in Indo-European alternate with each other 
according to a pre-established law of harmony. The appear- 
ance of this or that variety seems conditioned by the work- 
ing of the elements of accentual action, viz., pitch and stress. 

Not that it is permissible to suppose that one original 
vowel, say c, took on itself in certain circumstances the 
nature and semblance of o, for these appearances were felt 
to be, and were, mutually independent sounds. 

Most likely so much of original individuality as is implied 
in the nomenclature o' cf (Chap. II. page 17), is to.be 
assigned to the forms of the f -scries. To say that the 
sounds appearing in the strong grade of the e-series have 
been always different to a degree, and without any rap- 
prochement, and that their existence has been co-etemal, 
is perhaps an attempt to solve the dualism by assuming the 
impossibility of its opposite.* 

Sweet says : “Under the acute accent, a became e, under 
the circumflex (the syllabic following an acute, unless 
another acute succeed, when the accent is grave), it became 
o, and under the grave, it was dropped altogether." 

Whatever the real conditions may be for the appearance 
of one or other member of the strong grade, whether or not 
original occurrence under the acute and under the circum-' 
flex accent covers all that is implied in the appearance of 
e-forms and e-forms — and certainly e has naturally a high, o, 
a low pitch— there is no doubt whatever of the cause that 
gives now strong grade and now weak grade. 

That cause is the presence or absence of the principal 
accent 

In Sanskrit, which has best preserved the Indo-European 
accentuation, the weak grade vowel, as a rule, occurs in the 
* See the account of Merlo’s theory at the end of this chapter. 
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stem-syllables of words that bear the accent on their in- 
flexional elements, and even in Greek, where recession has 
wrought havoc on the original free accent, there still s 
remains considerable debris to illustrate the conditions that 
induced the weak grade. Note the grade in the following 
■Greek words that have preserved the original accent (as 
indeed oxytones very often have): — snarSf, verbal of 
•creidfijttai, /jkiTj, aor. inf. of \tteu. When recession set in, • 
the vocalic quality of syllables had been fixed, and did 
not change with the changing accent, e.g., //»»», 1 plu. pres, 
-of ff/u * go,’ must originally have had the oxytone accent, 
but the change in accentuation did not alter the vowel. 

With these few remarks the tables ought to be self- 
explanatory. 1 

There are two distinct forms in the strong grade, and one 
form in the weak grade, with more than one manifestation. 

It will be noticed that the e-series has attached to it out- 
lying forms with the long vowels e and 0, occurring pre- 
sumably under the same conditions as e and o. In the 
same series the weak grade' 'a is vowelless, e.g., srrceOai, aor. 
inf. of xirofiat. 

It is difficult to believe that in forms like this the loss 
of vowel can be accounted for by a mere lowering of pitch. 

It would seem that the transference of the accent involved 
transference of stress, in fact, that the acute accent to 
accompanied by a strong stress. 

The developed vowel of weak grade b. (written *, &c.) 
can hardly have been pronounced like the same vowel in 
strong grade. The development of the vowel is partly due 
to the necessity of making the form pronounceable, e.g., 
■exfsrrof, partly due to the analogy of the strong forms. 
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Here follow tables of (2) the 

0-series, (3) the 0-series, (4) 

the 0-series, (5) the 0-series, (6) the 0-series. 


Strong Grade Weak Grade 


I. 

II. III. 


I. 

2. a. (no acct.) i. (sec. acct.) 

2. 0-series I.E. 

e 

so* 

Gk. 

V 

a e (for a) 

Teut. 

SB 

0 a 

Goth. 

e(ai) 

0 a 

A.S. 

SB 

0 te 

O.H.G. 

a 

no a 

3. a -series I.E. 

a 

5 0 a 

Gk. 


u a 

Tent. 

0 

5 a 

Goth. 

0 

0 a 

A.S. 

0 

0 tc 

O.H.G. 

no 

uo a. 

4. 0-series LE. 

0 

6 O * * 

Gk. 

w 

» n(o) 

5. a-serira I.E. 

a 

5 0 (a) 

Gk. 

a 

0(17) • a 

Teut. 

a 

0 a 

Goth. 

a 

0 a 

A.S. 

a 

0 a 

O.II.G. 

a 

uo • a 

6. Meries I.E. 

0 

6 O? (0). 

Gk. 


" 0 

There are some who explain the long vowels of the long 

series as compressions of diphthongic combinations of e 

and 0 with the vowel i 

seen in the weak grade (cp. et\ oi i). 

But such explanations are very much in the air. 


2. e-s'eries. 

For example of ablaut I., take Sk. d&dhami 1 1 place,’ Gk. 
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vitr,iu, Goth. gadFps ‘ deed/ A.S. deed, O.H.G. tat (G. that) ; 
of ablaut II., Gk. tu/iCs ‘ heap/ Goth, doms ‘ judgment/ A.S. 
dom, also do ‘ I do/ O.H.G. tuom, also tuot ‘ does' (G. than); 
of ablaut III.a., Sk. dadhmds, 1 plu. pres. 3 of ablaut III.A, 
Sk. ddhita, 3 sing, aor., Gk. iitn, tiros. 

3. a-serics. 

For example of ablaut L, take Sk. dslham 1 sing, aor., 
Gk. terr,!, L. stamen * warp.’ Ablauts I. and II. coincide in 
Teutonic — Goth, stoma ‘basis, substance/ slots ‘stool/ A.S. 
slot, O.H.G. stuol (G. sluhl). For ablaut III.a., take 
tasthush-, weak stem of part. perf. act. 3 for ablaut III.A, Sk. 
sthitds past part., Gk. eraris, arias, L. statio, Goth, stamps 
‘shore,’ A.S. slesiS, O.H.G. stado (G. staden). 

4. 0-series. 

Brugmann gives no Teutonic illustrations of this ablaut. 
Ablauts I. and II. coincide. For example, take Sk. ddddmi , 
Gk. iioaiu, dupoi, L. donum. Of ablaut III.a., take as 
examples, L. de-d-i ; of ablaut III.A, Sk. ddita (di=di), 3 
sing, aor., Gk. i&vts * gift/ L. datus. In ooro;, iooro, 
form-association brings in 0.-' 

5. a-series. 

For example of ablaut I., take Sk. bhdgas ‘ distributer ; ' of 
ablaut II., bhdgas ‘share, lot/ Gk. pi) yis ‘oak/ L. fdgits 
‘ beech/ A.S. hoc ‘ beech/ O.H.G. buohha (G. buche). 

There are some examples of an ar-series, e.g., ablaut I., 
Sk. idkas ‘firewood/ Gk. u 7 tu ‘kindle/ L. aedes ‘hearth, 
house,’ A.S. ad ‘pyre/ ast ‘kiln’ (K oast-house), O.H.G. 
eit ‘pyre’; ablaut ULa., Sk. idhmds ‘firewood/ Gk. 
iOuphs ‘ serene, pure ’ ; of ablaut III.A, L. Idas (nodes) * the 
clear nights/ A.S. idel ‘empty’ (E. idle), O.H.G. Hal. 
‘pure, dear' (G. eitet). 
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6. 0 -series. 

Ablaut 1. and ablaut I II. A coincide. For an example of 
ablaut I. take Gk. 33 /tq, L. odor; of ablaut II., suwokj ‘sweet- 
smelling.’ Teutonic instances are infrequent. 

According to the tables, each family of words has a triple- 
barrelled root, and from each of the barrels have been shot 
those formations that affect the several ablauts. There can 
then, from a practical point of view, be no question of the 
root of a word, but only of the root-forms that find exemplars. 

These radical trigemini need not, however, be taken too 
literally. 

All three forms are not always found, indeed,’ some weak 
grades of great antiquity occur, which have no strong forms 
ranking with them, e.g., ip aeig. The guna theory, that 
original i and u, by the action of a multiplier a, gave pro- 
ducts at and au, which in European branched off into ai, et, 
oi, and an, eu, oh, must with the establishment of the 
mutual independence of the root-forms be given up. 

The fact that certain formations favour certain ablauts 
may be illustrated from Greek. Irregularities are due to 
form-association, or false analogy, as it is called. Late 
formations may also from the beginning take on them an : 
ablaut different from that proper to original examples x > f the 
same formation. The accentuation also is not always what 
the ablaut postulates. 

In verbal formations, ablaut L is the ablaut proper to (a) 
the active singular of non-thematic presents — sl/w (cp. 7 /mv), 
(cp. papii) (non-thematic = suffixing inflexional ele- 
ments directly to root or stem, without the intervention of 
the thematic vowels e and o) — xsJfuu, non-thematic middle 
with strong root, shows irregularity — (V) the active and 
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middle, singular and plural, of thematic presents that belong 
to the first or A$/7-class of the Sanskrit grammars — *yj», 
ilfi., psiM/iai ‘spare,’ priyu (c) the futures, active and 
middle — ripA/u, ziieo/tat, sv.i iep/uu (d) the first aorists, 
active and middle — fr.ej-a, IS uea, ipptueu (e) the first aorist 
passive — issylpftjr, $ev'eSr,t, ienueOnt. 

In nominal formations, ablaut I. appears in (a) re-stems — 
jSi/.c;, rir/tf, '(.wytis, tii/ittf,;, but IjuOo; (also /3 hits), edhf, 
tyim;, zpd.ro; have conformed to the vowel of jS aO(i; t seator, 
ipaej;, zpari; (6) nouns in -as — ei'/.us ‘brightness’ (e) 
nouns in -nip, -mp, -njj, -rpot — Stirrup, aJ.iAmjj ‘trainer,’ 
•tyt'err,;, pipirpot ‘ bier ’ (d) nouns in -/utr- and -pur — err, tp/ta, 
/.tri/icr, ytZaa ‘taste,’ rip/iut ‘boundary,’ ertufiur * lung ’ (e) 
comparatives and superlatives in -tun, -tens — ztpiiut, ydytere;-, 
tfieeur and fatfeeut arc_new formations, on the model of 
tiaxpis /iticeur, made after the nasality of their root-vowel 
had disappeared (the theoretical forms would have been 
hyyjut, 'O.iyyjut) (/) words in -ant, -ant, avij, -urn — 
eriyant * covered,’ Xcfyanr ‘remnant,’ ipzdtn ‘fence,’ jSi>.omj 
‘ needle,' but these also appear with ablaut II. — yj{f)ans 
* melting-pot,’ Ipyant, ipzdtn ‘ enclosure.’ 

In verbal formations, ablaut II. is the ablaut proper to 
(<r) the singular of the perfect active (sometimes the weak 
ablaut of the plural has asserted itself in the singular) — 
-rieeppa, t.fr.oyya (also on the model of ti\npa), 

ii}.n7.euiu, but, except in the last example, 1 u in the perfect 
has ousted ev, e.g., rirtuya, etptvyu (e) derived verbs in 
-t(/)w — pepiu, oettyju, ‘stand in a row.’ 

In nominal formations, ablaut II. appears in (a) nouns 
in -lie — ym&t pmi; (i>) many stems in 0 and n — detiig, 
crofye; ‘ row,’ pipe;, exeen, /SoXs}, but epyet and Xewtoe have 
K 
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ablaut I., and fyyoi and p vyr, ablaut III. (c) stems in » — 
rfiyj t ‘runner,’ vpt-if ‘keel,’ but stems in -id take both 
ablauts I. and II. — £?.«?, Xmt/j * scale ’ (it) many nouns in -«8 
— itfxut and purut * one wandering about,’ but &c., 
with ablaut III. (c) nouns and adjectives in -/«; (-#,!«;, 
-a/to ;), and nouns in -/t>i — co'r/tof * fate,’ >.ei/ti; ‘ plague,' 
yiujiit ‘ productive,’ <r>.oxa/*o; * curl,’ o>/x*, but Ctp/iot has 
conformed to the other members of the group (6ifc;, &c.), 
the original ablaut vowel being seen in Latin formas. Some 
nouns in -/to; take ablaut I., and n/tr, shows ablaut III. 

In verbal formations, ablaut III. is the ablaut proper to 
(a) the dual and plural active, and the entire middle, of non- 
thematic present indicatives, which originally received the 
accent on the terminations — </«» *ro» (cp. tT/u), pa/m paror 
(cp. p?/u), but hah ten, See., have conformed, as may be 
seen from Sk. struts, L. sumits, and to the optative and par- 
ticiple of the same presents — pa ir,t, pa/tno; (/>) reduplicated 
non-thcmatic presents— Gk. (Sk. pipomts) (c) 

reduplicated thematic presents — 7/71 o/zai (cp. 7/10;), w/srsi 
(cp. niniuii) (d) presents with inceptive suffix -ex — stdeym 
= 'Ttjier.tt (cp. criitfo;), faexu (cp. ptyti) (e) certain verbs 
of the w/cj-class or ///r-class of Sanskrit — BuU.u = ft/fu 
(cp. j 3 i>.o ;), pa/>u = p g[u (cp. cspma), but many verbs 
of this class take ablaut I. — nhu — m/ti, erf ?.>.«=< erO.iu, 
piiipu^ptipiii (/) verbs of the m-class — /iiy\\iiu, dytvjiu (cp. 
iaya), but of/xij/z/ and ^tvytitfu with ablaut I. ; these verbs 
correspond to the Sanskrit su- and fan- classes, which form in 
reality one class, for sunfhni \su-n6-mi : : fanSmi-. ftj-nS-mi (g) 
nasal formations in at-, with double nasal, and when fol- 
lowed by i—iftapruvu (cp. wyts^rijs * unerring *), tntOdtafuu 
(cp.*ibe»ftcti), itvSdtu ‘please ’ (cp. iSia),\ipu6a!nfiai ‘become 
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red,' rtrpuim ‘pierce’ (cp. nlpu) (A) the dual and plural 
indicative active, optative and participles active, and the 
entire middle of the second aorist of /ui-verbs (the singular ' 
indicative active has strong root, and the strong vowel of 
the singular has often been driven through the other per- 
sons) — parr,*, spat, (3uir,i (cp. ; e‘ZT<epr t v (cp. fcrojn) ; 
iyjtpr,*, \edpr,i (cp. iyev a, seetua, which are not sigmatic 
aorists with e dropped, but root-aorists, with an ablaut I. 
that originally only occurred in the singular (cp. for a 
similar alternating ablaut the ft] and 0i of the imperfect of 
vHhyu) — a : r, : : 0 : m — the terminal a is for ///) (i) the 
ordinary second aorist — t<rn\ (cp. imh), 7wawv=i>srj«o* 
(cp. xn/ut = xritini), f?.K7o» (cp. ?.i«r«), ifvyot (cp. ptvyai), 
tt.uS'A (cp. hrl^o/t ai), the original accent appearing in in- 
finitives and participles — TiSift, wide it ; some aorists take irreg- 
ularly ablaut I. — ?««*, (J) the second or strong 

aorist passive — ipiyr,*, IZjryv, f3/>a*ijv (cp. oipxopui), iruxtjt (cp. 
rcrr.xa), but hr>Jxn», a variant of ixl.dxv, has conformed to 
and others to other strongs ; (A) the dual and plural 
active, and all the middle of the perfect indicative as also 
the optative and participles active and middle (the singular 
active has, as we saw, ablaut II.) — ttxrat t/xnjw (cp. loixa), 
icritrii/ttr (cp. cifra/ia), “tern 73 pa louiti, (cp. alia), nrXaiqv 
(cp. nr>.r,yjd), ti.tf.biapi* (cp. pipnrat pipapsv 

ptpaus (cp. piptta), ierurat iecaptt (cp. fanjj'.a). Confor- 
mation, however, has as a rule made the strong form prevail 
throughout the active. Ablaut III. prevails pretty generally 
in the middle — pipiypat, r.ryvpui, iurpappat, }.t>.aepai (q>. 
7,'O.rM). Verbs like Xfyw necessarily insert an * in hyp of the 
theoretical ablaut III., e.g., 7J7.typai. Ablaut III., in these 
cases, resembles ablaut I., and has given rise to analogical 
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formations, where the correct ablaut might have appeared, 
e.g., « <rf.tyfi.ui, which modelling after icvjtxw might have 
appeared as wr/.ay.aai. 

In nominal formations, ablaut III. appears in (<r) verbal 
adjectives in -ri; and -Ho; — cr/imS; • pressed ’ (cp. ertfin), 
farii (cp. £«(0“)> ( C P- W“0 j Acre's from i£yu and 
Sara; from \yu inserted an 1 , and on these many analogical 
formations have been modelled, e.g., erpsrrri; for ttrpuerraf ; 
forms Siixrhf, civtfrof, &c., also occur ; Ciri; and oorij, &c, 
assume a vowel which graphically is the same as that of the 
strong grade forms ; note also tnjxrof, with the long vowel 
of ■rr.ytu/ii : nouns in -re; and rr, take ablaut II. — xnTruf, 
fifnrr, (!) abstract nouns in // (-«; which originally had accent 
on suffix — Tiar/f, rdffi; ■= rijsi; (cp. tiAwm viviw), r.dpai:— r.faif 
* a clipping ’ (cp. = xtp/'w), <pdn; (cp. fr.'ii). In 6ea; and 
oitif, instead of the regular a, * and 0 appear, compare 
tirif and oorof above ; forms like >.*£/;, &c., develop an 1 , 
and have been the starting-point for many similar forma- 
tions (r) certain adjectives ending in -po;, with accent on 
suffix — iputpif, yiMifit, iLuxpif (cp. /iir.iartt) (d) oxytone 
adjectives in -u;— ,3ai'i;=^tfu; (cp. (SUlot), y>.m6; (cp. 
dyi.eur.if ‘sour’), but u* i; and r.oif with strong root. 

Latin, as has been already remarked, is not at all sensi- 
tive to vowel-variation, and furnishes but a meagre supply 
of illustrations of ablaut. One or other form has prerailed, 
and levelling has robbed the vocalism of its variety. 

It is however necessary to give a little more information 
about the Latin ablaut than that furnished by the stray 
examples already noted. ' Perhaps there is no example in 
Latin of a root with triple forms, unless that is to be found 
in fido ( feido ) : foedus {foid/ts ) : fides : : <n/0» : wicre/flo : 
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men;. There is only one objection to be made to this 
proportion, and that is, that er-steras regularly take ablaut 

I, cp. Ttryjs, & a, as above.* 

Examples of roots with two forms occur in : — (ablauts J 

J. and II.) sequor (ico/zcm) and sociits (6 raw 'attendant’), 
icgo (ersyu) and toga, nex (wxu;) and noted ; (ablauts I. and 
III.) fero (ps>w) and fors (bhrtf-), died ( deico , m ixnfu) and 
tikis causa ‘for form’s sake,' duco ( dated) and dux ditch", 
(ablauts II. and III.) moned and mens (Sk. mails, nmtf-). 

Verbs like lego (ablaut I.) and tonded (ablaut II.) dominate 
with their ablauts their respective word-groups. 

In verbs like scindo, jungo, &c., and their cognates, ablaut 
III. appears. 

. In Gothic, original differences in root-vowels remain 
fenced off quite absolutely. From verbal forms, and verbal 
forms alone, we may get in Teutonic illustrations of most of 
the ablaut-series. The principal parts (inf., pret. sing., pret. 
plu., p.p.) of the verbs in Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, and Old 
High German, will thus furnish an excellent mnemonic for 
ablaut-vowels in their respective languages. 

Ablaut I. appears in the inf., ablaut II. in pret. sing., 
ablaut III. in pret. plu. (except in gebum, geafon =gtefon, 
gabun ; berum, baron, bdntn, where the outlying long vowel 
of the e-serics appears) and p.p. In the a-series ablaut II. 
appears in pret. plu. as well as in pret. sing. A reference to 
the tables will establish the regularity of the vowel repre- 
sentation. 

* Victor Henry suggests that feedus may have changed its declension 
(orig. second) to avoid confusion with the adjective foedits. For pondus , 
the other example of an «• stem with ablaut II., a similar explanation 
is probable (cp .fondo in Livy, &c.). 
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Gothic verbs come first, then Anglo-Saxon, then Old 
High German, afterwards follow Greek forms with the same 
ablaut, for comparison. 


I. e-serics pi ban 

gaf 

gebum 

gihans 

gicfan 

geaf 

gcafon 

giefen gifen 

geban 

gab 

gnbun 

gigeban 

(N.II.G. gcben 

gab 

gaben 

gegeben) 

vtrnuai 

b-otij * flight* 

ivTo/air 

Palatal g before e, ic, and gives in 

Anglo-Saxon gic (gi), gea, gca. 

2. er-series drcilian 

dniib 

dribum 

dribans 

drifan 

draf 

drifon 

drifen 

triban 

treib 

tribun 

gitriban 

(N.H.G. treiben 

trieb 

tricben 

gctricben 

Xti™ 

XcXotra 

tXrv 

OP 

3. e«-serics kiusan 

kaus 

kusnm 

kusans 

, ceosan 

ccas 

curon 

coren 

kiosan 

kus 

kurun 

gikoran 

(N.H.G. kiesen 

bur 

kuren 

gekoren) 

{\ivtnftat 

el\ij\evBa 

ij\v0w 

The io in O.H.G. kiosan is 

due to the following a. 

4. er-scrics bairan 

bar 

berum 

baurans 

beran 

hair 

Huron 

boren 

beran 

bar 

gebar 

barun 

gcbSrcn 

giboran 

^Luther geberen 



gcbSrcn) 

Up* 

Sopi 1 hide 


Saprit or Sparit 

5. e«-se ties driggkan 

draggk 

druggkum 

druggkons 

drincan 

dranc 

druncon 

drunccn 

trinkan 

trank 

trunkun 

gitrankan 

(N.H.G. trinken 

trank 

tranken 

getrunken) 

Tcfru = tcv/m riros 

rira/tai: 

sTtrnpm 

6. a-series dragan 

drug 

drogum 

dragans 

dragan 

drug 

drogon 

dragen 

tragan 

truog 

truogun 

gilragan 

(N.H.G. tragen 

trug 

trugen 

getragen) 

dy» 

<rr, 

a-nryit 

• ayis * leader.’ 
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There is thus an extensive use of ablaut for form-building 
and form-differentiation in the Teutonic verbal system. Sweet 
says that this big manipulation of vowels in verbal formation 
may be due in some measure to the influence exerted on 
Teutonic by the Ural-Altaic languages (Finnish, Magyar, 
Turkish, Mongol, &c.) spoken in close proximity for many 
centuries, which are dominated by a law of vocalic harmony 
that, to speak generally, requires that one class of vowds 
(these are divided into strong, weak, and neutral) should 
obtain in the various syllables of a word. At any rate the 
adaptation of vowel-differences to the expression of tense- 
distinctions, with which, being due to accentual action, 
these differences had originally nothing to do, owes much 
to a long striving after symmetry. 

■ Towards the close of the Middle English period the 
ablaut of the pret. plu.-was accommodated to that of the 
pret sing., a state of things which is reflected in Modem 
English — drink, I drank and we drank r, drunk. 

In the southern dialects the vowels of the preterite and 
participle are identical, the deeper vowel having always 
prevailed, so that now there are but two ablaut forms in the 
somewhat insignificant number of verbs that still, with an 
added weak ending, exhibit vowel change. 

In the New High German forms it will be noticed that 
the tendency is to assimilate the vowels of the pret. sing, 
and pret. plu. in quality and in quantity, — N.H.G. gab 
gaben for O.H.G. gab gdbun, &c. 

. For O.H.G. f, N.H.G. has the diphthong «— N.H.G. 
treiben for triban. Compare the representation of O.H.G. 
ft by N.H.G. ait — N.H.G. haus for O.H.G. bits. 

In the pret. sing, of iriban K ci' has been lost, and the 
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vowel of the plural and the past oartxdple assumed. This 
has become a long i (written t'e) by the law which ordains 
that a short vowel becomes long in New High German 
when it occurs in an open syllable, i.e., when followed by 
one consonant and a voweL 

For O.H.G. triiog, N.H.G. has triig. For uo simplified 
into //, compare the simplification of it into t (written ie). 

Of the ablaut that once had a definite place in declension 
there are, save in Sanskrit, scant remains. The condition 
of things that the Ahga, ■ Fada, and Bha bases disclose in 
Sanskrit declension must have had its analogue elsewhere. 
Conformation however has effaced the plurality of stems that 
once figured in declension. One language has generalised 
one form, another, another, e.g., in the word for foot , Greek 
has generalised the o, Latin the e, and Teut the o— Gk. viba. 
(Dor. wiit), but cp. L. pedem, Goth. fitus, A.S. fit, 
O.H.G ./;«* (G.fiss). 

The Indo-European declension is said to have been 
this : — ■ 

N. pdds D. pdrij (bddj) 

Acc. pddm or pddm G. pdos (bdds) 

L. pddi 

Gk. tTifibai 1 day after the feast ’ is usually given as an 
example of the weakest stem. 

In words like Gk. teuzoi, gen. Aiuxeu, a curious result has ' 
been reached. The strong ablaut of the nominative argues 
for an original accent on the stem syllable, but the genitive 
which retain its original accent must have had originally 
weak ablaut. A sort of phonic contaminatio has been the 
result with the vocalisation of the nominative and the 
accentuation of the genitive. 
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Sundry remarks have several times been made on the 
influence of accent on ablaut, and in this chapter it will be 
quite fitting to set forth some facts about accent in Indo- 
European and the languages that have sprung from it. 

First, then, as regards place, the Indo-European accent — 
naturally a word-accent, and confined, in the same circum- 
stances, to the syllable chosen — was free, and could Test on 
any syllable, whatever the quantity. That this is so, can be 
proved from the accented Sanskrit of the Vedas, from a 
proper interpretation of the phenoma of Greek accentuation, 
and from the effects of accentual action established by 
Vomer’s Law. 

The correct historical account of Greek accentuation is 
not that which assumes recession as a first principle and 
explains divergences as exceptions, but that larger view 
which discerns that recession proper is an intrusion upon a 
state of things in which each syllable was mutually eligible 
for accentuation. 

Vomer’s Law (see Chap, on Grimm’s Law) revealed in 
Teutonic the workings of another mode of accentuation than 
the historical root-accentuation. 

The corroboration that accentual facts in Greek and 
Teutonic find in Vedic Sanskrit goes to prove the primitive- 
ness of the free accent in Indo-European. What principle 
regulated the session of the accent, now on one syllable and 
now on another in words and word-groups, is not, and can 
in the nature of things hardly ever be known. 

Among the Indo-European languages Sanskrit as a rule 
retains the original position of this free accent. Very often, 
in spite of many divergences, a free accent that obtains in 
Lithuanian furnishes results that corroborate those furnished 
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by the Sanskrit. Strange to say, Lettish, a language which 
can be converted into Lithuanian, if certain laws of letter 
change are carried out, has dropped free accentuation and 
adopted initial. This but illustrates the truth, of which there 
are many examples, that accentual systems are most mutable. 

Russian still preserves specimens of the original free 
accent. Bohemian, like Lettish, accents the first syllable. 
Polish has generalised the penult accent. Cymric (Welsh) 
has done the same. Keltic (Irish) shows an initial accent 
Teutonic has developed a radical, which, except in com- 
pound verbs is practically an initial accent, due doubtless 
to the generalisation of those accent-types that already on 
the old system had the accent on the root 

It is plain from what has been said, that languages start- 
ing with a similar accentual system may depart from this, 
and each, in different areas, and following out its own bent, 
reach an identical result 

Greek of course retains many instances of accents in the 
original position. In fact, resistance to recession is fairly, 
reliable presumptive evidence of primitive accentuation. 
The position proper to recession may evidently also be that 
which was occupied by the free accent formerly in vogue. 

Modem Greek has a stress accent on the same syllable on 
which historic Greek had a pitch {plus stress ?) accent. Stress' 
then has taken the place of pitch (or, to follow Sweet, * the 
stress has been kept while the intonation has been set 
free’). But it would appear that the musical accent may 
still be heard in some parts of Greece. J. T. Bent in 
Macmillan’s Magazine for August 1883 speaks of a Chian 
pronunciation of fotpuvot, in which musical cadence is 
present and the quantity of the u preserved. 
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Latin is dominated by a new law of accentuation. Bary- 
tonesis has prevailed. The law (excepting monosyllables 
and certain particles) is simply this : — If the penult is long, 
it carries the accent, if short, the antepenult carries it. 
Spellings, however, like eonficio (through cinfacio ), and cog- 
nitus (through ctgnotus), argue the previous existence of 
another than the historic mode of accentuation. 

So much for the position of the Indo-European accent — 
what about its nature? AVas it one of pitch or of stress, 
was it musical or expiratory? 

In the Old Italic dialects, in Keltic, in Teutonic, and 
Lithuanian, we hare to deal with expiratory accent; in 
Sanskrit and Old Greek, the accent is said to have been 
musical. 

That the accent in Greek was musical seems to follow 
from the very names given to the accents, from the fact that 
in Greek poetry the ictus is independent of the accent, from 
the fact that, as a rule, the syllables that follow the accent 
are not subject to weathering, not to mention the com- 
mitting language made use of by the ancients in discussing 
accent. 

Brugmann says that Sanskrit and Greek could hardly, if - 
the accent had been expiratory, have kept so well the old 
inherited condition of the sonants. 

Since, according to the same authority, Sanskrit and 
Greek, as separate languages, hardly ever require the 
assumption of expiratory accent to explain phonetic 
changes, it follows that contrasts like crin/icu trriaditi, 
which, as has been said, do seem to require more than 
a lowering of tone to account for the loss of the vowel must 
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be referred to the pre-separation period. This postulates 
for said period the prevalence of expiratory accent 
Bru'gmann comes to the conclusion that the Indo-European 
accent was at first mainly expiratory, but that towards the 
dose of the joint period it had become mainly musical, a 
stage which is represented in Sanskrit and Greek. Vemer 
was of opinion that the original accent was -musical 
(chromatisch). 

The following quotation exhibits Sweet’s opinion on the 
matter: — “Intonation is not necessarily associated with 
stress, but there is a strong natural connection between 
them, and the history of the. Arian (Sweet prefers this to 
Aryan) languages shows dearly that in them high tone was 
accompanied with strong stress, for the weakening and 
dropping of vowels in unemphatic syllables, which is carried 
to such an extent in parent Arian, cannot be explained as 
due to mere lowering of tone.” 

Some account will now be given of the origin of the 
recessive accent in Greek, as expounded in Bloomfield’s 
masterly articles in the American Journal of Philology 
(Vol. IV., p. 2r ; Vol. IX., p. 1.). 

Recession is seen at its height in the finite verb. It has 
effected a lodgment there that argues verbal quality and 
verbal origin. The verb is the nidus for diffusion, and in 
the verb, recession is the mode in which a fact in sentence- 
accentuation finds expression. To use Bloomfidd’s words, 

1 recession is a substitute for enclisis.’ The Indo-European 
finite verb, in principal dauses, functioned as an enclitic. 
This is reflected in Sanskrit, where the verb in prindpal 
dauses (except when first word of the clause, or in. 
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antithetical construction, &c.), is enclitic, and in subordinate 
clauses, orthotone. 

In Greek, the enclisis must have afTected the finite verb 
as a whole. Its substitute, recession, works under certain ' 
restrictions. Only two syllables are left unaccented, and 
not more than three moras (the mora is the unit of 
quantity). The word must end in a trochee, before three 
moras can be left without an accent In accentuations like 
Ki j«u, it is the second of the two moras constituting the 
long vowel that bears the accent. 

The same limitations obtain in ordinary enclisis — 
atdpuck rif, W«f6*e nttf, 7.iyt>i nri(. The similarity of the 
conditions that fetter ordinary enclisis and recession is most 
significant and suggestive. 

It ought to follow that, in the absence of the aforesaid 
restrictions, the finite verb in Greek is still enclitic. And 
this is so. The verbs tipi and pml are enclitic, and they • 
are the only verbs that throughout a whole tense present 
conditions favourable for enclisis. Take tipi (»I), ieri, 
ieriv, iorov, tops*, tore, tie!, and pfipl (pijs), pr,el, parit, 
pari*, paps*, part, pad. IrTnot one form have we to apply 
the rule. These forms exhibit and prove the original 
enclisis of the finite verb. 

As to the , non-enclitic character of if and p«, the 
orthotonesis can be accounted for. if, if it be not considered 
an Attic late form, and subsequent to the establishment of 
enclisis, is a reduction of ><», Sk. dsi (the reduction of the 
jof the root, and the s of the suffix (cp. tctei for tvteei) took 
place in the primitive period), and may be considered to 
have taken after the numerous circumflexed contractions 
that were in process of formation during its reduction. 
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fit, as is natural with the person addressed in a verb of 
saying, occurs only in subordinate clauses, or in co-ordinate 
clauses that are interrogative, or point an antithesis. 

fit, then, escaped the enclisis that beset the other 
persons of the tense, owing to its natural usage in 
subordinate or antithetical clauses, where enclisis did not 
have a footing. 

Enclitic ten also appears as the non-enclitic Seri at the 
beginning of a clause, or when preceded by a word too weak 
to receive a receding accent. 

Exemption from the enclisis of principal clauses accounts 
too for the retention of the etymological accent by infinitives 
and participles, and that even when compounded. 

Some other facts in Greek accentuation that are doubt- 
less due to the play of sentence-accent may be mentioned 
here, such as — (a) the appearance of the acute as a grave, 
when followed by a full word ; (£) the accentuation that 
differentiates interrogatives and indefinites, e.g., r/s and 
«c; (c) the existence of proclisis, which naturally is lifted in 
emphatic positions, eu freeing itself at the end of a sentence, 
&c, £1; and {£, when occurring after the conjoined word — 
as to 0 and i (Sk. s& and sd), these were at least helped 
towards proclisis by a desire to differentiate them from the 
relatives 0 and i, 0 i and ai following their analogy ; {d) the 
behaviour of dissyllabic prepositions in and out of ana- 
strophe; of their positions, that in which the so-called 
anastrophe occurs is the more ancient, and its accent the 
more original, the oxytone accent of the prepositions in 
their later position being really a substitute for the proclisis 
that is seen in monosyllables like »(■ (proclisis admits cf 
tonelessness only in monosyllables) : that the paroxytone, 
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speaking generally, was the original accent of dissyllabic 
prepositions, is proved by the fact that the Sk. cognates are 
of this accent— iff/, «f p, u<ro (Sk. dpi, piri, tipa), and by 
the fact that, when used as adverbs, the prepositions bear 
the paroxytone accent 

Recession established in the verb passed to the nonn. 
The procedure was by analogy. Certain nominal types 
that in volume of sound were numerically and quantitatively 
the equivalent of the frequent work-a-day verbal types 
adopted in certain sympathetic conditions their intonation 
also. 

These fresh creations would' reinforce the nominal types 
that already on the old system had the accentuation that 
recession would have given. ■ The accentual types thus 
established among nouns became a force in determining 
the accent of differently accented nouns that might be 
associated with them. The types that accorded with the 
new law were widely generalised. 

Common words would become the nucleus of groups 
that affected the new, or, it may be, retained the old accen- 
tuation. 

This is Bloomfield’s account of recession. It is pre- 
ferable to Wheeler’s. The latter claims that recession was 
not verbal in its origin, but due to the action of a phonetic 
law. affecting the whole language, and operating by the 
development of a secondary accent (afterwards in part the 
principal accent) that rested on the third raora from the 
end, or, in polysyllables of trochaic ending, on the fourth 
mora. 

It ought to be mentioned that Brugmann has adopted 
Wheeler’s theory in his account of Greek accent. 
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Before closing this chapter it may not be out of place to 
say that quantity has a certain, though not necessary rela- 
tion to accent, and that the quality of a long syllabic is 
probably not so even nor so pure as that of its correspond- 
ing short. 

The only systematic attempt known to me to elucidate the relation 
between the e- and e-grades is that made by the late Pietro Mcrlo in 
an essay entitled ‘ Rngione del pcrmanerc dell* A c del suo mutarsi in 
E(O) sin dall' ctl protoariana.’ In this, while distinctly admitting the 
existence of t and o in the latter portion of the joint period, lie inclines 
to the belief that, in the earlier portion, these vowels were both still 
latent in an unstable a with no definite point of articulation. 

It was, of course, in full-grown words that the conditions for vowel- 
play in general were first definitely presented. The original dissyllabic 
root-forms present in words were afterwards so blended with the suffixes 
as to look like monosyllabic roots. 

Under the action of the acute accent, helped by the frequent presence 
of a terminal -J (cp. Gk. pu, at, n), these unstable rr's passed in verbal 
forms to e; on an alteration of the cadence of the accent there followed 
in a labial neighbourhood a colouring into o. This labial neighbour- 
hood must have often been present in nominal forms owing to the fre- 
quent occurrence in these of an -m, e.g., in the accusative and in neuter 
nouns. 

Naturally it was in phrases rather than in words that the swing of a 
musical accent helped to introduce vowel-colouring. IVe may suppose 
that a word hod two lives, its sentence-lire, and its individual life. So 
far as the latter is concerned, we have to remember that accentual 
change involves vowel-loss rather than vowel-change to the syllable 
concerned. 

Perhaps the differentiation exhibited in vowel-colouring was par- 
ticularly used to distinguish verbal from nominal forms. It is a fact 
that of the two ablauts of the strong grade the r-ablaut is the more 
common in verbal forms. There are not so many verbal forms with 
the o-ablaut — SHopn, virvpupa, &c., and <j>cpiu, fire, tpopiu is a 
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vc-rii form i-d from a nominal base, ami perhaps the perfects maybe 
explained from the side of the noun. 

The coincidence of this difference in vowel with a difference in fune- 
ri'j" world give to vowel-colouring an established position in wonl- 
f irma’ion. Afterwards, when the existence of full verbal and nominal 
system furnished other characteristics for the two classes, and supplied 
numerous Ijonds of attachment between members of the same class, 
there did not exist the same impulse to utilise vowel-colouring, and 
icrlcl formations with the o-, and nominal formations with the e-ablaut 
became things of common occurrence. 

I', is to be supposed, too, that the action of analogy often helped to 
obliterate functional distinctions. 

Merlo's theory of the origin of * forces him to give some explanation 
of the n’s that have remained. 

The final f that helped to bring in e was characteristic of active 
verb--, wa- a marie of transitiveness. Intransitive verbs were likely to 
retain tbc a, unaffected as it was by the attractive force of an i (com- 
pare the diphthongs -/n u, -cm, -rat, in the Greek middle). 

Mcrlo gives a list of words where the a (real a is meant, not the auxi- 
liary a of linguals and nasals) bos persisted alongside of the t of cognate 
words. It is ncccsrary to affiliate the former to intransitive verbal 
forms. It must be confessed, however, that many of the relationships 
set down are far-fetched and some of them improbable. As specimens 
of his examples take fatere, fcUroi farms, -fesccrc (ptruert); angor, 
iyXt\w. 

Verbs with the vowel a that are now palpably transitive, such os 
ayu, may lie supposed to have put on transitiveness at a comparatively 
late date [agtre has distinct intransitive uses), or to have had their 
vowel conserved by the influence of cognate intransitives. 

It is undoubtedly true that the e of the new and vigorous formation 
would get extended beyond its sphere. It is also true that neuter verbs 
may in virtue of their meaning pass naturally into transitive verbs. 



CHAPTER VII. 
grimm’s law. 

It will be well to gather together into one chapter the facts . 
that relate to Grimm’s Law, and to add needful explana- 
tions and comments. It will also be expedient to use in 
this chapter nomenclature as simple and as accurate as 
possible. 

The bare facts relating to this Law have already been 
fully set down in Chap. IV. 

Perhaps the first fact in the domain of law that one 
hears of in connection with linguistics, is the fact of the 
existence of Grimm’s Law. Many a guess, perhaps 
crude, perhaps plausible, has been elbowed out of court' 
by its means. Undoubtedly its application and the test” 
of truth it furnished, have contributed most powerfully 
towards changing what was previously a mere science of 
guessing into a rational science, not the least part of the , 
reason and precision of which has been got from its 
pioneer in the pursuit of truth — the science of phonetics, 
the science that admits of no exceptions to its laws. 

Grimm’s Law is one of the weightiest facts in consonantal 
phonetics. And provided that it is recognised that other laws 
may traverse the field of its operations; provided, especially, 
that it is remembered that the law is an induction based on 
many facts, but not on all, and that trouble has been taken 
to leam how that residue of facts has been explained and 
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grouped; provided too, that it is not forgotten that the 
second change was never fully carried out, one must sub- 
serviently respect this, as all other phonetic laws. 

One must remember that the letters of the formulae do 
not have the same value in each of the terms of compari- 
son, that similar changes took place over less areas and 
with other terms of comparison, and that the scope of the 
law was extended for the sake of theoretical complete- 
ness. To take for granted that hard, soft, and aspirate, 
mean the same in each group, to write as if sounds were 
on a dead level of sameness in the first group, to speak 
then of the inevitablcncss of the interchange of these fixed 
and unchangeable sounds, to add to this, expressions such 
as ‘conscious replacement,’ is to give the law a super- 
imposed, predestined, and pre-ordained character, or, as an 
alternative, to make the Speakers of the languages concerned 
foresee their own development, and work it out consciously 
and of set purpose. 

With regard to that primitive state of the Indo-European 
peoples in which they used the same language, it must not 
be supposed that the original tribes dwelt as next-door neigh- 
bours within circumscribed limits, for they were separated 
by long distances, though still in touch with each other. 
They observed various attitudes toward the sound-norms, 
had certainly much in common, but were also predisposed 
to change in different degrees and along different lines. 
Each family of languages, each system of sounds, had its 
own idiosyncrasies. 

Perhaps the relation of the sounds of the languages used 
by these tribes to those of an earlier parent-speech, more 
or less ideal and the. result of analysis, may be fitly com- 
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pared in some points to the relation between dialectic 
sounds and the sounds of the standard speech, though here 
the check on change ought to be greater, provided aid is to 
be got from a rational and consistent representation of the 
sounds in writing. 

What then is Grimm’s Law ? That will better be under- 
stood at the end of the chapter; meantime, it may be 
defined, by anticipation, as the expression of relatipns, 
neither isolated in their occurrence, nor extraordinary in 
themselves, that obtain between the consonants of Indo- 
European, General Teutonic, and High German. These 
relations are exhibited in the following table : — 

The examples of the law are taken in G.T. from Anglo- 
Saxon unless when Goth, is prefixed. 
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Examples. 


LE. 


G.T. 

II.G. 

E'rea'h) 


Atspime) 

Vfoiee) 

/c;;0 


Sgccan 

| deeken 

J/adcn 

/atco 


/Mm 



4yd 

■j; /rant 



V(oiee) 

B(rtath) 

Miard/.-) hatfa 

beard 

bar/ 

(d4ur- dhyr-) 0u/xl 

/oris 

dura 

O.H.G. /uri 

(thflr) 

rud/. ■) vowel long rudis 

and short 

rod 

O.II.G. raafo 

g (ruthe) 

(Mfi- bhujt-) 0i5u 

M 

6am 

|«n 

(Merit- bhorb-) <pop^ 

4crha _ 


$ 

(Mat-) 

feluerc 

ieadu 


(fiJroI- glil’cl-) x®*« 

/el 

fcalla 

fall e 

Cffezdha) 

festa 

Goth, fords 

ferte 

(jiScy) 

futta 

feotan 

sriessen 

V(oiee) 


B(nsith) 

Afspiiate) 

ducere 


/cohan 

1 zichen 

St. safer 



O sa/t 

£tt»U 


mco 

tfeic O.lI.G.rAniu 

Not all the changes are recorded here, but the most notice- 

able for the understanding of the law. 

I.E. = Indo-Euro- 

pcan, for which Indo-Classical might serve ; G.T. = General 
Teutonic, a term including H.G. =High German, which 
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suffered the first change along with the other languages, 
sometimes went no further, and sometimes exhibited both 
the earlier and later changes. In H.G., a capital letter 
indicates the usual, a small letter, the occasional change. 

Low German is a name sometimes given to languages 
other than High German. Its appropriateness, when one 
considers the date of the facts under consideration, is 
questionable. German writers on Teutonic philology do not 
include Anglo-Saxon among Low German dialects. 

Voice and breath are used as decidedly more truthful 
terms than soil and hard, sonant and surd, tenuis and 
media. Aspirate is used for' convenience. A vowel as 
initial letter gives, by using as contractions thefirst letter of 
the above terms, convenient mnemonics B.A.V., A.V.B., 
V.B.A. These may be simply remembered. Thus : — Let 
A i 

be an equilateral triangle, and name it in succes- 
sion from left to right either B.A.V., A.V.B., or V.B.A. 

But besides being in this way convenient, aspirate is a 
fit enough label to describe sounds that differ in Indo- 
European taken by itself, and have a value in General 
Teutonic different from that which they have in Indo- 
European. 

It would appear that it is wrong to represent the Sanskrit 
aspirates by DH, BH, GH. Native Indian scholars ridicule 
the representation, and Mr. Ellis says that in listening to the 
pronunciation of two native scholars, he could detect only a 
glottal buzz after the stop. Exact writers now use D’, B’, 
G’, for the Sanskrit aspirates. 

The Latin aspirates are continuants. As to the Greek 
aspirates, the Romans evidently thought them breath stops 
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followed by something, for they represented them by ch, 

High German TS (=s, S=ss) and PF (pf, f) are not • 
aspirates at all, but affricates, double sounds opposed to 
spirants. CH is a continuant For further facts about 
High German consult Chap. IV. 

The d, b, g written within the V in G.T. B.A.V., are 
produced by the operation of Venter's Law, of which more 
hereafter. 

It will now, after having briefly stated the law, and tabu- 
lated the salient and representative changes, with examples, 
be proper to speak of some of the changes registered therein. 

To begin with, the changes exemplified are to be seen 
elsewhere, in other groupings, even within the limits of the 
lndo-Classical group. In one language — Armenian — all the 
changes are met with. Proof of a wider extension for the 
facts recorded in the law must contribute much towards an 
explanation of these. If certain phenomena have the attri- 
bute of universality, or even of frequent recurrence, their 
explanation is within measurable distance, or rather, no 
special explanation is needed, for mere difference of degree 
may be easily accounted for. 

The change of breath Into aspirate is found in Iranian, 
where p became / before consonants, in Armenian, where 
t became f before vowels and medially, in Umbrian, where 
primitive Italian pt became ft. To be noticed also are rede 
and Umbriae rehte. lerrjii and Sk. st/ia, <r inf and Sk. path, 
oizofiui and' biyt/uu, rpisru and rirpafu, Xfact and uUtyw (see, 
however, Moulton’s Law, further on). 

The change from aspirate to voice is to be met with 
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in Armenian, where dh became d, and in Iranian, Keltic, 
and Balto - Slavonic, where the voiced aspirates became 
voiced stops. 

As examples of voice into breath, we have in Armenian, 
the change of d and g into t and k, in the.Indo-Classical 
group, the change of Sk. bh into Gk. <p and Latin/ both 
breaths. The Latin / afterwards became b in certain 
surroundings, thus illustrating aspirate (spirant) into voiced 
stop. We have also to note such alternations as oxawaiq, 
O.L. scapres, scabd. Compare also, confining ourselves to 
initial letters, Italian gastigare and gonfiarc with castlgdre 
and cdnjldre, Spanish gritar and greda with quintan and 
cretam. 

The changes, then, are not isolated, and many more 
examples might be given ; but, in their case, juxtaposition 
and consequent assimilation, or some law of euphony, would 
more manifestly account for the result It is impossible to 
explain away these examples by their setting: they are too 
general to be explained by any local cause. And in this 
connexion it is well to remember that Grimm’s Law in some 
of its features may register the extended scope of small 
beginnings, more or less originated by local causes. At 
anyrate, Brugmann himself begins his explanation of p into. 
/ &c., by assigning a local cause to start with. 

It results, then, from the above remarks, that other group- 
ings would furnish more or less of the phenomena of 
Grimm’s Law, that, in the Indo-Classical group, and within 
the area of Armenian alone, we have all the features of 
the law represented. 

The facts, then, of the change are to be seen elsewhere. 
It will be well now to consider the nature of the changes. 
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Arc they unique in themselves, or is it tbeir spread and the 
regularity of their occurrence that is most noticeable? 

The prevalence of the change from breath to aspirate, 
or breath to spirant, is perhaps a sufficient voucher for its 
naturalness, but the change in itself is quite comprehensible. 
Brugmann, in his account of the change of p and k into 
spirants, says that, to begin with,/ and k, when beside t and 
s, changed into spirants, and finally everywhere else. This 
is to state the doctrine empirically. 

Theoretically, one ought to say that the movements of 
the organs of speech, called into being by the nerves, to 
produce the sounds of p and k, owing to the other sounds 
in their neighbourhood, gradually underwent deflection in 
the direction of the movement required to produce the 
spirants. The sensations that accompany these move- 
ments similarly underwent change, and also helped to re- 
produce in a succeeding movement an alteration that had 
taken place in a preceding. The stability acquired by 
these sensations, themselves one of the prime agents in 
producing change, induced in all other cases, with the aid 
of the sound-picture they had engraven on the memory, the 
production of said spirants from said breaths, although the 
juxtaposition that initiated the change did not in these 
cases exist. 

However doctrinaire this statement may read, it really is 
necessary in these matters to state precisely what happened, 
and how it happened. The cause of the change is local, 
and an inclination to follow established precedent has 
brought about the rest. The change did not— no change 
does — take place per saltutn. There were intermediate 
halts. In this connexion, Mr. Sweet points out, in his 
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History of English Sounds, that spirancy must have been 
reached through intermediate aspiration, that t must have 
become ]> through th, otherwise that (/would have become 5- 

With regard to the change from aspirate to voice if we 
take D’ t B’, G’, as correct representations of the so-called 
aspirates, and remember that Mr. Ellis discovered the 
aspiration to be a mere glottal buzz, what great difficulty 
does the deaspiration present. Place D’, F, G\ beside 
D, B, G, t}ieir Teutonic transmutations, and the change 
does not seem at all difficult, not so difficult, to follow Dr. 
Murray, as the change into the Greek breath aspirates. The 
buzz is simply dropped. If the old representation of the 
aspirates be insisted on, then between aspirate and voiced 
stop there must have intervened the voiced spirant. And 
one consideration seems to require the intervention. Would 
not otherwise the D that had been got from DH (D’), have 
shared the fate of original D, if aspirate into voice was the 
secorid change and prior to voice into breath. 

The last change, that from voice to breath, has sorely 
puzzled many. It is said that the change is not along the 
line of ease in articulation, that unvoicing is a change from 
an easy to a harder sound. The masters in phonetic science 
seem to find no difficulty here. Sweet says that the change 
took place through whisper, and was more or less direct. It 
is well to remember that unvoicing did not here happen for 
the first time, but that the change that caused the voiced 
aspirates of Sanskrit to appear as breath aspirates in Greek, 
and breath spirants in Latin, is a conspicuous example of 
the same process. 

It is well known, too, how prone Celts and Germans 
are to unvoice voiced sounds. This suggested to Professor 
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March the hypothesis mentioned in his Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar, viz., that the invading Teutons were gradually 
influenced by the Celtic pronunciation of their own 
voiced sounds. 

Assuming that the change is counter to the principle of 
case in articulation, though the change — say from d the 
point-stop-yoiced to t the point-stop-voiceless — does not 
seem a hard one, let us remember (we have it on Paul’s 
authority) that case in articulation is quite a secondary and 
subordinate cause of change. Not that we are to dispense 
with euphony altogether, but let us not forget that euphony 
often offers an explanation that ignores the fact of the inter- 
mediate existence of numerous minute deflections. It is 
not the last link in a chain tliat enables a junction to be 
effected between two djfTercnt points, but the whole series 
including the last. 

This would seem to be the place to refer to a suggestion 
thrown out by Mr. Conway in a recent number of the 
American Journal of Philology. IVe referred above to Mr. 
Sweet’s statement that voice d became breath t through 
whisper. Well, certain facts in Italic orthography, such as 
the representation both of the voice and the breath by C up 
to the end of the fourth century B.C., the transliteration of 
'Vpir/si and by Bums and Bruges, the comparison 

of r.u,3tp&t/ and gubemare , have led Mr. Conway to the con- 
clusion that the media: and tenues were originally separated 
not as voice from breath, but as whisper from breath. Of 
course these media: were afterwards voiced. This leads 
him to infer that the parent speech media: were also whis- 
pered. Whisper is that intermediate state between breath 
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and voice in which the vocal chords arc approximated, but 
not vibrated. We thus get Mr. Sweet’s intermediary to 
start with. 

A few remarks now on the order of the changes present 
in Grimm’s I .aw will form a necessary sequel to what has 
been said above of the character, of the scope, and of the 
production, of the changes. These will simply be an echo 
of what Brugmann says in his Grundriss. It is not to be 
supposed that processes referred to below, suddenly came 
into operation, for they doubtless were present in some 
shape and to some degree in the parent speech. 

To begin with, then, the tenues became spirants. The 
change first took place in the case of / and /: before /and j, 
and was then extended. Next, or perhaps first, the tenues 
aspirata: and the media: aspirata: passed, the first into the 
breath spirants, the second into the voice spirants. The 
tenues’ and the tenues aspirata: thus fell together. This 
fact enables us to cognate Gothic haban with hatvo, refer- 
ring both to common root khnbh-. The voice spirants 
were afterwards largely stopped into media:, a process 
probably assisted by the fact that the voiced spirants after 
nasals, and r and /, became media:. Under the action of 
Vemer’s Law (to be referred to presently), the breath 
spirants that came from the tenues and the tenues aspirata:, 
in certain surroundings became voiced spirants, afterwards 
largely media:. So that a media may be traced back to a 
tenuis, a tenuis aspirata, or a media aspirata. Finally, the 
media: passed into tenues. Before leaving this change, 
the following words of Mr. Sweet may fitly be appended : 
— ‘ A change such as that of d into / may begin at the end 
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of a breath-group, and be then extended to the end of 
words within a breath-group, as in German ; and finally to 
all the <fs in the language, as when every Aryan <f became 
/ in Germanic.’ Let us remember in connection with the 
above remarks that processes got at by analysis perhaps 
did not function in actual development in the order given 
by analysis. 

Sweet’s order of change is different from Brugmann’s. 
This is what he says: — ‘As regards the order of the 
changes, it is clear that dh could not have become d, dll 
Ar. d had become t, and that this latter change could not 
have taken place till Ar. t itself had been modified— other- 
wise some two of the three must have run together. The 
changes must, therefore, have begun with that of / into > 
through th, d then taking the place of Ar. t, and, lastly, dh 
taking that of Ar. d.' 

A few facts about isolated changes will complete the 
account of the firet change, st, sp, sk do not suffer change ; 
sd passed into st— cp. nest and L. nidus (nizdo-); egh 
and zdh into sg and zd—cp. A.S. mearg and Sk. majjd 
‘marrow,’ Goth, mizdo, A.S. meord, and Gk. /ueiit, Sk. 
nildha ‘reward’; tt ( tth ) into ss — cp. A.S. gewiss and Gk. 
Seros [uiitd), sometimes st, by analogical and other influ- 
ences — cp. A.S. wdst, Goth, wdist, Teut. waiss, and Gk. 
Mu, Sk. vittha (the t is due to the analogy of Teutonic 
maht ‘thou mightest,’ &c.). 

Before passing on to the second change, it is worth our 
while to consider what testimony the runes may have to 
offer about' the first change. Taylor tells us in his • Alphabet' 
that the d rune corresponds to the Gk. theta, the g rune, to 
the Gk. chi, and the k rune, probably to the Thracian 
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gamma. This would seem to imply that, at the end or the 
runic period, the lnutvcrschicbung was at train de sc fairc. 
It is now very generally believed that the ntnes were got 
directly or indirectly from Greek colonists on the Euxinc, 
but as to the date of adoption differences exist. Taylor 
speaks of the sixth century n.c., while Sweet says that the 
most probable date for their adoption is the third century 
lie. The first change, according to Sweet, took place some 
centuries before our era (but surely this requires a remoter 
date for the adoption of the runes than 300 aa); the second 
did not come into operation until at least five centuries 
after it 

The first remark to be made in connection with the H.G. 
changes is that they arc comparatively recent. Words 
borrowed from the Latin, in common possession among 
the Teutons, suffered the letter-change, such as cannabis, 
O.H.G. hanaf ‘ hemp,’ strata , O.H.G. strata. This proves 
that the change did not bike place till connection with the 
living Ijtin of the Roman Empire had been cut off. Dr. 
Murray refers the second shifting to changes effected on 
German when adopted by a Slavonic race, Scherer, to 
Romance influence. But may it not have been a recrud- 
escence, a partial repetition, very partial, it is true, of the 
first shifting, due to the phonic activity, possibly, of that 
section of the Teutons, the sound-development of which 
had dominated the race. If the changes of the first shifting 
are natural and omnipresent, why not allow their partial 
repetition. Voice to breath from I.E. to G.T. resembles ■ 
voice to breath from G.T. to H.G. In breath to aspirate, 
it is true, the H.G. aspirate that resulted from G.T. breath 
is quite different from the G.T. aspirate that resulted from 
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I.E. breath — the H.G. aspirates being surd affricates, or 
-spirants, the G.T. only spirants. 

In aspirate to voice from G.T. to H.G. the change; as 
will be seen by referring to the table, took place only, in the 
•case of dentals. The evidence for the law in fact reposes 
on the behaviour of the dentals. The mnemonic B.A.V. 
is evidenced only by dentals; A.V.B., best by dentals, 
occasionally by labials and gutturals ; V.B.A. in the dental, 
■as in the other positions, has only the evidence of spirants 
or surd affricates. Note, too, in this formula, that ch is 
archaic, and that there is no quite satisfactory example of 
the through representation of labials. 

It seems almost needless to embarrass ourselves with a 
triliteral formula, and for practical purposes it will be 
enough to imagine an equilateral triangle B(reath) 
A-- 

A(spirate) V(oice) and to remember that the lines 

of change are from left to right, along BA, AV, and VB, 
thus including German in Teutonic, noting specially the 
second shift of the dentals.- The very partial character of 
the II.G. change is thus quite evident, indeed, the changes 
were only fulfilled with approximate completeness i In 
Alcmannic and Bavarian, sporadically elsewhere. The one 
change common to all the German dialects is that of th into 
d. Of collocations that resist the second shift we have st, 
sf, sk. To these add ir, hi, and ft. 

It will now be possible .to sum up the evidence on 
Grimm’s Law. We have seen that the changes are not 
extravagant, that they have some claims to universality, that 
they did not spring into existence with gourd-like rapidity, 
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that they had humble beginnings, being probably to some 
extent the extension of local effects. They existed too in 
embryo at the date of the parent speech, that is to say, there 
was not identity of spoken speech then, but those tribes 
whose languages exhibit the phenomena that Grimm’s Law 
connotes, displayed then in their speech the beginnings of 
these idiosyncrasies. For does not Paul say ‘We must 
therefore regard, as a rule, the independent languages which 
have developed out of a common original language as con- 
tinuations of the dialects of the original language.’ 

This statement seems to involve the ideality' and 
artificialness of a homogeneous parent speech, and there 
are many reasons for doubting the existence of such a 
parent speech. It is then much more correct to say that 
there was not homogeneity to begin with, than to say, as 
some do, that the sounds of a putative parent speech were 
nondescript in character, and potentially able to become 
all they ever afterwards became. What sort of reality could 
such mongrel sounds ever have possessed. 

The changes, too, took place unconsciously. Let us 
remember that they were only accomplished after consider- 
able intervals, and by means of numerous intermediaries, 
some of these doubtless long-lived. To postulate the series 
— sound to be changed, last intermediary, final result— and 
to assume along with this a clear consciousness of the 
process, does not seem scientific. To import into Grimm’s . 
Law as an explanatory factor a volitional energy that 
makes for or against change, is to endow individuals with 
a prophetic consciousness of the phenomena in question, 
and a determination to bring them to pass. Two quota- 
tions from Paul will enforce this view. ‘There is no such 
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thin:: as a conscious effort made to prevent a sound-change.’ 
And ‘ We must cling to the fundamental maxim that sounds 
a-.- produced and taken cognisance of without any dear 
consciousness. This statement contradicts all such ex- 
planatory theories as presuppose in the minds of individuals 
an idea of the sound-system of a language, under which 
head come several hypotheses as to the German sound- 
shifting process.’ 

Jn the eleventh volume of Kuhn’s Zcitschrift, Lottner 
tabulated two main classes of exceptions to the first laut- 
verachiehung. In the first class were set together cognates 
like Sk. dnhitdr- Goth, dauhtar; Sk. band (Gk. rrsthpS;, . 
L. ofendix), Goth, bindan ; Sk. bndh (Gk. imlifLrit), Goth. 
idudar. ‘command’; L. gradus, Goth, grids ‘step,’ where 
the d i /<, and g of the Indo-CIassical seem to remain in the 
Germanic. These exceptions were disposed of by Grass- 
mann in the next volume of the same Zeitschrift, where 
he demonstrated the fact of the presence in the original 
language ‘das gleichzeitige vorhandensein’ of two as- 
pirates, one of which has been lost by dissimilation. The 
roots of the above words should then with proper vowel 
denotation be written ,/dhugh-, ^bhendh-, ^/bhudh-, 
VghSredh-. The lautverschiebung is then seen to be 
regular. 

To illustrate the second dass of exceptions, place together 
by super-position-the following cognates : — 
can !f> = xl.vra; = \r.anh _ vavr/imdhe (x pi. pf. atm.) 

Goth. Jadtr A.S. hlurf Goth, hum/ wun/on (pi. pret.) 

• Dentals have been chosen for illustration, but equations 
with other letters arc available. Glancing at the equations, 
u 
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we see at once that we have in Germanic the voice stop d, 
instead of >. Greek words bearing the original accent 
have been selected, in order to bring out the facts in as 
homely a way as possible. It will be noticed that in every 
case the Greek cognates and the one Sanskrit cognate have 
the accent following the consonant affected by the laut- 
verschiebung. It should be noticed also that the conson- 
ants in question are medial. The syllabification, too, has 
to be attended to. The t is considered to belong to the 
preceding syllable — ‘alle dem vocale folgenden consonan- 
ten gehorten der vorheigehenden silbe and (Confer what 
Roby says on syllabification in his 1 Latin Grammar,’ p. 87, 
also in Preface to Grammar, p. Ixxxiv.). Contrast now 

—ft ™ith 

fa/far Goth.bro>ar. 

The last two cognates exhibit the usual transmutation. 
Coincident with this we notice that the accent precedes 
the t. For a similar coincidence contrast 

vavr/imdhe varfe (1 sing. pres, atm.) 

wundon weortSe (1 sing. pres, ind.) 

Here also the accent in the regular mutation precedes die ' 
/. Is the position of the accent coincident or causal? 
CausaL In each of the Greek cognates of the exceptional 
Germanic words, the accent follows the t, and in Sanskrit, 
the terminations of the perfect plural bear the accent. But 
(pf&rnf has the accent on the first syllable, and in vdrte, the 
presence of gutfa proclaims the accent. Thfe following 
statement will embrace the facts just alluded to: — Wher- 
ever, medially, in Germanic, the principal accent did not 
immediately precede the breath consonant under change, 
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the final result gives us a voiced stop, i.e., t, p, k pass into 
d, b, g. Under the same conditions s passes into r. If the 
accent immediately preceded, the mutation is regular, z.e., 
t, p, k pass into th, f, h. Under the some conditions s 
remains. For example of b and g take 

b-tu, sxvpd 

Goth. si<5un an A.S. swe^er. 

This statenient is Vemer’s Lp,w, one of the acutest dis- 
coveries in linguistics, and most far-reaching in its results, 
first enunciated by Karl Verner in the twenty-third volume 
of Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. 

So much for the facts of the change, and the cause of 
the change, what about the modus operandi? Doubtless 
the t, p, It changed first into the breath spirants th, f h ; 
the vocalic surrounding vocalised these into the voiced 
spirants; these were afterwards stopped. Just as the law 
explains trurrip and fadar, and the Anglo-Saxon grammati- 
sclier wechsel, seen in the singular wearS and the plural 
wurdon, a change due, as we have seen from Sanskrit, to 
the fact that, in the plural, the accent is on the terminations, 

so it explains the s and r seen in - Ceas , the singular and 
• curon 

plural preterite of ceosan. The s passed to r through z. 
There is no grammatischer wechsel in Gothic, no change in 
verbs of spirant into voiced stop, no s into r. The spirant 
and the s have been driven right through the verb, though 
there are traces of the voiced stops. 

For an example of the occurrence of spirant and voiced 
stop in modem German, take ziehen gezogen, but sometimes, 
here, as in Gothic, the spirant is driven through as zeiheti 
geziehen. Let me now give Verner’s own words — ‘Indo- 
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germ, k, t, f gingen erst fiberall in h, th, f fiber ; die 
so entstandenen tonlosen fricatiwe, nebst der vom indoger- 
manischen ererbten tonlosen fricativa s, wurden weiter inlau- 
tend bei tonender nachbarschaft selbst tonend, erhielten 
sich aber als tonlose im nachlaute betonter silben.’ 

Bugge has tried to extend the law to initial consonants. 
For example, the cognates him to infer that, 

when the accent follows at a distance of not less than two 
syllables, the law applies. 

It is the fact, then, of the position of the consonant in 
the accented syllable (to adopt Vemer's syllabification) of 
brityar (fpit tjp), that prevents the passage of the th into d, 
as in the case of wktj p fadar. 'What then was the nature 
of the accent? Was' it one of pitch (?) like the primitive 
accent, or one of stress also. Vemer says of stress also 
— ‘nicht langer rein chromatisch sondem zugleich exspira- 
torisch.’ 

The free accent of the parent speech must, however, 
have been operative, and have done its work, after the 
commencement of the first shift, otherwise the Teutonic 
accent proper, that on the stem-syllable, would have pre-i 
vented the shifting into stops. 

It may be asked here why the English father and mother 
have th. This used to be attributed to Scandinavian in- 
fluence, or to the analogy of brother , but Dr. Joseph Wright, 
in the Academy for March 3rd, 1888, quotes many examples 
to prove that A.S. d became voiced th through the influence 
of following r (cp. Chap. IX., under d). 

Before closing this chapter, a reference to some of the 
applications or extensions of Vemer’s Law will not be out 
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of place.* In his book, ‘ Verner’s Law in Italy,’ Mr. Conway 
successfully applies the principle of Verner’s Law to explain 
the absence of rhotacism in certain Latin words. One felt 
in a vague sort of way that dsinus, caesaries (here the 
initial accent was kept till die law was dead), vdsum, beside 
generis , gerlbam , Aurilius , presented an unexplained con- 
tradiction. With Mr. Conway’s explanation the seeming 
contradiction disappears, and law obtains. This explana- 
tion runs as follows : — Wherever, medially, in Italic, an 
s between two vowels followed an unaccented syllable, 
the final result gave z in the non-rhotacising dialects, 
such as Oscan, and r (through z) in the rhotacising 
dialects, such as Latin and Umbrian ; if the accent immedi- 
ately preceded, the s was kept, save in Latin and Faliscan, 
where the change into r took place even then, if i or u 
followed the s, and the same vowels, or a long vowel or 
diphthong, preceded — e.g. nans. This rule explains every- 
thing in the words quoted above. There are exceptions to 
the rule, however, such as cura, following the analogy of 
curare , dare , that of its compounds, and cram, which was 
probably enclitic and without accent. See also page 54. 

* Dr. Fennell (Indo-European Vowel System, a pamphlet well de- 
serving careful perusal) attributes the result d in fadar to the fact that 
it ends a syllabic. It is the initial letter of a syllable (I suppose 
Hugge is thrown) that shews the regular change, and for the reason 
that it is initial. Verner would have said that the t of <pp&Ti]p changes 
regularly because it is in the accented syllable, Fennell says that it so 
changes because it begins the next syllable. I-Ie lays down the propo- 
sition that an accented syllable was weighted as lightly as possible 
with consonants. On this proposition the t of rj>pa.Tt)p begins the 
second, and the t of iraryp ends the first syllable of their respective 
words. In Verner’s syllabification both l’s ended first syllables, one 
accented and. one not. 
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Mr. J. H. Moulton in VoL VIII. of the American Journal 
of Philology applied the principle of Venter's Law to explain 
the presence of a tenuis in Greek, where one would have 
expected a hard aspirate. In his own words : — 1 Original 
hard aspirates lose their aspiration in Greek except where the 
accent immediately precedes.’ Take for examples Mu 
and tori (Sk. sf/id), the I.E. superlative suffix -thus seen in 
Sk. -thd and -r#f ; Sk. mithds and /urd (A.S. rued). It will 
be seen that where the accent follows, the tenuis appears. 
Sentence-accent too has contributed examples, i.e., the 
immediately preceding accent that preserved aspiration 
might, in the case of initial' aspirates not accented on the. 
root, be got from a preceding oxytone. This occurrence 
might be frequent enough to give rise to doublets — to a 
due to the action of a preceding oxytone in the sentence- 
life of the word, alongside fcf the ms of the rule. In many 
cases, the aspirated form obtained the wider extension, 
might* even, under the operation of levelling ' ausgleichung,’ 
obliterate all traces of the form with the tenuis. . 

Next, we have Siever’s Law, to the effect that a g occur- 
ring before w in an unaccented syllable disappeared — e.g., 
A.S. gesewen for gesegwin, Goth, mawi ' maid ’ for magwi. 
Magus however for inaguuis, because, to quote Mr. Sweet, 

‘ in an early stage of Germanic in which Aryan o was still 
preserved, as well as Aryan d, it,- ii, the w was dropped 
before these round vowels, but kept before a, i, e’ 

There is also an alternation of c and ^‘mentioned in the 
History pf English Sounds, which may possibly be due to 
nasal action together with a varying accent. Compare 
sucan, siigan, ' suck 1 j and wiring 1 pirate, ’ wig ‘war’ ([L. 
vineen). In this last, the nasal seen in the Latin, would 
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voice tlic c into g in an unaccented syllable. Note also 
in tiiis connection mettdax and menfiri. 

Pan! and Kluge’s Law covers another class of exceptions 
-o Grimm's Law, viz., those in which gg, dd, lb got from 
I.E. gbit, gh’-'tt, dim, bhn, or, by Verner’s Law, from kn, 
/.‘‘n, in, pn, or from original mediae followed by n, with 
accent following, become kk, it, pp. For illustration, trace 
the process by which A.S. smocc has been reached — I.E. 
smuk’-'no- into smuhnd, smugnd (by Vomer's Law), smuggd (by 
assimilation), smnkkd. It is this last act that exemplifies 
Paul and Kluge’s Law. The 0 in smocc is due to ar-umlaut. 
If the accent had preceded the I.E. k, the result would of 
course have been /in. 
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Sound Relations in English— Introduction and 
Short Vowels. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet was got from the British Celts. 
These of course used the Latin Alphabet, into the writing 
of which they had introduced certain modifications. Anglo- 
Saxon text books are now usually printed with modem 
characters, but any one who cares to gain a knowledge of 
the look of the old script may get this by looking into, say, 
Thorpe’s edition of Alfred’s Orosius. The making of the 
letters d, f, g, r, s , t f, is quite noticeable. The Modem 
Irish Alphabet of eighteen letters presents, so far as it goes, 
a very similar appearance.' \The Anglo-Saxon letters, using 
the ordinary with two supplementary characters, are : a, a; 
e, i, o, u,y—b, c, d, 3,/, g, h, l, m, n,p, r, s, t, J>, w, x. 

]> (thorn) is taken from the runic alphabet. S is a 
manipulation of the character for d, to express the sound 
of th in then , but the MSS. use this and the previous 
character to express both sounds of the English th, either 
that in then, or that in thing. • It may be worth while 
mentioning that in the oldest texts (as now), th denoted 
both sounds. In some books another runic character (wen) 
is used for the sound expressed by w. The A.S. 5 is some- 
times retained in preference to g. Sometimes k is written 
in the MSS. for c, and for the usual cut (pi), the Latin 
symbol qu sometimes appears. The letter s is rare in 
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Anglo-Saxon. It sometimes represents the sound of ts, and 
ip foreign names perhaps had the value of Gk. £, i.e., dz. 
tr had the value of a (low-front-wide) in the word man 
(English, not Scotch), y retained the value of Gk. 
upsilon (high-front-narrow-round). This sound had already 
'as afterwards took place in English through unrounding) 
in Old High German been confused with i. e had always 
the hard sound (two varieties, but not an r-sound). Umlaut-# 
is sometimes written as (. Further remarks on the sounds 
expressed by these letters will be made later on. See also 
fassim in Chaps. VIII. and IX. 

There arc dialects in Anglo-Saxon which often exhibit 
differences in spelling, differences that have to be noted, 
because some one of them, rather than its dialectical neigh- 
bours, may have given rise to the present English form. The 
chief'dialccts are the Northumbrian, the Mercian, and the 
IVest-Saxon. The language-area occupied by these dialects 
reached from the Forth on the north to the English Channel 
on the south, and may be said to have had for dividing- 
lines the Humber and the Thames. Mercian occupied the 
district between these two rivers, and marched on the north 
with Northumbrian and on the south with West-Saxon. 
Anglian is a common name for Northumbrian and Mercian. 

The Middle English dialects— Northern, Midland, and 
Southern — corresponded in the main, both dialectically and 
geographically, to the older dialects. The Southern dialect 
bears strong traces of Midland influence. In both the 
Anglo-Saxon and Middle English periods, there existed 
another sufficiently distinctive variety of the language, to 
which the name Kentish has been given. 

Middle English may be said to begin with the year 1150, 
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and to end with the year 1450. Both before and after this 
interval, a considerable time — a century before, and half a 
century after — must be allowed for the transition from 
Anglo-Saxon to Middle English, and for the transition from 
Middle English to Modem English. The latter then, 
begins with the year rsoo. Mr Sweet makes it extend over 
three stages of development, to the year 1800, from 
which point he dates the beginning of Living English. 

Middle English is a slow, self-contained, and natural 
development out of Anglo-Saxon. It seems, in that case, 
all the more needful to answer a question that is naturally 
suggested by the date assigned above to the commence- 
ment of the language. That question is — what influence 
had the Norman-French of the victors on the language? 
None, we have just said, on its linguistic development. 
On its vocabulary and orthography, a very great influence 
indeed. The vocabulary does not exactly concern the 
subject of this chapter. Suffice it to say that it was not till . 
well on in the thirteenth century that foreign words were 
introduced in large numbers, the busiest time being the 
interval between 1250 and r^jo. Of the influence exerted 
on the orthography, more presently. 

A sentence or two to record the main varieties in the 
Anglo-Saxon dialects. 

In the Anglian dialect, the o that interchanged with a in 
Anglo-Saxon before nasals is preferred to the a. For West 
Saxon a, e is found in Mercian (and Kentish). There a 
means <8. The <8 of West-Saxon that equals Teut, a (Goth. 

8, O.H.G. a) is represented in Anglian and Kentish by e. 
For ea before / and a consonant, a (probably long) occurs 
universally in Anglian. For ea before rc and rg y e appears 
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in Anglian. Northumbrian may have a. ea before //, x, 
ar.d kt, appears in Anglian as a. For the W.S. ea that 
denoted the result brought about by the development of a 
glide-vowel between the fronts e and g and the following 
<»-, there appears in the non-W.S. dialects the aforesaid ar 
— S°'f (W.S. geaf). Compare the appearance in a similar 
surrounding of non-W.S. gjefon for W.S. giafon. The symbol 
ea is however found in Mercian as »/-( or ^mutation of a , 
and in Northumbrian as o- (or a-) mutation of e (W.S. eo). 
In Anglian, ea before c, g, h , is reduced to e. eo before //, 
rc, fg, rh, is reduced to e, co before c, g, h, to c. These 
sounds are often left unmutaled. For the W.S. ie, e appears 
in Anglian and Kentish, and for ie, e. ce the mutation of 
o, and Si the mutation of 5, appear in Northumbrian and 
Kentish, the « in Mercian as well. These are unrounded 
in Wcsr-Saxon to c and f. 

Of the Middle English dialects, the Midland is the most 
important, and of its varieties, that variety which is called 
East Midland. This coloured by the Southern dialect is 
the source of standard Modem English. 

The differences between the Southern and East Midland 
varieties of Middle English can be shortly shewn. 

The Southern o before nasals is unrounded in East Mid- 
land to a. The f, with sound of A.S. a (L f. w), under 
which the A.S. a and ea had in Middle English been 
levelled, is represented in East Midland by a. The A.S. a 
which was unrounded to § in Southern is retained un- 
changed in East Midland. Southern eo and eo are 
represented -in East Midland by the reductions e e, as well 
as by the digraphs. Both Southern and East Midland 
represent A.S. ea by e. A.S. y and J> are unrounded in 
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East Midland to i and I, while in Southern they are 
represented by », «. The Kentish of both the Anglo- 
Saxon and Middle English periods represents j 1 by t. It is 
to be noted that the same dialect represents A.S. ea eo, 
short and long, by ya ye. Chaucer uses the letters that 
have been given above to East Midland, but has the § 
(rounded a) of Southern. 

To return now to French influence on Middle English 
orthography. 

After 1400, Anglo-French was dead as a spoken language. 
Its teaching, had been stopped in schools, as Trevisa tells us, 
in 1385. 

Some space will be needed to note the great Influence 
exerted by Anglo-French on the orthography of Middle 
•Rn gHwli. 

It is convenient here to notice, in regard to handwriting, 
that the Anglo-Saxon forms for the </,/, g, r, s, t, of the Celtic 
Roman alphabet were ousted by the forms of the French 
hand. Mr Sweet, in writing of the change wrought on 
English orthography by Norman-French influence, says that 
it amounted to the introduction of a totally new orthographi- 
cal basis, shaped and confined of course by the existing 
orthography. Certain facts will be adduced to bear this 
out. Vowels first. 

A.S. a (A.S. ea was levelled Under this letter), under 
Anglo-French influence, is expressed in the Southern dialect 
by e. The a (and as), that vulgar Latin transmitted to 
French, had been levelled under e. The Ormulum keeps 
the symbol it, but with the value a. The short a is in this 
text written a. 

Under the influence of Anglo-French, in which ie (i*ee) 
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had been reduced to (ee), the same symbol ie ( yc ) came to 
connote the sound (ee), and is used in late Middle English 
to represent this sound (close e), not only in French words 
like mesthief, but also in English words, e.g. Chaucer’s Kef 
(also leef) (A.S. leof). 

i is, later on in Middle English, written as y, a symbol, 
which in French writing was convertible with /. The y is 
very common in the neighbourhood of », m, 0, w, and at 
the beginning and end of words. The possible confusion 
in form is sometimes avoided in the case of initial t by 
writing it as a capital. 

In Chaucer y appears for I. 

The writing of the diphthongs ai and ei as ay and ey 
should also be noticed. 

ir, after the French manner, is sometimes written as o, in 
the neighbourhood of letters that have a like form, viz., 0 
(consonantal), n, m, «*. Initially the confusion could be 
avoided by writing 0 as v. 

In late Middle English, o was also written for 0, when a 
consonant + vowel followed..-, 

Latin 0 (and 0 — a close sound in Latin) had in French 
passed into a sound between (u) and (o), which was then 
written 0 or o (close), though 0 afterwards prevailed. There 
was also in French an open o, coming from Latin 0 
(and au). 

The long 0-sound is, owing to the said influence, quite 
widely written in late Middle English as ou, a symbol which 
in French had put off its diphthongic sound, and taken on 
that of (uu). This sound follows the development that 
native words in 0 exhibit — A.S. /ms, M.E. /ions, Mod. E. 
house (au). 
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Anglo-French influence caused A.S. y J> to be written as 
u in the Southern dialect. j> is sometimes written tii, and 
iater on, uy. 

The Ormulum for AS. y y has * i. The A.S. y had 
been pretty generally unrounded, save in the Southern 
dialect. 

w and 5 (front-open) were used in the Onnulum as diph- 
thongic signs (after short vowels written unv, 55) to represent 
the second element of diphthongs. These are afterwards 
replaced by I^tin and French u, i. 

w however again got vogue as diphthongic element after 
back vowels {a, 0, «) — M.E. drawen (A.S. dragan, Ormulum 
draihtnn (5A = back-open)). 

Consonantal orthography suffered greater changes than 
vocalic. 

The back c of Anglo-Saxon is written k before c and t. 
The Ormulum has k also before a. c is retained before o 
and if, and before consonants, but the Ancren Riwle often 
has k before 0 and u, and before consonants, save.ro. 

c has, in more modem times, ousted k initially', before 
/ and r. 

The disuse of c is owing to the fact that c before e and i 
suggested to a French scribe the sound of s. Later on in 
Middle English, c is used to denote an x-sound. Earlier, it 
had been used with old Anglo-French value of Is. sc was 
written as sch. 

The same symbol, however, sometimes had the value sk 
— sciatindre, sklaundre {slander — scl is now disused), and 
represented that sound, except before e, t, y. 

ss is, both in French and English, written sc, a combina- 
tion which in Anglo-French had a xx-or s- sound — lescun, 
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bladen. For cw, qu, a symbol sometimes used in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, ultimately prevailed. 

Front e was in Middle English ultimately written with the 
French symbol eh. Its doubling was written cell or cheh. 

J>, which had prevailed over the alternating 8 and ]> of the 
Anglo-Saxon script, was now by the action of French scribes 
replaced by th, which, as we saw, was not unknown in the 
Anglo-Saxon period. 

• /, which in the Anglo-Saxon stood for both breath and 
voice sound, remains in the Ormulum, but the Ancren 
Riwle, with its strong traces of the influence of the foreign 
spelling, has consonantal u (v) medially, and sometimes 
initially. Finally, and before voiced consonants, / is re- 
tained. Had u been written here, it would with the pre- 
ceding vowel have looked a diphthong. 

Latin v had in FrenchTost its re-sound, and taken on the 
voiced sound of / In Chaucer, / expresses the 71-sound only 
in of. 

■ The French g now takes the place of the A.S. 5 (a sorely 
burdened letter), as the symbol of the stop consonant It 
also represents French soft g. 

5 (its graphic descendant) is retained to express its own 
open sounds. 

French soft g when initial is usually written j. 

ge and gge. represent the j- and jj- sounds when final. 

For the front-open g take as example from Ormulum — 
5 »«g- 

•In the same text, back-open g is written 5 h—fottfheun 
This symbol in the Southern dialect appears as h. 

Some East Midland texts use g rather than 3. 

Later on in Middle English, consonantal .v can replace 3. 

The hard g is sometimes represented late in the fifteenth 
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century, both in French and English words, by gu, which 
had lost its after-sound in later Anglo-French. 

h had a back and front variety (initially it had been 
weakened to a simple breath). For both of these sounds it 
is retained in Middle English, eh was sometimes used, but 
owing to confusion with A.F. eh, went out of vogue. Later 
on, French scribes refusing to endow this symbol, weak in 
their own tongue, with such power, use other symbols, g 
is used and also 5. In the Northern dialect, in addition to 
these, gh came into fashion. This passed to the South and 
is common in Chaucer. 

Front gh changes into y before a vowel — hjc (also written 
hie). 

Back gh (usually preceded by u, which is sometimes 
dropped after 0) often falls out before a vowel —ynough, 
yntKve (plu.). Both the front and back variety may drop, 
finally, and before t. 

A.F. s is sometimes written for voiced s. The symbol s ' 
stood in Anglo-Saxon and Middle English for both breath 
and voice sound. 

The earlier value of A.F. z, vis., ts, also appears in the 
combination ns, remaining down to Chaucer, e.g., vesfimenz. 

The Anglo-Saxon rune-symbol for «>, used in the Ormu- 
Ium and the Ancren Riwle, is replaced by the French symbol 
ic, the product of two its with value of u. 

Consonantal y has arisen, says Mr Sweet, from the habit 
that scribes had in later Anglo-French of writing y initially 
for / (/). 

Before leaving Middle English orthography, something 
should be said about Oim’s spelling. To denote shortness 
of the preceding vowel, every consonant that was final, or 
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followed by another consonant, was doubled. If the con- 
sonmt were followed by a vowel, the doubling did not take 
jibe-., f or then, an air of reality would have been bestowed 
or. *he word, and confusion with real words would have 
ensued. In such words Orm often used marks, the short 
mad; for short vowels, and an accent for long. 

It U s fact that in Modem English a final consonant is 
long after a stressed short vowel, and short after a stressed 
long vowel. Englishmen have a difficulty in reproducing 
the short consonant that follows a stressed short vowel in 
foreign words. 

Not that Orm's spelling indicated real consonant length, 
for he uses it in syllables that have no stress. It was a mere 
device to indicate quantity, possibly suggested by existing 
fact-:, though, as we have seen, in Orm’s day, a short vowel 
before a consonant and yo'wcI could retain its shortness. 

Tile presence of final doubled consonants began to be 
considered a sign of shortness of vowel, and vice vers&, that 
of single consonants, as a sign of length. 

It should be added that final consonants in Middle 
English (as in Modem English) were pronounced long 
after a short vowel, whether written double or not. 

The loss of final e which began in Chaucer’s time, and 
was completely generalised by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, gave birth to many types of words with short 
vowels, followed finally by two consonants — / 'esse into less. 

Moreover, long vowels were regularly shortened in Middle 
English before two consonants (except before certain leng- 
thening combinations — for which, see below). 

Thus it came to pass that in. an accented syllabic two 
consonants came to argue shortness of vowel. 

N 
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Of course in unstressed syllables consonants were 
shortened both in Anglo-Saxon and Middle English — A.S. 

Westen{ii)es, M.E. simful(l)e. 

Original single consonants were also sometimes doubled 
between vowels in Middle English — summe plu. of sum 
‘ some,’ wunnunge * dwelling.’ 

It was to be expected that many words with short vowel 
and single consonant in Middle English would tack on 
another. This is so — ptpper , penny (M.E. peper, AS. 
pipor — M.E .peny, AS. penig). 

Even in Anglo-Saxon, r, /, p, /i, after ‘a short vowel, 
appeared sometimes doubled before r and..!— bitter, aeppel. 

Sometimes the doubled consonant of the pronunciation 
appeared in writing in the inflexions — God , Goddes 
(Chaucer). 

Length of vowel was sometimes indicated in Anglo- 
Saxon by a doubling of vowel (or by accent). This •- 
practice gained ground in late Middle English, and is quite 
common in Chaucer, especially in monosyllables, i and u 
are not often doubled. 

In Modem English, final e is a sign of a preceding long 
vowel. This result has been produced quite fortuitously. 
The weathering that attacked the Anglo-Saxon unstressed 
endings often evolved a form containing an original long 
vowel followed by a consonant and the levelled c-ending 
— strike (M.E. striken, A.S. strican). The name type' of 
words, in which an original short vowel became .lengthened 
in Middle English before a consonant and vowel (see below), 
presented similar forms. The bone type of words (A.S. ban 
— the a was rounded in Middle English to o), in which 
there was originally no e in the nominative, suffered con- 
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tamination in form with the dissyllabic cases (especially the 
dati>-e), where the long vowel was not written doubled, and 

took or. ; J1 e. 

At this time the levelled c-endings of the unstressed 
syllable:- were on the road to mute endings. This progress 
had already been completed in Northumbrian, and may to 
a certain extent be regarded as a Gallicism, the French of 
that day presenting many examples of ds that had become 
mute. The word-types in which silent final e happened to 
occur along with a long vowel were . generalised, and a 
function foreign to the c was fatuously fathered on it. 

The use of final t was somewhat wild. It was used after 
short vowels —hyme ‘him.’ 

It does not indicate length of vowel after v—livt, lorn. 
The e in these words is a graphic necessity. When v 
(consonantal it) was written tt, its appearance after a vowel 
would have led to confusion with diphthongic combinations. 

We have discarded c in many words where it did not 
indicate length, or was not needed for that purpose — roome, 
chtere , shotilde. At the beginning of the Modem Period, 
final e could also denote length after two consonants — chylde. 

A few supplementary remarks on the general orthography 
of Middle English and Modem English will now be made. 

Early in the Middle English period hr, hi, in passed into r, 
/, n. The spellings rh, bh , and nh, are also found in early texts. 

lao however, retained the order of its letters, but even in 
the Ormulun, wh occurs, proving that the present English 
pronunciation of a breath w, was then in existence. 

In the Northumbrian dialect the h of the 1m was indi- 
vidualised to such an extent that the aspirated labial really 
became a labialised guttural, expressed by git gith, which 
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sounds may bo seen written in Scotch proper names, and 
still heard from Scotch lips in certain parts of Scotland. 

The prefix gt- was represented by »-, as early as the 
tenth century. 

ai and ait were often written ay and aw, when followed 
by a vowel, or at the end of a word. 

w was sometimes written for it — hit, hw, /ton (A.S. hit). 

Somewhere in the fifteenth century, j and v, formerly 
mere graphic varieties of i and it, began to be set apart for 
the consonantal function of these letters. To begin with, 
they were used initially, v had already been employed 
initially in Chaucer. 

The letter 5 passed out of use. Its form had become too 
like that of z, in fact it is actually written s in old Scotch 
writing — zeir for year. 

Compare the confusion between h and y. In Grafton's 
Bible of 1540, these letters arc formed exactly alike. 

sch passed into s/t. ssh was reduced to the same symbol. 
Doubled k is expressed by ck. 

In several words gh is used for hard g— ghost, gherkin. 
Spenser has g/tess (guess), gh expresses hard g in Italian 
before e and i. 

The M.E. cch (chcli) is sometimes written tell, and M.E. 
gge is written dge — stretch (M.E. strccchcii), hedge (M.E. 
hegge). Spenser has riteh for rich. 

At the beginning of the Modem Period, y became almost 
convertible with f. y was preferred finally. Final * also 
assumed the form it. Later on, y was expelled from many 
places. 

In latter-day English, spelling and speaking have become 
quite divorced, and the estrangement is bound to widen, so 
long as the spelling is held sacred. AVe have in fact two- 
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languages, one for the eye, and one for the ear. The 
symbols of the former are arbitrary, without the advantage 
of being consistent. Speak as you spell, and spell as you 
speak, are not exactly counsels of perfection in English. 

There must next be given a list of words to illustrate 
the passage of A.S. vowel-sounds through Middle English 
into Modern English. These are of course selected from 
Mr. Sweet’s great work. 

In the first column, the Anglo-Saxon (West Saxon, 
Anglian) word is given, in the second and third, the Middle 
English and Modern English equivalents. The sounds are 
taken in this order of Anglo-Saxon vowels — a (se, g, ea), 
e (eo), i, 0 , u, y ; a, a, e, ea, eo, i, 6, u, y. They arc then 
divided out into the living English sounds that derive from 
them, with subdivisions according to the spelling. 

The following is a table of living English sounds, with the 
symbols to be used in classification. The slight sketch of 
Phonetics inserted further on will explain the terminology 
of the definitions and explanations. 


v (m. b. 

n.) come. 


el (m. f. \v 

• +h. f. w.) they. 

a (m. m. 

w.) — dom. 


ou (m. b. 

w. r. +samc, rounded) 

1 (h. f. v 

’•)///• 


know. 


e (m. f. ■ 

iv.) men. 


ii (h. f. w. 

, diphtliongic) feci. 

£0 (1. f. V 

ir.) man. 


uu (h. b. • 

nr. r., diphthongic) soon. 

u (h. b. 

w. r .)/«//. 


yuu hue. 


o (1. b. w. r.) not. 


10 (h. f. w. 

+m. vt.) fear. 

69 (1. m. 

n.) bird. 


aa (1. f. n. 

+m. m. w.) fare. 

ai (m. m 

,. w. +h. f. v 

v.) high. 

| 119 li. b. w 

. r.+m. m. w.) moor. 

ala hire. 



yue your. 


a'u (1. m. 

, w.+m. m. 

w. r.) how. 

| oa (1. b. n. 

r. + m. m. w. ) gore. 

aue our. 



1 aa (m. b. ' 

vi.) far. 

oi ( 111 . b. 

, w. r.+h. f. 

iv.) boil. 

1 00 (1. b. n. 

r.) fall. 


Doubling means length. The symbol plus the definition 
ought to make the sound clear. 

The sounds defined are those of living English. The 
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Scotch, Irish, 'American, and even North English sounds 
are not always the same. 

an — In Scotch, the first element is the mid-back-narrow. 

ii — In Scotch, Irish, and American English, the vowel is 
still a long monophthong, and narrow. 

ei — Scotch here has not a diphthong, but the long mid- 
ffont-narrow. 

He— This sound only occurs before r’ In Scotch the r 
is of course trilled, and the vowel is long mid-front-parrow. 

nn — In Scotch, North English, Irish, and American 
English, the old long monophthongic high-back-narrow- 
round is kept. Compare the English and Scotch pro- 
nunciation of two or too. 

ou — Scotch has the old non-diphthongic mid-back-nar- 
row-round. , 

aa — In Scotch, this vowel is generally long mid-back- 
wid&round. 

v — The full back vowel is heard in the West of England, 
and in Scotland. The ordinary English sound is rather 
fronted. 

e — In Scotch and North English, the c in men is low- 
front-wide. 

a — Scotch man has the low-back-wide. 

n — Scotch book has the high-back-narrow-round. 

a — In Scotch, this sound is usually represented by the 
mid-back-wide-round. 

By Scotch is meant the Scotch pronunciation of- English. 
The vernacular word may have quite a different sound, 
e.g., the vernacular buik has the mid-ffont-narrow-round. 


To save reiteration further on it will be well.to set down 
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here .some of the principles that regulate lengthening and 
shortening in Anglo-Saxon and Middle English. 

Then; were in the Anglo-Saxon (chiefly in late West- 
Saxor. and Anglian) certain consonant groups before which 
vowels v. ere often lengthened. These groups were composed 
of r, l. m, 77, and certain succeeding consonants. 

Short vowels, followed by unstressed syllables, were also 
sometimes lengthened. This was much more pronounced 
in Middle English. 

Monosyllables ending in a stressed vowel were regularly 
lengthened — me, Hu, He, ge, he, si. 

Many monosyllables ending in a single consonant are 
also found long — of, on, or-, un-, ic, ‘ I,’ wet, wer, ' man,’ 
hruc (from analogy of bnccon). 

■ On the questioning of shortening before two consonants, 
as in Middle English (sec below), the evidence is uncertain. 

The vowels of the unstressed elements of compounds very 
often kept quantity, dom and had always. 

Vowels in final and derivative syllables were often short- 
ened. 

In Middle English, short vowels in accented syllables 
were lengthened before a consonant followed by a vowel, i 
and u did not lake on length. 

Monosyllables kept their short vowels. These in certain 
cases were lengthened, owing to the influence of inflectional 
forms, which, with their additional vowel, came under the 
scope of the above rule. Several nouns, for instance, 
bon-owed a vowel from their oblique cases and got leng- 
thening, or borrowed, it may be, lengthening and vowel 
together.)’ 

Certain preterites of one syllable—; yaf, shah, brak, &c., 
afterwards conformed to the rule {gave, sfake, brake), assum- 
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ing the long vowel of the related forms that got lengthened 
by the operation of said rule. 

The rule is sometimes inoperative, when the single con- 
sonant is followed by — tr, — el, — cn , — ing, — i. These are 
called the hack-shortening terminations. Shortness for ex- 
ample is retained in the following words— -fader, sadel, seven, 
hcring, bodi. Perhaps, in certain words, the inflected forms 
that, owing to syncope of their vowels, did not come under 
the above rule, influenced the nominatives. Some of these 
exceptions will occur hereafter. 

The rule obtained, in spite of the usual shortening 
syllables, in akcr, taper, oner, eradel, euen. Compare these 
as to sound with the previous exceptions. 

It is also to be noticed that the — tr, — el, &c., may not 
only nullify the action of the lengthening rule, but do actually 
sometimes shorten a preceding long vowel (cp. lather, snrry). 

Before two consonants, vowels arc regularly shortened in 
Middje English. 

Just as in Anglo-Saxon, however, there were certain 
consonant-combinations that often lengthened the preced- 
ing vowel. The second consonant had to be a sonant, 
and not every combination of r, l, m, n and sonant was 
effective. Examples are, herd ‘ board,’ hiild * cold,’ /aide 
1 told,’ child, blind, elimben. 

The terminations that conserved shortness, and interfered 
with the action of the consonant + vowel rule, gave pause 
also in the consonant-combination rule. 

There were also some pure exceptions — shollde and wollde 
(from the Ormulum). 

Before ng, which perhaps had suffered simplification of 
sound, original shortness had been recovered. The spell- 
ing o (for short u), found in yong, tonge, proves this. The 
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form young has preserved in writing the symbol for long u, 
vu., on, or, it may be, borrowed it from youth. 

So nl'-o the vowel before mb got back shortness as in dumb. 

Just as much phonetics as is necessary for the under- 
standing of the word-lists will now be given. 

The breath that passes from the lungs into the upper 
passages may either pass freely and retain its quality, or, by 
thrumming on the vocal chords that -close the glottis, be 
changed into voice. Vowels have to do with voice, con- 
sonants with both breath and voice. 

A table of vowel-sounds is first set down. These are 
produced by the voiced breath that is freely projected into 
the differently disposed resonance-chamber of the mouth. 

The following are the definitions of the terms used in 
their description: — (a) High, mid, law— these denote the 
various positions of the articulating tongue ; (b) buck, mixed, 
front — these refer to the part of the tongue that is active in 
articulation, mixed denoting that the tongue is in its natural 
level state ; (c) narrow, wide — narrow indicates that the 
surface of the active part of the tongue is tense, wide that 
it is in its ordinary flaccid state ; (d) round — this means 
that the lips arc narrowed during the utterance of the sound. 

Occasionally, in this and the following chapter, the action 
of sound-processes will be described by verbs — rounded, 
backed, fronted, &c. — the meanings of which repose on the 
definitions of the above terms. 

Bell’s names for the vowels are primary and wide. His 
explanation . of these terms differs from the foregoing 
(Sweet’s). He states that wide vowels differ from narrmo 
in ' that they * have an additional expansion of the soft 
palate, enlarging the back cavity of the mouth.’ 
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Bell says that the high-mixed-narrow is heard in American 
sir and her.. 

An idea of the high-back-wide may be got by pronounc- 
ing the u in full r and at the same time forcing asunder the 
lips with finger and thumb. Bell says that the unaccented 
on in -thus has this sound. 

Low-front-wide-round — Bell says that this is heard in the 
Cockney about. 

Mid-mixed-narrow-round — Heard, says Bell, in Yorkshire 
come, and Irish Dublin. 

Low-mixed-narrow-round — In Irish her, sir, stir (Bell). 

Low-mixed-wide-round — Regular sound of Irish short o 
in not, gone, &c. (Bell). 

Consonant-sounds are produced by the voiced or voice- 
less breath that is projected upwards, and impeded or 
stopped at some part of the throat or mouth. The simplest 
consonant is the throat sound, the aspirate h. 

In uttering consonants, the sound passage may be (1) 
clear, and the result be open sounds (2) blocked in the 
centre, and the result be side sounds (3) blocked altogether, 
and the result be stop sounds (4) blocked altogether, with 
free nose-passage, and the result be nasal sounds. 

The parts of the tongue, &c., active in the articulation of 
consonants (i.e. in the partial or complete stoppage of 
sound) are sufficiently indicated by the names at the top of 
each column. Front means the middle of the tongue; 
point, the tip ; and blade, the part behind the point ; blade- 
point indicates that variety of consonant-sound in which the 
blade-action is accompanied by a raising of the point of the 
tongue ; lip-backs have a closer approximation of the lips 
than the lip consonants, accompanied by a heightening of 
the back of the tongue. 

Here follows a list of 
exa topics. 


nth noticeable 



2 
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> 

Stop 

Side 

O 
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Dell’s account differs from the above (Sweet’s) in analysis 
and nomenclature. For side and stop he uses divided and 
shut. He has wh, s/t, s {to, sA, s), in a row by themselves, 
with the name mixed. This term describes a narrowing of 
the sound passage, brought about by a raising of the front 
part of the tongue, or, in the case of the lip-sounds, by a 
contraction of the back part of the mouth. He places f{v ) 
in his divided row, and classes th (dA) as a member of a 
mixed-divided row. 

Glides arc the parasitic sounds that arise in the passage 
from one sound-position to another. 

It is now time to give the lists of typical examples of 
sound-change referred to above. 

a, re, ea : A.S. (i.c. West Saxon) a, representing Teu- 
tonic a (I.E. a, o, and "indeterminate vowel »), is not a 
particularly common sound. It occurs in open syllables 
that are followed either by the back vowels a, o, or u, as 
farcin but farest, dagum, dat plu. of dag, dages, or by 
front vowels that have developed out of original back 
vowels, as Aaeele ‘cloak* (Goth, hakuls ), mcician ‘make* 
(Teutonic stem -of a-). In close syllables it generally gives 
place to its substitute a. 

The /-umlaut of a is f (m. f. w.). 

Before nasals, especially in Anglian dialects, a was 
rounded into g. Both letters were however written, although 
later on, the a-sound seems to have prevailed in West Saxon. 
o remains in unstressed words like on (cp. of, with 0 before 
following lip consonant). 

a replaces a in close syllables before a group of con- 
sonants, and before final consonants (save m, n, A, tv). 
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There are exceptions such as habban 'have/ asm ‘ass/ 
ac ‘but.’ Analogy conserves a in the imperatives of 
certain strong verbs, e.g. far ' go/ sac ‘ dispute.' 

<r is sometimes written for umlaut e. 

In -open syllables <c may occur in syllables that were 
originally close— accr (Goth, airs') ; in syllables followed 
by an c that is original, and not weakened from a, a, or u — 
dirges, gen. of dag j or even in syllables followed by an 
unoriginal c, if that c is (or was) in its turn followed by a 
syllable containing i—eeSeling 1 noble.’ 

a is also a dialectic variation for the a and fa of other 
dialects — Mercian dagas (1V.S. i dagos). North, are (W.S. 
care). North, and Mercian gesah ‘ saw ’ (1V.S. gesea/i). ■ 
ea is the breaking of a. This result is given before final 
h, and h followed by a consonant (x equalling /is), before r 
followed by a consonant, and often before / followed bv a 
consonant. In this last case a is common enough in older 
texts. „ and occurs in Mercian — Mercian Jallan (W.S. 
fea/fan). 

ea sometimes occurs for <i in poetry and dialect, when the 
following syllable contains u (a), e.g. team ‘care/ gea/ie, 
plu. of gat ‘gate.’ 

ea is also a dialectic variation for ea. 

In the ea that follows the palatals g, c, sc (geaf ceasfer, 
seen/) the e is a graphic means of indicating the preceding 
palatalisation. The vowel is really it. 

A.S. a was the low-back-wide, a the low-front-wide, o the 
low-back-wide-round, and ca low-front-wide + low-back- 
wide. 

In Middle English A.S. a and ea were levelled under es. 
This sound was written e (ea), but retained its former value 
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(L f. w.). Later on it was very widely changed into a, but 
survived in the Kentish dialect. . 

0 was pretty generally unrounded to a in Middle English, 
but appears in certain words where the sound had been 
group-lengthened. Notice also from, of and on. 

The a of Middle English, representing A.S. a, a, ea, an 
Anglian a that had not undergone breaking, and certain 
shortenings of A.S. & (at, a), passed early in the Modem 
English period into (se). 

The lengthened a of Middle English gives of course (ei) 
in Modem English. The passage has been through front- 
ing, raising, narrowing, and diphthongisation,with divergence 
of first element. 

The influence of neighbouring sounds, parasitic develop- 
ment, dialectic survival, the action of analogy, and special 
modern lengthenings have'&ll contributed to produce various 
results. Theje factors of change are seen at work in the 


following examples 

J- 



A.S. a (a, 9, ea). 


O ongemang (<j) 

flm&ngt>^mong 

among 

mangere (q) 

•monger 

monger 

cwffiS 

ewafS 

quoth 

8 -weird 

-wnrd 

-ward 

i tappet 

tipet, tepet 

tippet 

pnettig 

"prati, pretie 

pretty 

e gedicft 

daft, deft 

deft 

ifanon 

Jtanenc, Janne?, 

thence 


thennes 


tugxdrc ' 

togadere, togedere 

together 

manig (?) 

mani, moni, meni 

many 

Jccgde 

saide, seide 

said 
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88 anve nr(e)wc anovr 

am ran ran 

mann (q) man, mon man 

Wane (<3) lank lank 

hand (q) hand, hoondc hand 

sang (q) vb. sang, song sang 

masse masse, messc mass 

spear wa spanve sparrow 


o healfter halter halter 

walwian walwen wallow 

wandrian wandricn wander 


sang (q) n. 

song, snog 

song 

Iang (q) 

long, Inng 

long 

(he)gsct 

(bi)gat 

got 

88 feam 

feme 

fern 

(ge)camian 

ernen 

earn 

ai meahte, mrchte 

mahte, mihtc 

might 

ei ealu 

ale 

ale 

dxl 

dnle 

dale 

scalu 1 land ’ 

skale, schale, scole 

scale 

baOian 

bajien 

bathe 

lator 

later 

later 

gref 

jaf, gaf 

gave 

hoed 

bad, bade 

bade 

waestm 

wastme, westm, wast 

waist 

htegl, hagol 

hail 

hail 

skegen 

slagen, slaine 

slain 

slean (sleahan) 

sleen 

slay 

max 

mai, mei 

may 

eahta 

ahte, eihte 

eight 
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OU cal'J, ntd 

aid, old 

old 

teal-lc, tabic 

talde, tolde 

told 

earn*) (o) 

cam!), comlte, coomb comb 

1 r.r.c 

bral: 

(brake) broke 

UU wnm’i (o) 

wambe, wombe womb 

io givroc pi. 

gcrc 

gear 

Iwrd 

Iierd 

beard 

&B ham 

hare 

‘ hare 

Uw adj. 

bare 

bare 

dc.-irr 

zr 

dare 

aa ha-rfe-t 

hervest 

harvest 

inc-arc 

merke 

mark 

hnW 

raifer 

rather 

pv*. 

patf 

path 

cartel 

castcl 

castle 

gras. 

gres, gras 

grass 

healf, half 

half 

half 

telmessc 

almcss 

alms 

hlcahlor 

lahtcr 

laughter 

00 wcarm 

warm 

warm 



water 

call 

all, al 

all 

Imr 

bar, ljarc 

(Imre) bore 

bale * licam ’ 

balke 

baulk 

slcaht 

slnhtcr 

slaughter 

awel 

awel 

awl * 

(geJ-CTh 

sagh, saugh 

saw 

sagu • dictum ’ 

sawc 

saw 

dragan 

dragen 

draw 

hafoc 

havck, hauk 

hawk 

fcaht, ftcht 

faht, fauht 

fought 


0 
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among— The (*) of the present language postulates a 
Middle English resound. From this sound it developed 
through un-rounding and lowering. There is some author- 
ity for a //-form to among. Compare lung and sung n., 
West Midland forms for long, song, among, like these, had 
had its vowel group-lengthened into o. 

Before tig (and mb) this lengthening was taken ofi^ and 
the o followed the development of M.E. o. This was an 
open sound ; the A.S. o had been dose. 

quoth — The a of avaS was labialised by the w into o. 
The unemphatic form would end in a sonant lit. This was 
naturally stopped into d. quoth is a compromise between 
quath and quod. There are other two pronunciations of 
this word, one like froth, the other like both. ' Of these the 
latter is stictly analogical 

-ward — This has weak ending with obscure vowel, ward 
n. has sound (oa). 

tippet — The i of the M.E. form is anomalous. M.E. 
pretie with its shortening termination would resist lengthen- 
ing and should have given mid-front-wide, a sound which 
it has in Scotch. 

t/unnes is due to the analogy of hen nes (A.S. heonan). 
manig, by analogy of tSnig, became mantg. This, under the 
action of the back-shortening terminations, gave mani meni 
in Middle English. The modem many has the spelling of 
one form and the pronunciation of another, satde from 
sagdt (late West Saxon sttde) is regular. A.S. tig regularly 
gave and in the Ancren Riwle the form seide occurs. 
But as Orm, who usually has a for a, writes sej^de, the e is 
probably got from the other forms of seegan. ai was also 
a common representation of ag in certain dialect-areas, and 
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snide was the form handed on for development. When the 
M.E. ai had in the course of its development reached 
the stage of long mid-front-wide, shortening supervened, 
whence the modern (e). Many words suffered similar 
shortenings, as will be seen in due course, e.g., head, bread, 
ihreat , &c. 

(ae) is the regular development, sang — Nasal preterites 
in ng usually develop their a-, other words their 0- forms, 
e.g., song n. 

halter — Early in the modern period a parasitic u was 
developed before /, and henceforward the an- development 
was followed. This has resulted in (00), but in certain 
words shortening and widening took place, giving as result 
(tr). Compare halt and salt, wallow, wander, zvas. The 
zu rounded the a into (o). Lengthened d resists any such 
action of the zu, and develops regularly — zuave (ei) M.E. 
■zuaicen. song, long develop under 0. 

got— gat is the regular development. The past parti- 
ciple geten took 0, on the analogy of broken , and this 0 
spread to the preterite. 

fern, earn — The modern (ae), associated with shortness, 
argues a reduction of the group-lengthening of these 
forms. 

might — There was also a form mihte in late West Saxon. 

, From this form, might (ai) is a regular development. The 
h passed into a breath-glide, and was merged into the pre- 
ceding i, which thus took on length, and followed the 
development of long i. 

(ei) is the sound into which lengthened a before consonant 
+ vowel has ultimately passed, scole — This form may come 
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from Norse ska/. Long a was rounded to j> in Middlc- 
Englisb. later, with (oi), is a fresh creation with the vowel 
of late. M.E. later is legitimately represented by latter, for 
the M.E. form fortified with the back-shortening termina- 
tion would resist lengthening, gave got its long vowel 
from the analogy of the long vowel of the preterite plu. 
given (M.E. ynven, levelled under vowel of singular, A.S. 
g(e)ii/i»i), and of the past participle and infinitive, both of 
which acquired length in Middle English. Compare brake 
broke, and bare bore. 

bade— The M.E. forms are bad sing., beden plu. Our 
bade with (as) is regular, with (ei), it is an example of the 
levelling of the vowel of the singular under the vowel-length of 
the plural. The M.E. plu. baden would of itself, quite apart 
from the original vowel-length, take on the length that a 
vowel acquired in Middle English when followed by a con- 
sonant + vowel. M.E. a gives (ci). There is the same 
alternation in sat, sale. Compare gave, brake, bare. 

tpastme toast like other words with s followed by a con- 
sonant would acquire the sound of (sese) — see below 
under (aa)— early in the modem period and should in the 
natural course of things have been now pronounced with 
(aa). Compare fast, from A.S. fast. Perhaps it is per- 
missible to suppose that, in this word, the (seas) sound was 
developed at a sufficiently early date to enable it to attach 
itself to the aese’s that come from M.E. a, and end in (ei),. 
e.g., in name. It may be that the analogy of words with long 
vowel before st has given length. Compare for lengthen- 
ing of short vowel before st, yeast (see A.S. e). hail, slain, 
may are regular, ai is a common representative of A.S. erg in 
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Middle English, and has through various stages passed in 
the present language into (ei). M.E. ei at an early date 
was levelled under ai. s/un should have given a vowel- 
v.und iike that in deem, but has imported ai and its sound 
from the participle. 

eight— The Anglian is er.hta. A glide-vowel has been 
developed before the h. Should have had same sound as 

fought. 

old. told— The Anglian a was rounded to § in Middle 
English. This jT has now passed into (ou). But spellings 
such as (Kvld , &c., prove that / had here, as usual, developed 
the parasite ». It makes no difference, gu and g ran to- 
gether in development 

tomb — The o-form has given development, and seems to 
have retained its group-lengthened long vowel. 

broke — The M.E. bralt, breken (A.S. brae, br&coti), pt 
sing, and plu., were the regular forms. In the North, the 
plural took on the vowel of the singular, while the singular 
vowel took on the length of the plural vowel, and con- 
formed to the long vowel of the past participle and infinitive, 
The infinitive and past participle had acquired lengthening 
in Middle English by the operation of the principle that 
lengthens a vowel before a consonant + vowel, broke 
got its 0 from the past participle brgken (A.S. broeen). 
Compare spake (A.S. sp(r)ae sp(r)Hcon). spoke comes 
from a spoken , by analogy of brgken. The A.S. part, is 
sprreen. 

womb — The group-lengthened g was labialised by the w 
into 0 and has followed the development of a into (nu). 

gcre, herd— Long e before r regularly gives (ie). hare, 
Szc . — Long it before r gives (ae). 
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dar — The a is due to the analog)’ of the late M.E. pre- 
terite bar (see below). 

hervest , merke — r changes e into a, a change which had 
taken place in Middle English. This action of r had a 
wider scope in Modem English, and was general before final 
r, and r + cons. The a’s (se) thus got were subjected to 
the change that was then overtaking that letter, viz., length- 
ening to (sea). This has passed to (aa) in the present 
' lan g ua ge. The lengthening just mentioned took place 
before r, and s followed by consonants, and b : efore th. Note 
also the lengthening in chaff, shaft, craft (A.S. caf scoff, 
craft). Thus is explained , the modem pronunciation of 
harvest, mark, path, castle (and glass'). It may be mentioned 
that harfest is one of t the words where a represents 
umlaut-* (*). are presents the conditions for lengthening, 
and the vulgar pronunciation (aa) is really the regular one. 
The present pronunciation points to an unstressed arc.- 
raSeg — In this word the back-shortening ending was some- ‘ 
times operative, sometimes not. The first result gives (aa), ' 
the second (ei). Compare later and latter (see above), half 
laughter — A u (not always written) has been developed 
before / and guttural h. This parasite was lost and the a . 
went to (aa) through (a,aeae). Previously the / in half 
had dropped out between its parasite and the succeeding 
consonant. For additional examples take halve, calm, 
alms. 

answer (Wickliffe has aunstvere) — In this word, after 
the analog}’ of Anglo-French, .which wrote a lengthened 
nasal vowel before n, with au, a u was developed. This au 
has passed to (aa), without any intermediary. Of course 
French words in au take this development, e.g., aunt (and 
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after its analogy ant). It is to be noticed that M.E. 
lengthened a does not pass to (aa) but to (ei). 

warm — ar after tv was rounded to (00) — compare dwarf 
(see A.S. e (eo)). water has undergone the same development 
— compare walloiv and was (see A.S. a). The M.E. a, and the 
combination vowel + back consonant, are not subject to this 
.rounding after iv — wax, &c. all, balk — The a + parasitic 
u follows the development of au. This became a monoph- 
thong with sound (0), which was broadened later on into 
(00). walk (A.S. wealcan ) has had the same develop- 
ment. Some of the other words in this list have either au 
in Middle English, or have developed a parasitic u before 
guttural h. slaughter — compare with laughter (see above). 
draw—g passes to w after guttural vowels (a, o, it), cp. bow 
(A.S. boga). drag is a Northern doublet, hawk — The 0 of 
the A.S. form was levelled under e in Middle English, and 
intervocalic / (a voiced letter) was written v. The v then 
passed to w, after that, followed compression, fought — 
There was a form with au, early in the Modern Period. 
Compare the spellings nought and naught, and daughter, 
with ou in Middle, and au in Modern English (see A.S. 0). 
The o in fought doubtless comes from the part, fohten. 
bore — The M.E. bar, beren (A.S. beer , bceron), pt. sing, and 
plu., were levelled to bar(e), baren in the North. From 
this came our bare, the short vowel of the preterite sing, 
being levelled under the long vowel of the preterite plu., 
the past part., and the infinitive. The o of bore has been 
got from the past part, boren (A.S. boren). . Compare broke 
and brake. 

It would perhaps be well to notice the difference between 
behave (ei), and have (se) (A.S. luibban, be-habban, M.E. 
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Miaucn, /laucn). behave underwent lengthening, have was 
uncmphatic, and retained short a. 

haven and lathe are said to derive from Norse kofn and 
lob. They are probably new singulars, made for the plural 
forms that came from the plurals hafnir and lobar. But 
there is also found an A.S. hctfcnc. 

e(eo) : There arc two c's in Anglo-Saxon, original Teut 
e (I.E.c (>) (Goth. /, at (before r and h) ), usually said to be 
close, and umlaut c (f), resulting from /-umlaut of a, o, and 
e (rounded a before nasals). Examples of both is have been 
given in previous chapters. 

e sometimes represents a reduction of the ca that results 
from breaking of ea followed by /+ cons, and r+cons., or 
at times, the {c)a that followed the palatals e, g, sc. 

In Anglian, ea before re, rg, is smoothed to e. 

In Kentish, e may represent j 1 , the /-umlaut of u. 

In the same dialect and in Mercian, e can take the place 
of W.S. «j. 

e is also a common levelling for various vowels in 
unstressed syllables. 

co is the breaking of e before // + cons. (x=hs), and final 
//, before certain /-groups, and before r+cons. * The break- 
ing of i in similar circumstances is also represented by co 
(io). 

co (Teut e and i) has sometimes been got from the 
influence of the back vowel « in the succeeding syllable — 
tncodu ‘mead’ (O.H.G. mctu), scolfor ‘silver’ (O.H.G. 
silabar). A succeeding o or a has in certain words the 
same effect In Mercian examples of this are to be met 
with — bcoran and cotan, W.S. beran and e/an. 

There is also an co that is got from Teut o or u pre- 
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ceded by the palatal combination sc—sc(t)oJ> ‘poet’ (O.H.G. 
Sfifi:'), sfa)ort (O.H.G. seurs). Compare the ea of similar 
orip'n from Teut a. 

Tout .j+o (u) is sometimes expressed by g(e)o—g(e)oc 
‘yoke’ /I- jitgum). 

In Anglian, co before re, rg, rh, is smoothed to e. 

A.S. c was the mid-front-narrow, to the same + mid-back- 
narrow-round, while c was the mid-front-widc. 

In Middle English, A.S. e and g were both levelled under 
g (m.f.w.) A.S. co was smoothed into open e. This as a 
rule remains unchanged, but the influence of the surround- 
ing sounds, and the operation of certain principles give 
many results in the present language. Lengthened ( or e 
before consonant + vowel, or before certain consonant-groups 


gives (ii). 

i vw'ioUor (svruster, 

A.S. o (eo). 
sustcr, sister 

sister 

swyslcr) 

seox (*.icx, six) 

sixe, sexc 

six 

mengan 

Tiiengcn 

mingle 

hrpldan 

redden, ridden 

rid 

0 fjrian 

ferien - 

ferry 

w E li*c (w.xlisc) 

tvalsh 

Welsh 

Ccolu 

jcolewe, yelwe 

yellow 

«i r, air 

elf 

elf 

IcBcr 

lether 

leather 

hffig 

heuy 

heavy 

cr‘. C * 41 

gest 

guest 

geostran - daeg 

3 erstendai, jisterdni 

yesterday 

(gystra-) 

as tjrgan 

tcricn, tarien 

tarry 

Ccrscan ■ 

Jircschcn, thresshe 

thresh, thrash 

1 

1 

meclic, mache 

match 

eom, earn (Anglian) 

cam, am 

am 
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00 ccorl 

chcrl, cliorle, churle 

churl 

beornan 

bernen 

burn 

corl 

erle 

carl 

eor<Ye 

erthe 

earth 

leornian 

Icrncn 

learn 

sweorfan 

swerven 

swerve 

stcrnc, stvrnc 

sturne, stirnc, stcrnc 

stern 

licord 

lteerdc, herd 

herd 

weo tS 

wurth, worth 

worth 

weorc 

work, wore 

work 

Ui reoht (ie, i) 

riht, ryght 

right 

feohtan 

fihtcn, lute 

fight 

bcorlit 

briht, briyt 

bright 

aie teorian, lyrian 

tiren 

tire 

©i swetfian 

swalhen 

swathe 

weg 

wei, wey 

way 

plcgian 

pleicn 

play 

leegan 

leicn 

lay 

scg(c)l 

scil 

sail 

regen 

rein 

rain 

bregdan 

breiden 

braid 

Segen 

Jiein 

thane 

brecan 

breken 

break 

OU geolca 

jelke, jolke 

yolk 

ii stclan 

stolen 

steal 

weninn 

wenen 

wean 

gest (gist) 

jeest 

yeast 

seolh 

sele 

seal 

rcopan (ripan?) 

repen 

reap 

peosan (io) plu. 

pese, pesen phi. 

pease 

veik (Norse) 

weik, waik 

weak 

sprecan 

speken 

speak 

scekl 

scheeld, sheld , 

shield 

(ge)weldan 

welden 

wield 

efen 

euen 

even 

feoh 

fee, fe 

fee 
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UU strewian 
yuu eoivu 
efete 


strewen, strawen strew, straw 

ewe ewe 

euete, ewte newt 


is spere 
mere 


spear 

mere 


as swerian 


sweren, swerien 


leger leir 

SSeira gen. (Norse) Jieire, thair 


aa heorot 
merran 
bern 
heorff 
hlebhan 


hert 

merren, marren 
berne 
herth 
lauhen 


swear 

mare 

lair 

their 

hart 

mar 

barn 

hearth 

laugh 


00 dweorg dwergh, dwerf dwarf 

sweord (u, o) swerd, sword sword 

geonian, ganian senien, ganien, gonen yawn 
suster . — The u was it, or u, as a spelling with 0 shews. 
sister — This spelling shows the unrounding of A.S. y into 
i. siex, six — These forms are due to palatal umlaut of eo. 

mingle , rid — The raising to i is seen in many words link , 
English, singe, string , kill (A.S. hfynce, cnglisc, sengan, string; 
cwellati). 

ferien , &c. — This is the regular change into (e). 
walsh — The a for e is perhaps got from Wealh , ‘ a W elsh- 
man,’ which would give a in Middle English. This word 
however had long ea when h was dropped in declension 
before a vowel, locelisc, where ce has its occasional function 
of representing umlaut-*?, might so far as the spelling is con- 
cerned, have given a in Middle English. The proper name 
Walsh preserves the a. 

yehve — w occurred in geolu in the oblique cases before a 
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vowel, i#— There also occurs a 51.15. form niff. From 
the long open o, produced by influence of Norse alfr, has 
been developed oaf (on), /filter has the back-shortening 
termination which often prevents lengthening before conso- 
nant + vowel, but the en of leathrr points to long open e. 
This would be shortened in modern times ns in the ease of 
health, heavy, &c. 

guest —The gtt after the French fashion indicated guttural 
hardness, yrstendai — The r has backed into the previous 
syllabic, gystra accounts for the i of the other M.K. form. 

tarien — In late Middle English, r had broadened c to a in 
certain words. The influence of r in Modern English 
increased. Words with tr followed by a vowel, ns was the 
ease with the M.E. forms of harry and tarry, were spared, 
but outside of these, the change was very general, save in 
her, which, being weak, has passed into (09), through (b), 
and (ea). 

This broadening often took place before two conso- 
nants. The a was in this position subject to the lengthen- ' 
ing that ultimately gave (aa) (see above under harvest, and 
below under hart). 

thrash — The change of e into a (as) is due to the influ- 
ence of the r. For the metathesis compare fersc and fresh. 
The r originally preceded r. maehe gives mateh, and • is 
itself got from gemereea, where the if, though representing 
umlaut-c, has followed the usual course of tr. earn, am — 
The form com (for »'/«, cp. Goth im) is due to the influence 
of the form eorun, where the eo is due to »-umlaut. to, when 
uncmphatic, tended through unrounding of second element 
to ea . The earn thus got, under the influence of waning 
stress, shifted its strength to the second. The first element 
then sloughed off, leaving a. 
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Many of the words with (aa), where the conditions were 
present (/• or l followed by voiced consonants), suffered 
group-lengthening in Middle English. The presence of ea 
is a proof of the long open e-sound. These dropped length 
in the Modem Period, for (aa) is got from short vowels (/>, 
cr. vn. burn — The ur may be got either from the ///--forms 
of the Anglo-Saxon, viz., the pret. plu., or the past participle, 
or from the labialising influence of b on co, or, it may be, 
from late byrnan. Compare for ur and metathesis, burst 
( A.S. berstan, burston pret plu.). Originally r came after b 
in this verb. In weorZ and r veorc the w would produce a 
//•sound. 

reoht,fiahtan — Palatal umlaut gives the »e f, whence the 
M.E. forms. The (ai) was got in the usual way. The h 
was merged into a glide, which, joined with the preceding 
vowel, gave long i. whence (ai). briht— Palatal A changed 
the e of breht into i. Note the metathesis, the converse of 
what usually takes place. The original position of the r is 
beside the //. 

tire — This word would follow the analogy of the many 
longs in -ire, e.g., Aire, &c. Contrast stir (A.S. styrian). 

swathen — The a for t comes from the noun, A.S. swaZu, 
M.E. su'athe 'track.’ weg, &c.— A.S. eg and (g regularly, 
by vocalisation of g, give ei in Middle English. The spel- 
lings ei and ai (A.S. eeg) were however confused in late 
Middle English and Modem English. Hence the ai and 
ay of the modem words. 

!(tgan — The jy-forms of this word would give ei. thane — 
This spelling occurs in the Alliterative Poems. The a in 
swathen before cons. + vowel, and M.E. ei, give alike in 
Modern English the result (ei). break— The long dose e, 
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into which lengthened e had passed, was retained by r. A 
pronunciation with (li) is on record. Compare area! 
(sec A.S. fia). For yolk from g(e)nlsu, compare yoke from 
X(r)or (M.E.,1 <'.{■(>•)), the one dne to pamsilic on, the other 
to lengthening of •» into long open o before consonant + 
vowel lloth these effects give (on), ytke represents the 
common smoothing of the to. 

stelen, »V<\ — Many of these words acquired their present 
sound from lengthening, yeast must have got associated 
with some words that exhibit length before st, e.g. least, 
mst. Compare feast and feast with an original short e. 
A short sound for yeast is also on record, scolh and feoh 
would in the oblique cases, on the dropping of h before a 
vowel, have <v. weak — The long open e that came from el, 
at the beginning of the Modern Period, seems to have got 
mixed with the long open e that came from M.E. f. and to 
have followed its development. Or there may have been a 
form -C..V, a variant of A.S. mis ‘ weak.' «: gives (ii) in 
Modern English, s/vat— In late West Saxon there was a 
form speean. shield, wield— The long vowel is due to group- 
lengthening. ie was sometimes employed in Middle English 
to represent the long close e. even — The back-shortening 
termination was here inoperative. 

strezven, &c. — The t probably became long in Middle Eng- 
lish (before cons. + vowel), en gave (yuu). through various 
intermediates, with shifting of stress on to second element, 
and consonantisation of first element. The y was dropped 
after certain letters r, l (not always), &c. Cockneys and 
Yankees drop it more widely, note — For vocalisation of f 
compare M.E. hank (A.S. hafor). newt — The n is due to 
combinations with the indefinite article an. Perhaps the 
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»-sound was repeated initially before the succeeding vowel, 
securing attachment in certain cases. Compare nuncle, 
nuu'l. With regard to M.E. strawen, it may come from 
an A.S. variant with a for umlaut-e — cp. match. 

spere, mere — ir (vowel lengthened before consonant + 
vowel) gives (is) and also (aa). marc— The a is got from 
A.S. mearh ‘horse.’ lair exhibits confusion between ei 
and ai. their derives from Norse J vira, gen. pin. of pers. 
pron. (but originally demonstrative). The forms of the 
demonstrative plural, had, owing to confusion between the 
singular and plural forms of the personal pronoun, begun 
to come into use. The usage received impetus, and the 
demonstrative forms colouring, from the Norse. \>a, 
Jmfw, Jmra were coloured by Ycir (-r=plu. suffix), Jw'w, 
\cira, into ]>«", \eim, \circ. The standard dialect ad- 
mitted jv/j but still used the personal forms here, hire, 
liir, for genitive, and hem, for daL and acc. them has 
the vowel of hem, and the consonant of the demonstrative. 
]>ii was of course the A.S. plural of the demonstrative 
(M.E. Ye), eir (air) gives (to) in the present language. 

hart — The e of the M.E. form was broadened to a by the 
r, then suffered the lengthening that a underwent before r 
followed by a consonant. The ate thus got, has passed 
regularly to (aa). So with mar and barn, barn did not 
undergo group-lengthening. The spelling of hearth shews 
that it was subjected to lengthening. This lengthen- 
ing was reduced or perhaps not constant. Then followed 
the same changes as in hart. The words that exhibit this 
reduced group-lengthening before r such as earl, earn, &c., 
have usually (ea) in the present language. These doubtless 
kept the lengthening longer. In heart the reason of the ea 
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is not quite obvious. The word docs not present the con- 
ditions for group-lengthening. Sweet says that the ca ‘may 
be a mere orthographic compromise between htrt and hart.' 
lauhcn — The a may have come from an A.S. variant in a, 
or may have been imported from the noun hleahtor. The 
developed u has had no influence on the result. Compare 
laughter (see A.S. a). 

dtt’ctf— The e was broadened by the r into a, and rounded 
(after passing to (aa), through lengthened te) by the t v into 
(aa). steerd, word. — Both were group-lengthened. Tyndale 
writes savant (long open e), a pronunciation, which, per- 
haps shortened to the sound of herd, and with the r trilled, 
is not yet gone. In the second form, the group-lengthened 
o (p), that came down from Anglian, should remain close o, 
and follow its development. And this is so. Long u (the 
usual development of M.E. c) is given as its pronunciation 
in the phonetic authorities of the Modem Period. It also 
suffered shortening, and passed quite regularly to (v). Long 
ii before r, carried to its usual development, should have’ ' 
given the sound heard in moor (ub), but seems, as in the 
case of floor (A.S. Jlor), to have been broadened to (od). 
Compare board. 

yawn — /VS. gdnian would give o in Middle English. 
This seems to have been kept and narrowed as in the case 
of broad (see A.S. a). With regard to the spelling it is to be 
noticed that aw has the phonetic value (oa), and that a form 
with a existed in Middle English, ynien represents a 
smoothing of A.S. eo. 

. i : A.S. / corresponds to Teut. / (Goth, ai before r and It). 
This represents I.E. i, and before nasal followed by con- 
sonant, &c., I.E. e. 
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Teut. i in certain words may represent I.E. e — wind 
(L. ventus, I.E. uento-). 

Before nasals, A.S. i may correspond to Teut. e (I.E. e ) — 
niman (O.H.G. netnan). But these facts have been put 
down in a previous chapter (page 27). 

There is also an umlaut-/ in Anglo-Saxon. It has various 
functions, representing (1) y, /-umlaut of it, before c, g, h 
(2) ie, palatal umlaut of eo (breaking of e), before lit — riht 
( reoht , rieht), or ie, /-umlaut of the eo that may come from 
original j + it — gingra {giengra), comp, of geong (3) ic, 
palatal umlaut of ea (breaking of a) before ht — niht ( neaht ), 
or ic, /-umlaut of ea (breaking of a) — i/do (ic/du, O.H.G. 
altl, elti), or ic, /-umlaut of (c)a (palatal umlaut of a — scieppan 
(Goth, skapjan), weak vb., from sceapan {{e)a). 

In unstressed syllables / may represent older i. 

A.S. / was the high-front-narrow. 

A.S. / remains in Middle English. M.E. /also represents 
the unrounded A.S. y. It (like u) is not subject to the 
lengthening which M.E. vowels take on before cons. + 
vowel, but it suffers group-lengthening. 

Modern / has become wide. There were two is at 
the beginning of the Modern Period, a narrow / and a 


wide /. 

A.S. i. 

V micel, mycel muche, moche much 

rise (rysc) rusche, rische rush 

ewidu cude cud 

i bill * ensis ’ bil bill 

fiSele fitiele, fidylle fiddle 

seol(o)c (silcen adj.) selke, silke silk 

sife siue sieve 

yis yes 


0 gise 
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OO hire, hyre 

litre, liure, here 

her 

ciricc, cyrc 

chirche, chtirchc, 
chcrche 

church 

bircc 

birdie 

birch 

iVittig 

fritty, pretty, petty 

thirty 

hrkld 

brid, bjfdc 

bird 

ai did 

child 

child 

bchindan 

lwhindc 

behind 

ic 

ic, idi, ih, ig, i, y 

I 

pliht 

pliht 

plight 

nigon 

ni-cn, nin 

nine 

Mign 

Stic, stye, sti 

sty 

Oi (gc)wihtc 

wyght, weight 

weight 

ii wifel 

wiuel, weed 

weevil 

wicu, wucu 

wike, wukc, wckc 
I«se, fcsc 

week 

these 


muche — This form is due to an A.S. tuyecl, got by the 
analog)' of lytel. The ii was made into « by the initial 
labial. The o of rnoche denotes the //-sound (see under n) 
The forms muchcl and tnocltcl also occur in Middle English 
— cp. Scotch muck/e. M.E. u has passed to (e) through un ; ’ 
rounding and lowering, rusche comes from a- variant rysc. 
aide — The wi of A.S. avid it would naturally give a u — cp. 
the A.S. variants r oidu and wudu * wood ’ (sec under u). quid 
is the regular development, fiddle — 5 is often replaced by 
d in Modem English, chiefly in the neighbourhood of r and 
/— cp. murder and rudder (A.S. morSor, riftor). We have 
the usual doubling of consonants to indicate shortness of 
vowel, scolc ( eo . //-umlaut of i) would give M.E. selke. 
Development has followed the /-sound. The i in silcen is 
a reproduction of the original vowel by /-umlaut of co 
(through it), sieve — The it is perhaps due to a wish to 
avoid the characterless spelling of sine. 
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yes— The c is due to a dislike to the conjunction of the 
■cognate consonantal and vocalic sounds of y and i in yis, the 
Middle English and Early Modem form. Compare yet 
{M.E. y if, A.S. git). 

litre — The lowering of i to c is due to lack of stress, er 
( ir ) in the present language, gives (bo), hure derives from 
/tyre. rhurche comes from eyre. From this comes the 
modem word, nr also gives (oa). eherche is Kentish, a 
dialect in which e appears for A.S. y. \retty — Some of the 
related numerals have to. This would give e. third, 
thirteen, and thirty have suffered the same transposition — 
cp, bird, byrde—y was written for / in late Middle English. 
child, behind get their sound from a group-lengthened i. 

I xing / gives (al). T—e in Anglo-Saxon was often fronted 
after front vowel. This helped by waning stress would give 
M.E. irh, Northumbrian- in unstressed positions has ih, 
•compare saegdig ‘said I.’ Consonants were dropped in 
unaccented monosyllables. Hence the weak i and the 
modem sound, plilit—h was weakened into a glide which 
coalcsrcd with i and produced t. A similar explanation holds 
for stye and nine. Some authorities give A.S. siigu. M.E. 
nin was inflected when used without a noun, and written 
nine with plural ending. 

weight — The ci has come from wegan • to weigh,’ where it 
was got from vocalisation oig after palatal e. 

wewel — The e is said to be due to the analogy of wefan. 
weke — Ettiniiller quotes an A.S. weoce (see A.S. u), which 
would yield weke. e .can take on the lengthening that is got 
in the sequcnceof cons.+vowcL I/mg e gives (ii) in the 
present language. ]>ese gives these. It is a weak form of 
]dse. The e is the plural ending. A new plural was formed 
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by adding c to ]>/V, nom. sing. n. after the old plural ]$r 
(A.S. ]v/j) had gone out of use. 

In speaking above of much it would have been well to 
ha\’c compared such. The A.S. form is swy/c (noiic, nude). 
M.E. forms are nuiic, notch, switch, sochc. For the passage 
between s vi and u compare A.S. noidu, M.E. aide. The 
eh of the M.E. forms is noticeable. The c of Anglo-Saxon 
was possibly fronted before the c of the oblique eases, or 
the eh may be due to want of stress. At any rate a similar 
eh appears in certain pronominal words — /notch, cch (A.S. 
Invite, idc). The vulgar pronunciation of such still pre- 
serves the memory of the M.E. forms that had completely 
unrounded the A.S. y. 

o : A.S. o (close) corresponds to TcuL u (o) (O.H.G. o 
and //, Goth, it, ait (before r and k), I.E. it). 

The prefix represented by Goth, us-, O.H.G. ttr- T 
appears in Anglo-Saxon as or- — orsorg * careless ’ (O.H.G. 
ttrsurgi). 

Dialectically (Northumbrian), after to, o stands for co, the 
breaking of c — wore (zucorc), and for co, the //-umlaut of c — 
zcorold (i wcoruld ). 

Final o may represent the it (vocalised «>) of the nomina- 
tive of : co- stems — searo (also //) ‘armour’ gen. seances, also 
another it (Teut. /'), in words like i/do (it) ‘age’ ( ie/du , O.H.G/, 
a/fi, dti). The breaking ca in unstressed syllables may be 
represented by o—hldford ( hliif, zveard). Long a (Teut. ai) 
may be similarly represented — corod ‘troop’ (cok ‘horse,* 
rad ‘riding’). 

Teut. -//»]> may pass through -iiS into -oS (also ittS) — 
gcoguS ‘youth* (O.H.G. jttgund). So may Teut. -art]’ 
through -?//3, -5$. 
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And n may be developed before a final liquid —fugol 
* fowl ’ (Goth, fugls), hlutor ‘ pure ’ (Goth, klulrs). 

The or and ol that represent l.E. r and t have already 
been alluded to (pages 64 and 66). 

The a (open) from orig. a has been spoken of under a. 

A.S. 0 was the mid-back-narrow-round. 

The sound was widened in Middle English. It remhined 
for some time in Modem English, but was at length lowered 
to present sound. It was also changed at a later date into 
(aa) before certain consonants, viz., s, m th , in fact, before the 
same following that lengthened a; (page 214). 

Lengthened before a consonant + vowel it gives (on) — 
nose (A.S. msu), like the long open o (q) that came from 
AA «, e.g., home (A.H. hum). 

The lengthenings of Anglian o before certain consonant- 
groups (rd, Id, &c.) arc maintained with restrictions (page 
200). They are naturally" handed down into Middle English 
with close 0, and keep by it, but at the uur stage (see under 
o), the sound is broadened into (00). Compare A.S .flor into 
floor (00). Compare also sword (page 224) and word (see next 
list). Some words, however, lijjc board and hoard (A.S. lord 
and hord), seem, judging from the on, to have acquired a long 
open 0-sound. gold came down into Middle English with 
group-lengthened close 0. This regularly gives long u, a pro- 
nunciation in vogue last century. A parasitic « added to 0 
accounts for the modern pronunciation. 

For ou from ol see under a. 

A.S. 0. 

V scofel schoucl shovel 

ofen ouen often 


floterian 
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O cojior 
Sonne 

O wolccn 
Sonne, ftenne 

U scolile 
wolde 


coper copper 

|an, |>cn than 

wclknc welkin 

Inn, K'n then 

scholdc, schuldc should 

wolde, wolde would 


a morgen morwen morrow 

holc(g)n holi holly 

dncee dokkc dock 


god 
boilig 
(an), on 

00 word 

wondd, wcoruld 
spora, spura 
morSor n. 


oxe ox 

g«l god 

bodi body 

(a), on, o on 

wordc word 

world, wcrcld, wurld world 
spure spur 

mnrthcr murder 


OU hoi 
cnoll 


orer 

fola 

moldc n. 


hole hole 

knol knoll 

folc folk 

:ok, yok yoke 

chokcn, chckcn choke 

foie foal 

moldc mould 


holla bolle 


00 scom 

beforan, biforan 


sc(h)orc 
befor, biforc 


00 sworen sworen 

forS forth 

broS broth 

frost frost 


bowl 


forth 

broth 
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bowl bonl board 

c'-.hhcilan coughen cough 

trog, troll trogh, trough trough 

l/j'.itc bolite, bouhtc bought 

•h.'.ior dohtcr, dourer daughter 


shore/, &c. — The sound («) argues a previous short u. 
'I his sound these words may have acquired by association 
v.-itli the o, that was a graphic device for « before consonantal 
v. The verb shove (AS. settfau with shortening of u in 
ALE.) has (b), and may have influenced shovel. All these 
words had back-shortening syllables and resisted lengthening. 
Compare for the development among. 

copper, than — The vowel of unstrest syllables and unstrest 
words naturally becomes the obscure (a). 

welkin — Owing to association {wed’s sometimes become 
wo's, cp. woruld, for weoruld) the spellings weo and wo get 
mixed. M.E. welkne acquired its e from the smoothing of 
a form beginning with weo. then derives from the late W.S. 
Vanrte. 

sclmldc , woldc — These occur with short vowel in the 
Ormulum, in spite of the group-lenglhener Id. Diminished 
stress will explain this. Afterwards both acquired a H-form, 
scholde from the plural schulen (AS. scttlon), or from the 
infinitive, and wolde from the rounding effect of the w on o. 
This « was lengthened before Id. Lack of stress induced 
shortening. In weak positions l was dropped, and the /-less 
forms have prevailed. 

morwen, &c., develop o in the usual way. holt, bodi — The 
back-shortening terminations prevented lengthening. 

word — The (ea) argues a shortening of the long » that 
came from-ALE. o (from group-lengthened Anglian o'). 

So with world, ur gives (oa) — were/d represents the 
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usual smoothing, murder — The u comes from the verb 
myrSran. 

hole — Lengthened o became (ou). So did parasitic ou, os 
in folk and bowl. A parasitic u was developed between 
o and /, just as between a and /, and not always written. 
yoke, ehoke . — In geoe and ceoeian, the e is used diacrilically to 
indicate palatalisation of the preceding consonant The 
developing vowel will then be o. But we have also on 
record ehckcu, got from usual smoothing of the to. Compare 
these, from ceosan. 

otter — This word undenvent lengthening. The back- 
shortening ending was inoperative, molds was group-leng- 
thened, but the present sound is due to development of 
parasitic it. flogcn—og into ou, with usual result 

score, before, m'ore/i — The o was lengthened before cons. 
+ vowel. Long open o +r gives (oo) or (oa). forth, frost, 
broth — These have lengthened o into (aa). Contrast fost 
‘stake,’ with (on). It has taken after the Romance post, 
bord, group-lengthened, with usual change of long open o 
into (bo) before r. See page 2=9. frog — Open g, when 
final, was unvoiced in late Wcst-Sdxon. The u that was 
developed before the gh in rough, trough, bought, had no 
influence on the development The 0 followed pretty much 
the usual course to (aa). Compare for neglect of u and 
lengthening — laughter (see page 214). daughter had the' 
same development, but is spelt with au on the model of 
words like slaughter (see page 215). Compare the two 
spellings naught and nought. These different spellings of 
the same word have been utilised, fought also once had 
a variant fought (see page 215). an and o(u) have the same 
development before It. 
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Another example of o into (is) is A.S. dot, M.E. dul. 
Mod. E. dull. Perhaps the influence of Norse dul * con- 
ceit’ may have brought in v. Another example is given 
by Siveet, viz., lug, from A.S. togian. With regard to oven 
and skor l, is it not possible that the on of the spelling would 
suggest the pronunciation of long u. This may afterwards 
siavo been shortened, before the passage to («). In the case 
of ktnyf, the pronunciation seems to have fluctuated between 
(vj and (o). The former is still often heard. 

u : A.b. u corresponds to Teut. u — sunu (f Voth, suuus). 

After tv, u represents (i) eo, the breaking of e — swurd 
(sti'eord) (2) eo (io), the breaking of i — wuht (wiki) ‘thing’ 

(3) eo (in) the H-umlaut of i—wudu (wiodu, toidu) ‘ wood ’ 

(4) an eo, due to the action of to on e — swustor (sweostor, 
O.H.G. swester). u also occurs for urn = wi (Teut. toe) in 
euman = acimau (O.H.G. queman) — cp. uht for wuht. 

Some of the uses of « in- unstressed syllables are worth 
recording. It may stand for eu—fultum ‘ help ’ (fulteam). 
In Northumbrian 11 (tv) stands for co(w) — laruw ‘teacher’ 
(lurcmo — liir * learning,’ Kioto ‘ servant ’). 

Final u may represent (1) I.E. a (Teut 0, O.H.G. ») — 
giefu * gift ’ — compare the a of the d-declcnsion (2) I.E. m 
(Teut uni) — hnitn acc. sing, ‘nit’ (Gk. xoii i&a) (3) I.E. o, 
in the Mercian pres, tense of verbs — beoru (L. fero), W.S. 
here. And n may be developed before a final nasal — 
mS&um ‘ treasure ' (Goth. vidi\ms ‘gift’). 

The ttn and urn, ur and ul that represent I.E. tj, m, r, (, 
have been spoken of in a previous chapter— genutnen 
(O.H.G., gindwan), wulf( O.H.G. wolf). 

A.S. u was the high-back-narrow’-round. 

In Middle English the A.S. » retained its sound, but in 
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the Modern Period was unrounded, and then lowered to (t*). 
In many words where the sound under change was flanked 
by a lip-consonant and /, a letter with a strong affinity for //, 
the //-sound was brought back, c.g., in full, full, &c. An 
initial «» also tended to conserve the //-sound. In some 
words the. passage to (v) had been accomplished, and this 
sound may still be heard in certain pronunciations of 
butcher, woman, &c. 

In Middle English, u was often written as a, especially 
beside consonants with outlines resembling those of //, viz., 
//, ///, // (consonantal), and before a cons. + vowel, seeing that 
this is a position often occupied by Fr. //, and suggestive of it. 
In Middle English, //, like f, was not subject to lengthening 
before a cons. + vowel, but was liable to group-lengthening. 
A.S. u. 

U urnen, pret. part urnen nin 

filth furgh, fnrwc furrow 

l-uth J-urgh, 1'Uruh, thorough 

Ihorou 

. lufu lufc, louc hove 

sunu sunc, Mine son 

O liullnck bnllok bullock 

uppan uppon, upon upon 

U wulte wolle wool , 

wudu wude, wodc wood 

wulf wlf, wolf wolf 

full rut, fut fuii 

OO furSbr furffer further 

curs curs, cots curse 

QU drunenian drunknen, drounen drown 

hund hund, hound hound 

sngu suwc sow 
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OU ci her either, coltre coulter 

. ge.runod iivuncd, iwoned wont 

tfU wur-1 wounde wound 

•tii'li thrugh through 

an fun j- ferthcr farther 

30 duru dure, dorc door 

xnrman mumen, mornen, mourn 

mournen 


run— The infinitive may get its vowel from the participle 
vrna:. Or the » may have been got from the late W.S. 
yrnan through ftmen. The regular infinitive would be, and 
is dialectically, rin (A.S. irnan ). For the transposition in 
the various forms of this verb compare burn (A.S. bynian, 
Teut Mnnan) (see also page 221). JwmA gives regularly 
thorough — cp. borough , A.S. burh, M.E. bttreh. For the 
o-forms see above. 

bullock (second syllabic), upon — In unstrest syllables 
and unstressed words (e) is a natural enough termination 
for («). 

wool, bullock (first syllable), &c. — These are examples of 
the retention of the »-sound, referred to above. The spdl- 
ing 00 has probably been adopfed as more suggestive than 
the single 0, which is usually associated with the sound of o 
in god. w/f—w contraction for wu. 
further— ur gives (as) — compare below, farther, 
drounen — The long «, evidenced by on, is due to com- 
pensation for loss of k, and has followed the development 
of long «. hound — group-lengthened to ». sugu — After 
11, g became w and then coalesced with u, giving u, whence 
(au). 

coulter — A « has been developed before the 4 and the 
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0 

myrg 

myrie, murie, meric 

merry 


cnyllan 

cnullen, knellcn 

knell 


lyft ndj. 

lyft, luft, lift, left 

left 


hymlic 

liumlok, hemiok 

hemlock 


byrigan 

Imricn, blricn, bericn 

bury 

00 

wyrst 

wurst, worst, werst 

worst 


wynn 

warm, worm 

wonn 


cyrnel 

kumcl, kirnel, kernel 

kernel 


Myrian 

styren, sturen, stiren 

stir 


byrScn 

buiScne, birtbin 

burden 

ni 

fyrhto fiy) 

friht 

fright 


(Rc)cyndc adj. 

kimlc 

kind 


0R= 

rie 

rye 

au 

dyhtig 

duhti, dohtc, douli 

doughty 

ii 

yfcl 

yuclc, uuelc, cuelc 

evil 


wyrd 

wirdc, werd, wierde, 
weird 

weird 

00 

hyrnclu 

— 

hornet 


\ruslic — M.E. u developed in Modem English through 
unrounding and lowering into (r). uhtUett is Kentish. 
ivortnvci: — The o shews that the u = ii had, owing to influ- 
ence of lip-consonant to, been completely backed to tt, for 
which o is a common variant in the neighbourhood of tt, 
m, and 1 /. busy — The pronunciation of the modem spelling 
proves that the M.E. »/=■»/ had not become u, but had 
remained and been unrounded to / later on, unless the 
present pronunciation has been transmitted from bisi. guilt 
— The gu indicates hardness. As for minnow, no M.E. form 
in i is quoted, meric — The c-forms have given development 
bury has the spelling of one dialect and the pronunciation 
of another, builden — The ui argues long it in Middle 
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English. To account for the modem pronunciation (got 
from later unrounding of ii, or transmitted from form 
bild-n ), there must also have been a form with short 
vowel exceptionally retained before Id. For similar reten- 
tion, compare gild (A.S. gyldan). 

worst, worm — These M.E. forms shew that the ii had 
been completely backed to «. ur gives (aa) in the present 
language. So do ir and er. 

jriht — The h changed into a glide, which with preceding 
i gave /, whence the modem (ai). Unde — The i was group- 
lengthened to i. For rie compare stie (page 226). 

doughty got long u from effect of parasitic vowel de- 
veloped before li. The spelling lias been influenced by 
M.E. den.'-n and dought (A.S. dugan, dohte). The long « 
it developed to (an). 

rude — Kentish e, with usual lengthening before cons. + 
vowel, will give in the present language (ii). werd group- 
lengthened gives long e. This close e was sometimes de- 
noted by *>, which in Anglo-French had been smoothed into 
J. And « in some words of French extraction must have 
had this sound, judging from their development, e.g., deceit, 
seison ( sesouti ). So that wiercT and ward denote the same 
sound as werd. 

hornet — No M.E. form is quoted. Sweet says the analogy 
of horn gives hornet. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Sound Relations in English — Long Vowels and 
Consonants. 

a : A.S. a corresponds to Tcut. at (I.E. at, of) (Goth. iff, 
O.H.G. a\ e). In Anglo-Saxon there was dwarfing of the 
second clement followed hy compression. A.S. a also cor- 
responds to Tout, it- (I.E. e) before «>, or when the next 
syllable has a, o, it — sauwi ' saw ’ (Goth, sc/iwan), slafatt 
(Goth, slefian). It represents the results of various length- 
enings. 

A.S. a was the long of a. 

In Middle English A.S. a was rounded to g (long open 
o). It remained in the Northern dialects. French a was 
imported after the rounding was over, and remained. A new 
a was got in Middle English from the lengthening of a before ' 
a consonant + vowel. This has passed to (ei). Northern a 
and French a have the same development. 

M.E. t] was first narrowed in Modem English. It then 
passed to the diphthong (on), which has the first clement open. 
The surroundings of the sound have however contributed to 
various results, as will be seen from the following table. 

For oa, sec under 6. A.S. aw becomes git in Middle 
English. This has the same development in the present 
language, viz., (on), as an on coming from A.S. mu. Parasitic 
oh (it before /) has a similar development. The result (on) 
is thus got from g, git, ou, and ou. 
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nan 


a.s. a. 



O scadan, scGadan scheden, shaken, shed 

sheden 

as halpian halijen, halewon, hallow 

halwcn 

o on'n onan, onan, anoon anon 


sing sarij, sari, sort 

hslig dag halidai, holidai 

lul hat, hoot 

cnawan Unoulcchc 


Oi hat hail, hcil 

rad rade 

. rZ~, (ras Norse) roes, rase 

OU swa sa, so 


sorry 

holiday 

hot 

knowledge 

(tit)mousc 

hale 

raid 


so 


ni. r d ‘ macula ' mole mole 

draf draQ drof, droof drove 

rad rad, rod, rood rode 


55 

•ac 

hlaf 

sawan 

sn5w 

agen 

dag 

ii swapan 

UU hwa 
twa 


olh, ooth - oath 

ak, ok, ook oak 

lor, loof loaf 

sawe, sowen sow 

snaw, snou snow 

o;cn, owen own 

dah, dos, dogh, dow dough 

swopen, swepen sweep 

hwa, hwo who 

twa, two two 

Q 
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aa ascian askenj oxen* esche T ask 

gar-leac garleek, garleke garlic 

lawerc lauerok, larke lark 

•OO ahwseffer uuffer, outSer, offer, or or 

nahwreffer nawffer, noaffer, noffer, nor nor 

hlaford lauerd, louerd, lord lord 

lar lare, lore lore 

bar hor, hoor , hoar 

brad brade, brod, brood broad 

awiht aht, oht, aught, ought aught 

nawiht naht, noht, naught, nought naught 

ahte ahte, auhtc, oubte ought 

Caw an thowen, thawen thaw 


one — The pronunciation with long open 0 was extant early 
in the Modem Period. Previously, in some parts, the extra 
effort required for initial vowel, seems to have developed the 
labial element into w. Then ensued labialisation of vowel 
and common passage to (a). An initial development of 
a palatal element'into_j> may be seen in the Scotch ane and 
yen. The ^pronunciation of one was common in the 
Western dialects. Cdmpare also wold for old and wools for 
oats, pronunciations heard in Dorsetshire, none — analogy 
of one. 

shed— The short vowd of the M.E. schcdde pret., a new 
formation, was extended to the present. This extension of 
vowel (lette, new formation, and spredde) will also explain 
the shortness in let (page 246), and in spread (A.S. sprildan). 

hallow — The vowel was shortened in Middle English in 
the form where l was followe_d by w. 

anon — Here we see shortening and lowering, shone has also 
(on), sorry — The M.E. form with a was short. The long 
vowd had probably been shortened by the action of the 
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back-shortening termination. Chaucer, however, has a form 
with long a, viz., sooty. Perhaps the present o and its 
pronunciation have been got from influence of M.E. sorwe 
* sorrow ’ (A.S. sorg). holiday — For shortness compare holly- 
hock. Irau'ledgo — Many pronounce with (on), hot — For 
shortening of g compare shortening of e in head. 

(lifytwse shews influence of the other mouse (A.S. mus). 
heil shews influence of Norse htill. The regular develop- 
ment of A.S. ha l gives whole, radc — This is Northumbrian 
form with long a, whence (ei). road is the lineal descendant 
of A.S. rad. race, from Northumbrian rase, with long a. 

(on) direct result of A.S. d. sow — A.S. aw gives git in 
Middle English, which passes to (ou) in Modem English. 
own shews ordinary change of g to w after guttural vowel. 
dough, a parasitic u makes no difference ; g(u)h and gitlt give 
the same result. Compare low (Norse lag), M.E. lah, louh, 
(i bi)loogh . 

sweep — The vowel is from M.E. pret. swcp (A.S. sweop). 
There was also a M.E. ssvcp(i)en (A.S. swcopian). sampan 
gave stvgpen in Middle English. 

who, Aw— The pfrom a was in Middle English made into 
5 by the w, and followed the development of that sound. 

ask, &c. — The a was shortened before two consonants. 
It (se) was then lengthened before s + cons., and r+cons., 
and passed to (aa). 

or, nor — The weak forms passed through guS-, gS, g, to o. 
or gives (do), broad — The M.E. g (low-back-wide-round) was 
preserved in this word by the influence of r. It is now nar- 
rowed to (aa). Something similar happened in the case of 
groat (A.S. grot), with lengthened o in Middle English. Com- 
pare break (page 221) and great (page 255). aught naught— 
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The a is regularly represented by the § of oht and noht. 
aht and naht represent shortened a before two consonants. 
a with parasitic u before h gives au, which has passed to 
(oo), first becoming a monophthong (the long low-back- 
wide-round). A «-less pronunciation of o(u)h would give 
pretty much the same result — cp. sought (page 268). aught is 
the spelling now preferred for the sake of distinction from 
ought, ought, same explanation. The § may come as 
before from a form that was subsequently shortened, or 
from the infinitive given (A.S. agan). thaw should have 
been thoui (heard in North Cumberland), like sow, but has 
developed like short aw. 

5: A.S. ii corresponds to Teut ie (I.E. e) (Goth, c, 
O.H.G. a). In Kentish and Anglian this is written. e. 
There is also an tc which represents the /-umlaut of a 
(Teut. at) in all the dialects, a is also its own (Teut. a) 
umlaut This in dialects other than West Saxon is, 'like 
its original, written e. In Anglo-Saxon <2 also represents a 
lengthening of & («). Dialectically, it represents ca (Teut : 
au) before c, g, h, and the /-umlaut of Teut. a before 
Z+cons. (W.S. e). 

A.S. a was the long of a (low-front-wide). 

M.E. ( is the regular representative of A.S. a. It has 
now passed to (ii). At an early date narrowing supervened. 
See under ca. For ea, see under e. 

AS. C. 
seljr, sedy 
redels 
lasse, lesse 
wresten . 


i gesiulig 
radels 


silly 

riddle 
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«rende 

er(e)nde, erand 

errand 

iefre 

afre, efre, euere 

ever 

hrsecan 

— 

retch 

laitan 

leten 

let 

wait 

wet, weet 

wet 

swcetan 

sweten 

sweat 

brS3 

breth, breeth 

breath 

msed (mtedwa, plu. )medwe 

meadow 

(Qn)drredan 

dreden 

dread 

radde 

reed 

read 

wt 

et, eet 

ate 

se frett 

fat, fet 

fat 

hlreder 

laddre, leddre 

ladder 

nredre 

naddre, neddre 

adder 

' bladre 

bladdre, Redder 

bladder 

•99 wreron 

weren, were 

were 

ai ceghwseSer 

aijrir, eiSer, ethir 

either 

‘nreghwreffer 

neyjjer, nethir 

neither 

ei hlrefdige 

laefdi, lefdi, lauedi, ladi 

lady 

wSg 

wawe 

wave 

clag 

clei 

clay 

hnsegan 

nesen 

neigh 

grag 

grai, grey 

grey, gray 

ga (gea) 

Sea, 5a, se 

yea 

•OU mast 

mast, moste, mooste 

most 

staw‘5 

sleupe, slouthe 

sloth 

lan(lan) 

lone 

loan 

manan 

menen 

moan 

ii afen 

efen, euen 

even 

rad 

rede, reed 

rede 

sa 

sae, see, se 

sea 

ale 

elche, eche 

each 

tasan 

taisen, tosen, toosen 

tease 

manan 

mene" 

mean 
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ii 

mid ‘ momentum ’ 

mel, mcel 

meal 


*bn~3an 

breSen 

breathe 


rX-dan 

reden, raden 

rend 


sprite 

spxche, spechc 

speech 


iul 

el 

eel 


cXg 

kay, lseye . 

key 

uu 

lit wed 

lewed, lewde 

lewd 

ynu mffiw 

mawe, meaw 

(sea)mew 

ie 

nGran. 

reren 

rear 


fSr 

fere, feer 

fear 


skairr (Norse) 

skere, scherc 

sheer 


ba-r 

beere 

bier 

ae 

itr 

er 

ere 


Ktr 

)** 

there 


stitger 

steir 

stair 


hair 

here, heer 

hair 

aa 

ISstan 

lastcn, Icsten 

last 


blast 

blast 

blast 


gSGstlic gastli ghastly 

OD vrrZSSa WKt]>}e wrath 

tShte tahte, tagte, taucht taught 

silly, riddle have been shortened from long i. Compare 
sick (page 258) redds — For loss of s in the modem word., 
compare burial (A.S. byrgels). 

less— a when shortened before two conss. (page 200) was 
in Middle English written e and a. Midland and Northern 
texts affect e. errand was shortened from a M.E. form in 
which r was followed in pronunciation by.//, ever was short- 
ened later on in Middle English before two consonants, let, 
sect, &c., were shortened early in Modem Period (cp. shed). 
The shortening in breath is comparatively recent meadow 
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— The a > is got from the oblique cases, mead has de- 
veloped regularly (ii). dread and read suffered shortening 
in Modem Period, read (pret, A.S. r&dde) seems to have 
kept length in Middle English in spite of the two conson- 
ants. The present read (A.S. r&dan) has kept on to (ii). ate 
has two pronunciations (ei) and (e). The first pronunciation 
is that which a short M.E. at would acquire when levelled 
under the quantity of the plural. And a short preterite singu- 
lar wa-: developed in Middle English (or in Anglo-Saxon), 
after the analogy of other verbs with short singular and long 
pIuraL The long vowel in A.S. <?/ .is exceptional, but 
Teutonic. The pronunciation with (e) is a shortening from 
early Modem English of the then form of our regularly 
developed preterite eat (ii). The pronunciation with (e) 
attached itself to the spelling ate. Compare the pronuncia- 
tion of preterite beat as bet. 

fat, d*c — The n-forms have given development. M.E. 
a rcghlarly becomes (se). " ladder , &c. — The two consonants 
were developed at a late period in Anglo-Saxon. After 
long vowels, t and d were then sometimes doubled. For 
loss of « in adder compare auger (A.S. nafogdr). 

wen — It is a weak form with short e that has given the 
present (00). The M.E. form* had r. 

either, neither — The vulgar pronunciation with (ei) is 
regular. The (ii) pronunciation is explicable. The long 
dose e into which M.E. ei had developed may have gone 
over to the long close ds that came from M.E. f. Compare 
key in this list. The (ai) pronunciation is irregular. A.S. 
aghweeScr is from a (E. aye), umlauted into & by the i of 
the orig. gi that followed, ge- (ordinary prefix), and hwuftcr 
(E. whether.) 
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lefdi is the Northern form of shortened a. ■ latttdi and ladi 
are Southern forms. The a was lengthened before cons. +’ 
vowel, clay — M.E. f; (AS. &g) is generally represented in 
Modem English by the spellings ei, ey. ' M.E. ei, AS. eg, 
ag (Anglian eg) has the same representation. These two 
ME. diphthongs suffered shortening and followed the 
course of ei. Both short e’s were open in Middle 
English. M.E. ei (of passed to long open e through 
at) assimilated both elements to a long open e, and, after 
narrowing, passed to the diphthong (ei), which has now the 
first dement open. There was a mixing of the spellings ai 
and ei. neigh — AS. eg has usually become (ai) — cp. tie, 
dye (page 252). wave — ME. wawe is due to influence of 
wawen (AS. wagian ‘move’); wave has been influenced 
by the verb wave (AS. wafian). yea — The long dose e 
that was regularly got from M.E. f was retained as in break 
and great (page 255). It has now become (ei) like the long 
dose e’s that derived from M.E. d. 

most — The long o is due to the a of the comparative 
(mata ma). AS. a was rounded to § in Middle English. 
M.E. e gives (on), sloth — This form and pronunciation is 
due to the influence of slaw ‘ slow.’ loan — lan arid not lOn 
is responsible for this form, moan — due to influence of die 
noun mone, moon ( ?J (AS. man ‘ wickedness. 1 ) 

(ii) is the regular development each — For loss of e com- 
pare which and such. The / is retained in the North, e.g.. 
Lowland Scotch ilk, which must not be confounded with an- 
other ilk meaning ‘ same ’ (AS. ylca). tease — The form loose 
must be due to some form with AS. a. There is also a 
compound to-tasen ‘to pull to pieces.’ taisen — Perhaps the 
i is a parasite devdoped before a front consonant as in M.E. 
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at refit ‘ ashes ’ (A.S. asce). The plant has M.E. tesel, tasel. 
speech — The r dropped at a very early date, key — cp. 
either (see above). 

fat'd — fw Ini) passed to ((y)nu). mew — There are forms 
quoted with ea and at. In the North the word is pro- 
nounced (an). A ALE. mmoe occurs. 

K ur—rr has become (io) or still broader (So), bier— for ie, 
cp. page 1S8. ere — There are also M.E. forms ar, or, the 
first representing a shortened unstressed it, the other shew- 
ing influence of Norse ar. hair — The at is got from the 
analogy of many words ending in r. 

last, &c. — the a shortened before two consonants. It 
(a) was then lengthened before s + consonant and passed to 
(aa). ant by the analogy of aunt developed a u and with 
this passed to (aa) (page 214). 

wrath— a was shortened in Middle English, and by wr 
rounded in Modem to (aa), sec page 215. taught — a was 
shortened before two consonants in Middle English and » 
developed, au passed to (aa). Compare fought. 

6 : A.S. e corresponds to Teut e (O.H.G. ea, ia, ie). It 
also represents the /-umlaut of 5 (and lengthened o). It is 
the result of certain contractions. In dialect it stands for 
ie, the /-umlaut of ea and co. It also in dialect answers to 
the ea that followed palatals, and is the smoothing of the ea 
and the co that preceded c, g, h. It may also represent 
W.S. it— red advice, W.S. retd. 

A.S. e was the long of e. 

ALE. e represents not merely A.S. e co, but also Anglian 
e (W.S. it and «(?))• In Modem English, after 7 had 
become diphthongised, e was raised into its place and made 
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its passage into the modem diphthongic (ii). f ultimately 
reached the same goal. Words that derive from long close 
e have te in modem spelling, words that derive from long 
open e have ea(e). There was confusion in spelling at an 
earlier date. Compare the use of oo and oa. 

Many of the forms in the A.S. column are Anglian. 



A.S. & 


B heng 

heng, hing, hong 

hung 

1 brec 

breech, plu./ 

breeches 

sclrgerefa 

s chirr eve, scherreue 

sheriff 

*strcpan 

strep en, streepe 

strip 

e flefir 

thefte 

theft 

becnan 

beknen 

beckon. 

bledsian 

blessen 

bless 

(ge)mette 

mette 

met 

BB bremel 

brembil 

bramble 

09 herde 

herde 

heard 

ai hehSu 

heighte, highte 

height 

ai tegan 

teijen, tijen, teyen. 

tie 


tyen 


.i degan 

dejen, dije, deie 

dye 

aio brer 

brere 

briar 

ei beg 

hei, hoi 

hay 

hr%en 

tweien 

twain 

egatJ 

at 

eyot 

weste 

wiste 

waste 

il me 

me ‘ 

me 

we 

we 

we 

ge 

se 

ye 

he 

he 

he 

85 

le 

thee 

Scan 

■ ekes 

dee 

beta 

hede 

bed 
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ii felan 
left' 
ges 
let 
-tone 
(ge)lefan 


felen feci 

te'5, teeth teeth 

gees geese 

fet feet 

-tene -teen 

beleve believe 


UU bresan 


is her 
steran 
heran 
werig 

aa herenian 


brese, brusen, broo- 


sen, brissen bruise 

her, hecr here 

steren steer 

heron hear 

weri wear)' 

lierknen hearken 

hark 


hung — The M.E. heng was shortened. For the rare short 
close e thus obtained i was substituted. The king thus got 
was, on the analogy of sing sang, made into a present with a 
preterite hang. The analogy was extended by the creation 
of a participle hung, the vowel of which was assumed by the 
preterite. The modern infinitive hang was got in the Middle 
English period from A.S. hangian. 

breeches, &c. — shortened from long i. Short i is a wide 
sound in the present language. 

theft, &c. — The vowel was shortened before two conson- 
ants. Short close e was opened in Middle English. It has 
remained. 

bramble — In the New English Dictionary mention is made 
of brembil brcembel, shortenings of bretnel brcemel before the 
two consonants (in + euphonic b). breembil would give 
bramble. 

heard — To account for the once prevalent (and still exist- 
ing) pronunciation {hard) we must assume shortening before 
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the two consonants. The short e thus got would be 
changed to a before r in Modem English. But the spelling 
ea shows that short herde must have been group-lengthened 
to kerde. The length would enable it to escape the passage 
into a that r marked out for a preceding short e. Later on 
the e was shortened, as in many words (page 255). er gives 
( 88 ). 

height — M.E. eiht usually gives (ei). Compare eight. 
This word has taken after its adjective high, tie, dye — The 
Anglian e was assimilated to the glide f that was developed 
between it and g. From i comes (al). briar, hard to ex- 
plain. Compare the change of ME. frere into friar. In 
the sixteenth century brier was in vogue. For the spellings 
brier briar, cp. lier liar, brcre occurs in Shelley’s Adonais — 

1 And build their mossy homes in field and brere.’ hay^-ei 
is a more frequent representative of M.E. ci ((i). ' eit— 
Sweet says through egfS, ehS. M.E. ei ( ai passed into long . 
open e through ai) assimilated both elements into a long - ' 
open e, and, after narrowing, passed to the diphthong (ei), 
which has now the first element open. The spellings ai and 
« were confused, waste — The French word displaced our , 
own. These French spellings in ast pass to (ei), compare 
paste, taste. * 

me— pe are monosyllabic lengthenings in Anglo-Saxon 
(page 199). This list exhibits regular development, believe 
— ie represents dose e (page 188). 

bruise— The late W.S. form was brfsatt. The modem 
word is an instance of the preservation of the spelling « 
(with the French character ui (page 190)). Compare the 
course of rude into (nn). brese may come from Anglian 
bresan, or be a Kentish form with e for A.S. J>. broosen is 
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supposed to derive in some way or other from O.F. bruisier 
brisisr. which was merged into btjsan. The form brissen 
with short vowel is anomalous. 

here, &cc. — cr gives (is), hark— The vowel shortened 
before two consonants was changed into a before r and 
developed through (se, 22 ae ) into (aa). The spelling 
hearken indicates a lengthening (long open e) before recom- 
bination. Of this there is a shortened pronunciation 
recorded, cp. heard (sec above). 

ca : A.S. ea corresponds to Teut. an (I.E. au, ou) (O.H.G. 
on, 0 (before dentals) ). It is the result of various contrac- 
tions. There is also an ca=(e)a got (1st) from a sequence of 
the palatals g, c, sc, and Teut- ee — g{e)afon (O.H.G. gdbuti), 
(2nd) from a sequence of the palatal g (Teut.» and Teut. & 
—g{e)ar (O.H.G. jar), (3d) from a sequence of the palatal 
sr+a (Tout. ai)—sc(e)adan (Goth, skdidan). 

A.S. fa was the long of ea (low-front-wide + low-back- 
wide). M.E. e regularly represents A.S. ea. It has com- 
monly given (ii) in the present language. The f in Modern 
English was first narrowed, then raised to long i. 

A.S. ea. 

i foran-hcafod forheued, forhecd forehead 

-leas -lees -less 

hreae xek, reek rick 

e deaS deti, decji death 

heafod heued, heed head 

Jireatian )>rctcn threaten 

heahforc heifre, haifre heifer 

SB ICaiJor lather 

chepmon, chapman chapman 


ceapmann 
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ai heah 

heh.heih, heigh, hi ' 

high 

eage 

eje, else, eie, eye, ye 

eye 

leag 

leie, lie 

lye 

el great 

gret, greet 

great 

OU ceas 

ches, chees, chos 

chose 

sceawian 

sc ha wen, schcwen 

show, shew 

Seah 

thoh, thogh, thou 5, 

though 


thof 


ii fleah 

fle, flee 

flea 

east 

eest 

east 

beacen 

bekene 

beacon 

beatan 

beten, beeten 

heat 

eac 

ec, eek 

eke 

leac 

leek 

leek 

steap 

stepe 

.steep 

(ge)leafa 

leue, lecue 

belief 

UU Bcreawa 

shrewe, schrewe 

shrew 

fleag 

flcigh flcy; flowen, 

flew 


vluwen 


yuu heawan 

herven 

hew 

deaw 

deu, dew 

dew' 

ie near 

nere, neer 

near 

tear 

tere, teer 

tear 

00 geard 

fare, yoore 

yore 

hreaw 

raw 

raw 

streaw 

strce, straw 

straw 

forehead,-less — Shortening of long i in unstressed syllable 

gives short i 

(wide). A pronunciation with short e is 

common in both words. In the former, this will represent 

the short vowel 

in head, in the latter, perhaps the influence 

of the other less. 


rick — For shortness compare breeches (page 251 ). 
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death, &c., ordinary shortening of M.E. £ as in breath, 
heavy (pages 220 and 246). 

keifre — The ei corresponds to the ei of heih (see be- 
low). In that word the i is a glide-vowel developed before 
the k which afterwards raised the e to its position. In 
heifre the ei seems to have followed the development of 
M.E. ei, and when the long open e stage was reached to 
have been shortened as in heavy, death, head. The at 
of haifre will then be another spelling of ei (page 252), 
compare neighbour, (M.E. neihebur, A.S. neah-gebur). ei is 
always written before gh. 

lather — Suppose a M.E. IfSer. This might be shortened 
by the action of the back-shortening termination er. Back 
shortenings occasionally produce as well as conserve short- 
ness. chapman — There must in Middle English have been a 
shortening into ea, which would give g, whence a (page 206). 

high, eye — The Anglian heh and ege became in Middle 
English hih and ie by the action of the glide-vowel on the 
preceding e. The open g disappeared in ie. Our present 
spelling retains all the letters (ey, eye) that once were 
pronounced. The long i thus got in these words gives 
(ai). 

great — The r retained the long close e into which M.E. 
£ had developed in the Modem Period. Long close e has 
now become (ei), of which the first element is open. Com- 
pare break (page 221). 

dues - — This is regular from ceas. chase is either the 
descendant of A.S. c{e)as (A.S. a gives ALE o, whence 
our (on)), Or the vowel has been got from the ALE. participle 
ckgsen. The A.S. participle was corat, but in Aliddle 
English it acquired ch and s from the other forms of the 
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verb, show — AS. sc(c)dician would give schjnoien in Middle 
English. From this has come show, schfivien would be 
the regular M.E. development of A.S. sceawian. From 
this we have the spelling shew, but the pronunciation is 
that of shoiv. )>eah is a hard word and seems to 
have developed its vowel like (e)a, as in the previous 
words. The result of this before h should have been 
(thaaf), cp. North, thof. For [>(u)h in Middle English 
giving (03) in Modem English, compare ought (M.E. 
o(u)htc, A.S. dhte). The (ou)-sound of modem though 
indicates a weak form with loss of gh, cp.' dough 
(AS. dah) (page 243). Short ca in slcaht and fcaht (slaugh- 
ter, fought) has also given this sound (od). 

flea— (ii) is the usual goal of ca in Modem English. 
belief— For the ie, see page 18S. 

shrew, hnt<, dcA < — For M.E. sec page 222. 

flew — The analog}- of the know knew and grow grew class 
has* produced this. From the M.E. forms there are theor^ 
etically three sound-forms deduciblc (al), (on), (au). 
near—er gives (10). 

yore comes from g(e)dra. A.S. a becomes g in Middle 
English, or gives (oo). raw has developed as if from' 
short eaw. Compare thaw. So with straw, but the stree of 
Middle English points to long t. With stree compare 
the Scotch word. 

60 : AS. co corresponds to Teut at (I.E. eg) (Goth, iu, 
O.H.G. iu, co, to, ia). It is the result of various contrac- 
tions and lengthenings. It appears after Teut. j and palatal 
sc with value (e)o—geomar ‘sadness’ (O.H.G. jamar). 
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A.S.” co was the Jong of to (mid-front-narrow + mid-back- 
narrow-round). 

M.E. c represents A.S. co. See under c. 

A.S. eo. 

i jcic 

hcopc ' rosac silvcs- 

sek, seek 

sick 

trl<s bacca ’ 

hepc, heepe 

hip, hep 

C breost 

brest 

breast 

(coll 

fcl 

felt 

hcolrt 

hceld 

held 

freond 

frend 

friend 

es stjurn (Xorsc) 

steme 

stern 

Sreotene 

threttene, tbritteind 

thirteen 

ai Ieoht * lev is ’ 

lihl, Iijt, licht 

light 

Ceoh 

Jwh, Jieij, Jrih, {ri 

thigh 

tco(go)5ian 

tethen, tithen 

tithe 

leogan ‘ iccntiri ’ 

lihen, lijen 

lie 

fleogan ‘ volare ’ 

flegen, fleie, vli 

fly 

fleoge ‘rausca 1 

fleje, fleie, flie 

fly 

au treowian 

tru, trow 

trow 

OH s cowan 

sewen, sowen 

sew (sow) 

treow S 

trouthe , 

troth 

ii sco 

sche, shce 

she 

beo (1 sing.) 

be(n) 

be' 

sen (1 sing.) 

se, see 

see 

treo 

tre, treen plu. 

tree 

hweol 

whele 

wheel 

seoCan 

sethen 

seethe 

fneosan 

fnesen 

sneeze 

(ge)bcon 

iben, been, 

been 

deofim 

eleven 

cleave 

beot 

bet, beet 

beat 

preost 

prest, preeste 

priest 

leof 

lef, leef 

R 

lief 
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UTL Srcow 

Jircu, J>rcwe 

threw 

clcowc 

cl ewe 

clew 

hrcowan 

rewen 

rue 

t reowe 

trewe, tru 

true 

treowS 

treuthe, truthes pi. 

truth 

(for)lcosan 

lesen 

lose 

ceosan 

chcscn, chusen 

choose 

sceotan 

schctcn, schutcn 

shoot 

yUU cow 

ew 

yew 

neowe 

newc 

new 

cneow 

kneus j knewen 

knew 

geola 

sole 

yule 

heow 

hew 

hoe 

eow 

sou, ou, sew, eu 

you 

gcogu® 

juscS, suweffe, youthe 

youth 

is dcore 

derc 

dear 

dcor 

dcr, deer 

deer 

hleor 

lure 

leer 

yas cower 

ower, sure, youre 

your 

aa deorling 

dcrliog 

darling 

fcorSling 

ferthing 

farthing 

00 feower 

fower, foure 

four 

feowcrtig 

fourti 

forty 

sick, shortened 

from long /-sound. Compare breeches. 

hip, similar shortening, hep (e) probably represents a 

shortening transmitted from that stage 

in the Modem 

Period when M.E. 

e (and e) was shortened. 

breast, long in Middle English. The ea shows that the 
word had long open Mound in Modem period. Compare 
heard, which was shortened and lengthened again in Middle 
English (page 252). Compare the course of breast with that 
oi priest. held had long dose e in Middle English. There 
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is also a spelling with it. The shortening would take place 
early in the Modem Period, or a short form may have come 
down from Middle English, friend — The ie is one way of 
representing long close e (page 188). Very much the same 
may be said of this word as of held, breast and friend axe 
often to be heard with the (ii) of the regular development. 

stern— cr and ir give (aa). thirteen , transposition of 
letters as in third. The A.S. word has many forms, such as 
-it-, -itt-. 

light— In le{d)ht, the c was changed to i before palatal h. 
The vowel in this word before breaking was t. It was 
shortened before hi (cp. sohte, page 268). In Modem English 
the h of liht passed into a breath-glide which, merged in the 
foregoing vowel, gave long /, whence the (ai). \eh — The e 
was raised to 1 by the parasitic glide that was developed 
before the h. The stages were — eih, iih, ih. 

trmv — This could come from M.E. ft, which gives (an) in 
the present language. The » seems to have been due to 
'influence of Norse triia • trow.’ The A.S. original is also 
sometimes written truwian. . - 
sew {sow obs.) The spelling derives from M E. semen, the 
pronunciation, from sowen. The analogy of skew show may 
have had something to do with the development of similar 
forms in this verb. M.E. sowen might have been got from 
the influence of an A.S. participle sowen, which we may sup- 
pose to have existed. The verb had a mixture of strong and 
weak forms in Anglo-Saxon. The pronunciation proper to 
the spelling sew may be heard any day in Scotch, troth — 
truth is the regular development. A pronunciation trowS 
in Middle English would account for troth .• It has also the 
pronunciation of broth. Compare four, where the e was 
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rounded out of existence by the neighbouring lip-letters. 
The r has of course shaped the Sw into (oo). 

(ii) is the regular development. For the sh in she see 
(page 290). sneeze (necze obs), due to refashioning of the diffi- 
cult initial sound of fneezc. gebeon is theoretical. No par- 
ticiple appears in Anglo-Saxon, cleave — There was a weak 
A.S. verb cleofian ‘adhere’ which gave in Middle English 
elcuien. From this cleave * split ’ got the long open ea (page 
250). beat — The ea got from the present (M.E. be ten, A.S. 
bcafait), or shortened from a M.E. weak be ted. priest, lief— 
For ic, see page 188. 

M.E. cu is written civ in some words and sometimes ue, 
11. It developed to (yuu) through various intermediates, 
with shifting of stress on to second element and consonant- 
isation of first element The y was dropped after certain 
letters — r, l (not always), &c. Compare what is said on f//, 
page 222. ii (in Frendh words) final as well as medial 
was levelled under cu. . ■« 

choose is a phonetic spelling of earlier ehtise. This was 
the descendant of M.E. chiisen. The ii is a dialectic de- 
velopment of A.S. co, and has had the development of cu. 
The M.E. chescn (regular from ciosan) was also represented’ 
by chese early in the Modem Period, shoot— The same 
explanation accounts for this word, lose — at first loose, then 
lose, to differentiate it from loose adj. ■ The for of foriesen 
was dropped owing to influence of losien (A.S. losian, usually 
neut). Sweet does not explain the vowel-sound of lose as 
he explains those of choose and shoot, but avers that lese (of 
early Modem Period) borrowed the vowel (uu) of the 
adjective loose (M.E. Ids, of Norse origin). 
yule — A.S. g(e)ola would give 50/e' in Middle English. 
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Long close 0 was passed to (nu) in the present language. 
The'influcnce of Norse jot would also tend to give this 
result, grogna — The g passed to to and then dropped. 
youth has exceptionally retained its long », cp. uncouth. 

dtre — cr gives (ia). 

dirfing, farthing — There was shortening in Middle 
English. Then ensued in Modem Period change of e to a 
by action of r. The a (a) was lengthened before r + cons, 
(page 214) and passed through long a to (aa). four — See 
above under troth. 

I : A.S. l answers to Tcut. r (Goth, ti I.E. i). The sound 
is very constant. A.S. 7 may also answer to I.E «— >r/ 
(Gk. rftit). It stands also for a compensatory lengthening 
of Teut i. Sometimes an original e finds representation 
in Anglo-Saxon under i.- "The ids that are the /-umlauts 
of ca and co arc also thus represented. A.S. l was the 
long of i. 

In Middle English i remained. In Modem English it 
passed by divergence of first dement into a diphthong, and 
through lowering, retraction, and widening, reached the 


sound (ai). 

A.S. i. 

i cristendom cristendom Christendom 

grist grist grist 

(on)grlslic grislich, grisli grisly 

stig-rap stirop stirrup 

die dich ditch 

set-wltan atwiten twit 

linen linen linen 


wlf-mjnn wimmen, wummen 

0 sar-gerefa schirreue, scherrcue 


sheriff 
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ai trail 

nr 

hiwa 

ffrfwa 

bl 


aie Iren 
sclr 

yuu spiwnn 

ttwes-daeg 
yuo stlg-weard 


bwile, while 
fife, uine 
hine, hyne 
lti« 

W, by 
sithe, sySe 
hijen, hyen 

schire, shire 
sniken 


while 

fire 

hind 

thrice 

by 

scythe 

hie 

iron 

shire 

sneak 


spewen, spue spew, spue 

tisdei, tcwesday tucsduy 

stiward, steward, stuward steward 


cristendom — The vowel is shortened before two con- 
sonants (page 200). Length however often remains before 
priest, least (page 2 58). The quality of the i is altered 
in the shortening. Short i is wide, stirrup, shortened froiii 
steernp. dich — The c was softened after the front vowel, 
supported by the c of the inflectional forms (page 278). In 
dike the vowel is regular and there is no Southern softening. 
twit must once have had long i. Spenser rhymes it with 
light and plight, and writes it by false analog}* twight. 
linen — The vowel is long in line. Perhaps the back- 
shortening termination helped on shortness, wimmen — 
The turn due to assimilation of/ to m. The long * is still 
heard. The form with « is due to the analogy of the 
singular, where the labialisation was not merely graphic 
but gave development The u was written 0 between the w 
and m. 
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sheriff— The i was shortened before two consonants. For 
lowering to e compare (shep)herd (AS. saep-hirde). The e 
of - herd is of course now sunk under obscure vowel (0). A 
similar lowerings due to lack of stress, is seen in M.E. here 
‘her’ (A.S. hire). 

woman — See women above. The short u of this word 
also had a development into (b). This sound is still to be 
heard. 

(&i) is the regular development, hind — The d is ex- 
crescent (cp. thumb, sound). The » in the M.E. form is a 
difficulty. It is supposed to come from the gen. plu. 
/u(we)na, in such a combination as hi(we)na man 1 a man 
of the domestics.’ A new plural creation with « in 
nominative might arise out of this combination. A singular 
form in « would then naturally appear, pr&r— The ending 
is due to analogy, compare dues 1 once.’ 

hiyn — After the palatal vowel i, the g becomes i, and is 
merged in the long vowel. 

. iron — ir=( aia). The unaccented vowel is sometimes 
written o — cp. weapon , beacon (A.S. w&pen t beacen). 

sneak — Some dialectic form may be the parent of this 
' sound. Compare reopan (Mercian, W.S. ripan) into reap, 
spew — M.E. eu corresponds to A.S. ew, cow (W.S. ho). 
It is written ew and ue. Final French u was written ew and 
the two spellings u(e) and ew thus got mixed. M.E. (u 
corresponds to AS. &10, caw. It is always written ew. 
steioard— long iir= (yue). 

5 : AS. 0 corresponds to Teut. 0 (O.H.G. no, ua, I.E. a, o). 
It also stands for several compensatory lengthenings of Teut. 

0. In some words it answers to Teut & (Goth, e, O.H.G. a, 

1. E. e) — tnona ‘ moon,’ Gk. nm. A.S. a was the long of 0. 
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o remained in Middle English, but passed in the 
Modern Period to long u, which is now diphthongised to 
(uu). This sound was shortened in certain words, especi- 
ally before th and d, and has now passed to (v). Later on, 
another shortening took place, very generally before' stop- 
consonants. This shortening, occurring after the passage 
of « to (-b), has remained. 

Words that derive from long close 0 have 00 in modern 
spelling, words that derive from long open Jhave oa ( 0 ). 
There was confusion in spelling at an earlier date. Com- 
pare the use of ee and ea. For on see under a. 


A.S. 0. 

U moste moste, muste must 

rodor rothyr, rodyr rudder 

dots do®, dooth doth 

oder oother other 

brodor brother brother 

modor moder, mooder mother 

monad' moneth, mooneth month 

monan-daeg moneday, munendai monday 

Hod flood flood 

genog inouh, enogh, inough enough 

t5h tough tough 

9 -dom -dam, -dom, -doom -dom 


9 wodnes-drtg wodnes-dei, wednes- Wednesday 

dai 


tl bosm bosum bosom 

hoc hoc, hok hook 

scoc schook, shook shook 

fot fot, foot foot 

to to to 
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0 blostma 

blostmc, blosmc, 
bloosmes pL 

blossom 


gus-hafoc 

gos-hauk, goshawke goshawk 


fud(d)or 

fod(d)er 

fodder 


gescod 

ischood, schod 

shod 


huh 

houj 

hough 


au slug 

slouh, slough 

slough 


plflh 

plouh, plouj 

plough 


Iwg 

bogh, bouz ; Iroowcs bough 
plu. 


ei cum 

coom, cam 

came 


OU huf 

haf, houc 

hove 


bchufian 

bchouc 

behove 


rowan 

rowen 

row 


blowan 

blowcn 

blow 


woe 

wok 

woke 


UU do (I sing, pres.) 

do__ 

do 


to 

to 

too 


Etui 

stole, stool 

stool 


smuffc adv. 

smethe, smoothc 

smooth 


tEJf 

totli, tooth 

tooth 


gus 

gos, goos 

goose 


wos 

wosc, woUsc 

ooze 


owef 

oof 

woof 


wogian 

wosen, wowen 

woo 


luma 

lomc 

loom 


rod 

rede, roodc 

rood 


scO 

scho, schoo 

shoe 


slug 

slouh, slouj, slou 

slew 


. drug 

drouh, drou;, drou 

drefv 


ae swor 

stvare 

swore 


no mor 

more 

moor 


00 ora 

or 

ore 
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00 softc adv. softc soft 

swor swor, swoor, swore 

flor ftor floor 

sohte sohtc, sojtc sought 

inoste has passed to (e) through shortened long n. A 
form with u occurs in Middle English. Perhaps it was due to 
labialisation, on the part of the m, exerted on an o shortened 
before two consonants, doth — In Middle English, the o of 
the 0-forms prevailed over and expelled the e-form handed 
down from A.S. drS. Then followed the usual course of the 
long 0’s that went to (e). The shortening took place first in 
the unemphatic position, enough, tough — In late Middle 
English du in ouh (parasitic u before guttural h) had the 
pronunciation that was usually associated with the spelling 
ou, viz., long u. This was shortened in Modem English and 
went to («). 

-dom — The shortened vowel in the unstressed syllable has 
naturally passed to the obscure vowel (0). 

Wednesday — 0 has been shortened with usual confusion' 
between wo and wco, cp. welkin. 

bosom — In these words occurs the later shortening of 11, 
which remained, to when unemphatic may be reduced 
to (0). 

blossom, fodder — The 0 was shortened in Middle English 
before two consonants. Short 0 was opened in Middle 
English. It was lowered in Modem English to its present 
sound (o). shod — Compare for similar shortening rod the 
doublet of rood (see below), hough —One would have ex- 
pected holt to have followed the course of tdh. Finally it 
has a /i-sound. Formerly the final sound was that of tough. 

slough , &c. — The long u-sound that these words, in com- 
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mon with enough, &c. ( see above), had in Middle English, 
passed right on to the usual goal of long u, viz., (an). 
Compare the pronunciation of enow. 

came — M.E. coom coomen is evidence that the A.S. vowel 
had been preserved. But on the analogy of nam, pret of 
niman, earn was substituted (or coom. A form eamen would 
have its a lengthened (page 207). The preterite would then 
be levelled under the vowel of the singular and the vowel- 
length of the plural. 

hove — The regular M.E. form must "have been hof (with 
close 0). This would now have given (uu). The analogy 
of weave (A.S. we/an) introduced haf as a preterite and 
hdven as a participle. From the long open o of the last our 
hove has got the vowel it has developed regularly. The 
A.S. participle is hafen which could only have given (ei). 

behove ought to have apd often does have the pronuncia- 
tion of move, but the comparative infrequency of the word 
in ordinary speech has permitted the spelling to force the 
pronunciation, behoof (A.S. behof) is regular. 

row— M.E. on A.S. <hv (and M.E. gu, A.S. aw) regularly 
give (on), woke should have been (uu) but has followed 
the analogy of the (on) preterites. 

(nn) is the regular development of 0. smethe — This will 
come from the adjective smethe (/-umlaut of o). ooze — The 
a; has been dropped owing to a dislike to the sequence of 
the two cognate sounds, compare the provincial pronuncia- 
tion of woman, and the different remedy adopted under 
similar circumstances in the case of yes, yet (page 227). 
woof — The w is due to the influence of weave. A.S. dwef is 
said to be for on-wef ‘ that which is laid on the warp.’ rood has 
also a variant rod, see shod in this list, slew, drew — The 
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M.E. droit), slow (long u) yielded to the influence of verbs of 
the knozo knew, grow grao class. 

swore shews the analogy of bare (page 215). Sr gives (So). 
Compare swore below, moor — dr gives (ue). ore — Com- 
pare floor below. 

floor — The same result as moor has, might have been got, 
but in some words the ttu was broadened to (00). swore — 
The long c\ose o of the preterite gave place to the long 
open o of the participle siogren. soft — The long o was 
shortened in Middle English before the two consonants. 
o was opened in Middle English. In the Modern Period 
lowering took place. The (0) thus got was in many words 
(page 232) lengthened and narrowed to (aa). sohte ( brohte, , 
\dhte) was shortened in Anglo-Saxon. The short o thus got 
would have very much the same development as in soft, for 
the u was not pronounced in early Modem. Compare 
bought (page 232). 

u : £.S. ft represents Teut. Ft (I.E. ft). Sometimes it is a 
compensatory lengthening of Teut. u. 

AS. Ft was the long of u. 

In Middle English, ft remained. It might represent no.t 
only an original AS. Ft but also the group-lengthened it 
that came down from Anglian. Both were often written on. 

Ft in Modem English has had its first element diverged; 
unrounded, and widened in the direction of the initial 
sound of the present diphthong (an). 

The second element was widened and has taken more or 
less after the first element, retaining rounding. In some- 
words the w-sound has been retained, in others retained but 
shortened. When the shortening took place sufficiently 
early the result has been (v) (page 264). 
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A.S. ii. 


V ds-t 

dust 

dust 

Jriima 

thoumbc, thoumbc 

thumb 

plume 

ploume 

plum 

us 

ous, us 

us 

butan 

buten, butc, 

but 

scufan 

sch olive 

shove 

ruh 

ruh, rugh, row, rough 

rough 

n rum 

mum 

room 

brucan 

brukcn, brouken • 

brook 

cfiffe 

couthc, coudc 

could 

o .grufa (Norse) 

grouclynge 

grovel 

00 Jifircs-dieg (Norse) 

Jnirsdai, Jiursdci 

thursday 

taring 

furlong, fourlonge 

furlong 

an J>& 

K )*>“ 

thou 

muff 

muff, mouth 

mouth 

mOs 

n'ms, mous 

mouse 

punian 

pouncn 

pound 

drugoBe 

drugtc, drouh|ie, 

drought 


droughte 


bugan 

buwcn, bowcn 

bow 

he 

hu, hou 

how 

bru 

browc 

brow 

He 

oule 

owl 

ano ure 

ure, oure 

our 

sOr 

sur, sour 

sour 

bOr 

boor 

bower 

UU uneuB 

unkouth 

uncouth 

StQpian 

stoupen 

stoop 


dust — u was shortened before two consonants (page 200). 
The usual development of short u followed, tliombe — The 
spelling with o is a proof of short u. ous — The emphatic 
form with long n has been displaced by the short unem- 
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phatic form, buten, buit — This is the weal: form, the con- 
junction ; the adverb and preposition were strong, and had 
forms with ou. Certain of the it's doubtless got shortened 
at the time when the »’s that came from M.E. o were being 
shortened. 

room, Si c. — The sound is retained but shortened, eoude 
— The form with voiced consonant is weak and prevailed 
over the strong form with breath consonant An l was 
introduced from should and would. Lack of stress led to 
shortening, and / dropped out of the weak form as in the 
other verbs. The weak form holds the field. 

grouelynge — Here we have shortening, with o for u. This 
o has followed the ^-development There was also a form 
with » which passed regularly to («) a pronunciation that 
still survives. 

\ursdai— Shortening before two consonants appears here. 
ur gives (ea). furlong — There is also a M.E. form with o 
arguing shortness. 

(an) is the regular development. is A.S. lengthening 
of Teut ». bvwen—g has become w after ft, cp. draw. 

our — ur gives (ana). 

uncouth — Long u is here retained, cp. youth (page 261). In 
stoop the following labial has helped to keep the quality of 
the vowel. 

f: A.S. y is the i-umlaut of Teut. it, or of a compensatory 
lengthened Teut. «. It may also represent the ids that are 
the ^umlauts of ca and co (Teut au and eu). In Kentish, 
y became e, through lowering and unrounding. Hence y is 
sometimes written for e (W.S. a.) 

In A.S. y was the long of y. 
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y was unrounded in Middle English into 2 and written /. 
It is also represented by » (A), and sometimes, according to 
French habits, by ui. 

In Modem English y follows mainly the development 
of J. 


A.S. S'. 


V Jirysta (Norse) 

JmHten, thristen 

thrust 

i ty>S 

fulSe, filthc 

filth 

hydde 

hidile, y-hid 

. hid 

lytd 

lute), litcl 

little 

ai lys 

lis,lys 

lice 

cy P l. 

kic, kyc, kyn 

kinc 

hwy 

hwi, whi 

why 

drygc 

druic,dri;e, dric, dri dry 

byegan 

buggen, biggen, bic, buy 


by 


aie hymn 

huren, huyre, byre 

hire 

fyr 

fur, fuir, fir 

fire 

oi byle 

byle, builc, bile 

boil n. 


thrust — ft shortened before st, with usual development of 
short k into (v). 

filth, &c. — shortening with usual course of short i. little 
— The A.S. word lost an e in inflection. This gave two 
consonants after the y. The plural, &c., thus acquired a 
short vowel which has prevailed throughout. The long 
vowel seems to have remained and developed regularly in 
the proper name Lyle (ai). The pronunciation leetle is per- 
haps due to lowering and an e-development — cp. evil, A.S. 
yfel (page a 39). 

Orm writes the singular lilell, the plural little. Compare 
hallow (page 242). 
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lice — The words in this list have followed the develop- 
ment of long i, which has been diphthongised to (ai). June 
is a double plural got by the addition of -en, the levelled 
form of the A.S. plu. suffix -an. The simple plural is seen 
in the Scotch kye, with similar diphthongal development 
driy — After palatal vowels (c, » ) g becomes i and is meiged 
after /. Of course the i here is already long, bfcgan (2 pers. 
sing, hugest ), the j^-forms have given development, with the 
same course as in the previous word. 

hire, &c. — ir gives (aia). 

boil — M.J 2 . bile on its road to (ai) had reached the stage 
(si). The 9 here is the obscure vowel, mid-mixed-narrow. 
The verb boil had reached the same sound, for oi had passed 
through (ui) and (si) to (ai). The two words (as sound- 
groups) were mixed. The spelling with oi was established, 
and by and by drove the pronunciation into a reproduction 
of the spelling, in fact, restored the original sound.' The 
sound is now (oi), and the verb and noun have the same 
sound in educated speech, though in the vulgar dialect, boil, 
the noun, has its own historical pronunciation. ' The word 
bile ‘secretion of the liver’ (Fir. bile) of course developed 
regularly into (ai). Compare with boil vb. and boil n. 1 
(M.E. bile) the words toil and tile which once had the same 
pronunciation. But toil though its pronunciation was 
normalised did not as a sound-group cany with it tile, which 
went on to (ai). 

For a lengthy number of pages the various developments 
of A.S. originals' have been considered. It will now be 
requisite to put down the vice versd and trace back each 
modem development to its principal A.S. originals. This 
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must be done briefly. Actual words illustrating the changes 
referred to below will be found under the A.S. letters. 

®-has been got from A.S. u, u, y, 0. 

i has been got from A.S. 1 , y, i, y. 

e has been got from A.S. e, c a, a, a, ea. 
a has been got from A.S. a (a, ea), a. 

0 has been got from A.S. 0, 6. 
oe has been got from A.S. eor, er, yr, ir, ur. 
a! has been got from A.S. i, y, 1 , lh, yh, eg, eog, 6oh, eah, 
•Sag. 

au has been got from A.S. u, u. 

ei has been got from A.S. ag, ecg, eg, a (a ea). 

ou lias been got from A.S. a, ow, ol 

ii has been got from A.S. e, eo, o, 6a, &. 
yuu has been got fronr^.S. eow, Saw, iw. 
uu has been got from A.S. Sow, caw, 0. 

aa has been got from A.S. e, eo, followed by r + cons., 
and a (a, ea) followed by r + cons., s + cons., and by th. 

00 has been got from A.S. or, al (sal, eal), ag, war 
(wear), o (+/, s, Hi), Sht, aht (aht), aw. 

. Some remarks were made on these modem developments 
•on pages 197 and 198. 

A passing reference to words of Anglo-French origin 
must suffice. The sounds in these words shared the fate 
of the similar sounds that existed in the developed Anglo- 
’Saxon of their date. I say developed because certain 
Anglo-Saxon sounds had undergone changes. & and ea 
had given ( (long open e) ; a had given g (long open o ) ; 
short e and 0 had become open sounds ; and g had been 
s 
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vocalised to i and u. Long French ft was levelled under 
the eu that had been got from A.S. law, &c. 

The following three lines will go to illustrate the similarity 
in development alluded to above. Line i denotes the 
sounds of the developed Anglo-Saxon; line 2 contains 
words of native origin that have developed these sounds - T 
line 3 contains words of Anglo-French origin that have 
developed the same sounds. The words of native -origin 
are taken from the vowel lists where' they may be found 
with the help of the index. 

1. a&ffeiloy 

2. man scale ferry east geese bill by on oak 

(weapon) 

3. ban bale peril beast degree bill cry honour cloak 

1. 0 u , u ai ei au eu 

2. stool run mouse day way draw dew 

L full (Ch. wey) 

3. fool plunge spouse delay veil cause beauty 

bull 

(edict) 

least and fool had originally short vowels in Anglo-French. 
No comparison of the ex-sound can be given. It does not 
occur in words of native origin. For boil see page 270. 
And the oxx-sound had lost its diphthongic character in 
Anglo-French, and had become a symbol for the long 
xx-sound, being used as such in Middle English. 

It is worth while noticing how the Anglo - Saxon- 
originals of these sounds have fared in Scotch. Modem 
Scotch (not Scotch-English) is really latter-day Northum- 
brian. It has had a distinct development of its own in. 
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which sounds have changed pretty uniformly, subject to 
comparatively little deflection produced by their surround- 
ings, save that caused by a following g or h. r is always 
the point-trill and has had nothing like the influence it has 
had in English. The alterations it effects are chiefly 
quantitative, not so often qualitative. It ought to be added 
that Scotch is more retentive of vowel quality than English. 
For example, the shortened i in sick is wide in English, but 
narrow, like its original long in Scotch. Indeed, the long 
resound is now wide in English. Here follow, with Murray’s 
spellings, Scotch examples of the Anglo-Saxon originals. 

A.S. Scotch, 

a man (L b. w.) 

& and & steane and neame (h. f. w. + m. f. w.) 

g mam (L-f. w.) 

ea eist (h. f. n.) 

e feit (h. f. n.) 

i and y blynd and hyll (m. f. w.) 

I weyfe (m. f. w. + h. f. n.) 

o on (m. b. w."r.) 

6 stuil (m. f. n. r.) 

u 1 grand (m. b. n.) 

u mooss (h. b. n. r.) 

sag day (m. f. n.) 

eg waiy (m. f. n. + h. f. n.), or as in day 

draa (1. b. w., long) 

deuw and bleuw (m. f, n. r-f h. b. n. r., 
before a cons., as in stuil). 
growe (m. b. w. r.+h. b. n. r.) 
blaa' (I. b. w., long) 


ag 

eaw eow 
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Note that blind and ground have not been group* 
lengthened in Scotch. 

A.S. a was not rounded in Scotch but along with 
lengthened a (before consonant + vowel) passed. to present 
sound. A.S. aw leveller} under mu in English has had the 
same result as ag in Scotch — cp. draa and blaa (A.S. 
dragon and bldwan ). oi in Scotch has two values. Thus 
boyl in the South has the sound of mid-back-wide-round 
followed by high-front-naiTow ; beyle in the centre and north 
has the sound of mid-front-wide and high-front-nanow. 

A few examples of noticeable Southern Scotch develop- 
ments of A.S. sounds before gutturals will not be out of 
place. In this dialect the guttural after back vowels is 
labialised (cp. G. aitrh), alter front vowels it is palatalised. 
In the other dialects occurs the ordinary guttural with 
occasionally a different vowel-sound. After a high-front- 
narrow and a high-back-narrow-round a simple guttural also 
occurred in Southern Scotch. 

From ah — auwcht (L b. w. + h. b. n. r., A.S. a life), ah 
— leawch Mow’ (m. f. n., long) and lauwcb ;'from eoh — 
faycht (L f. w.), eah — aychi ; from ih —neyeht (m. f. w.); 
from oh — dowchter (m. b. w •.), oh — sowcht’, from oh also , 
latwch ' laughed ’ (m. £ n. r., A.S. blob) ; from uh — rtrwch 
‘rough’ (m. b. n.). 

eag — Scotch ey ‘ eye ’ has in south the value mid-front- 
wide + high-front-narrow, in other dialects it is written ee, 
and has the value high-front-narrow (long). 

ug — buw ‘ bend’ with value mid-back-narrow + high-back-* 
narrow-round in south, elsewhere it has the value high-back- 
narrow-round. 

fg — drye with value low-back-wide + high-front-narrowr., 
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The sound heard here is the nearest Scotch equivalent to 
English long i. 

Anglo-Saxon consonants, their passage to, and repre- 
sentation in, Modem English, will now be the subject of 
some remarks. 

b : A.S. b occurs initially. Medially and finally it appears 
geminated, or in the group mb. 

In the present language A.S. b appears as b—bind, dumb, 
web ( bindan , dumb, webb (Teut bj)) ; as p— gossip (god- 
sibb). p occurs in unkempt for tinkembed ( cemban ‘to 
comb,' umlaut from camb (Gk. yi/t<po ; ‘bolt')), b has 
disappeared in oakum ( aatmba ‘ tow ’). Though written it 
is not now pronounced in the group mb. 

Our b, like the Anglo-Saxon letter, is the lip-stop-voice. 

For developed b see under m. 

c : A.S. c had two values, back-stop and front-stop. It 
remained back before back vowels and umlauted vowels 
(and before consonants) — a(g), o, u, a (Teut. at), 5 , it, ie 
(umlaut of a = Teut at) ; (,y, a (umlaut of o),J>, & (e), but was 
fronted before all vowels that "were front before mutation 
began. This is apparent from the Modem English words 
that derive from A.S. initial c. From back c—care, come, 
coal, cool, cow, key, kiss, keen, clean (cam, cuman , col, col, 
eii, ' cage, tyssan, cene(&), diene). This c was in Middle 
■English sometimes written c, sometimes k (page 190). From 
front c—chin, churl, cheek (dun, ceorl, ceoce). In Anglo- 
Saxon, front c was represented by c, but at the Norman Con- 
quest, it was, according to French (Central French) fashion 
represented by di, with pretty much the sound of ch in child. 
In French, this sound developed into the j//-sound of 
Modem French. 
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Final c is represented by k—ark ( earc ).' Final a (some- 
times c) is represented by ck — cock ( coa ). no was displaced 
by French qu— queen (oven). 

When c followed front vowels, ch was often devdoped 
through influence of inflectional front-vowd e — which , such, 
pitch ( hwile, swylc, pic). The spelling of the last word leads 
one to notice that tch (M.E. cch, cheh) is the regular repre- 
sentative of doubled c— flitch (flicce). 

This sound is regularly written ch after. long vowels — 
coach, teach ( tac(e)an ). After a short vowd tch often occurs 
—pitch, ditch (die), but sometimes ch—rich, much, &cL After 
a consonant, ch is written — quench (cwencan), which, such. 
In these two last the consonant / is now lost.. 

ch is sometimes voiced into a /-sound — knowledge (M.E. 
knowleche), (Greenwich. It is written j in ajar (M.E. on 
char, A.S. on, cqrr). 

ch has disappeared in I, every, barley , lent, made, drown, 
(icjicfre, ale, bOrlic, Igncten, macode). 

A.S. sc is usually sh (M.E. sch) in the present language 
shake (sc(e)acan), fresh (firsc), but occasionally sk (by- 
form in ks, x) — ask (prov. ax). Note also mussel (A.S. 
muscle). i 

It should be noticed that Northern forms' exhibit k, for 
Southern ch. Compare kirk and church, seek and beseech. 

The k in kn is now no longer sounded. 

The fronted k that is heard in provincial English (and in 
American) in words like cart is an effect that, was produced 
by the previous stage of (aa) viz., the front (see) (p. 2 r4). 
Compare under g. 

The present hard c is the back-stop-breath. 

The word ache might have been noticed above. There 
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■was an A.S. verb -aean which gave in Middle English aken, 
and an A.S. noun ece which gave in Middle English eehe. 
The modem word is a blending of the vowel of the verb 
and (as far as form goes) the ch of the noun. The noun ache 
once had the ofc-sound. 

d : In Anglo-Saxon and Middle English instances occur of 
' the loss of sonancy that is seen in our dwelt for dwelled. 

Of course A.S. d appears now as d. It also appears as 
t — reft, 'wont, leant, tilt ‘ canvas covering ’ ( rcafode , gewunod, 
Maude, teld) ; and as th (voiced), when preceded by a vowel 
. and followed by r— father, mother, gather, weather, hither 
{feeder, mddor, geedrian, weder, hider). 

'Assimilation occurs in winnow, gossip (windwian, godsibb). 
d. has disappeared in tine ‘ tooth of a harrow,’ lime, woodbine , 
wanton, answer , gospel {tind, lind, wudnbind, formerly 
waniand (wane, part, taken for noun), gndswaru, godspelt). 
upholsterer was once upholdster. Notice iron mould, once 
yron-mole (A.S. mdl ‘ spot ’), and newfangled, once newefan- 
gel (A.S. fan ( fangan ‘to catch ’) ). 

In words like verdure, the d +_y-sound has with some 
speakers passed into a d+ voiced j/i-sound. Compare she 
and sure (page 290). See also under t. A (/-sound is 
disappearing in words like singe. 

Our d, like the Anglo-Saxon letter, is the point-stop- 
voice. 

0 : A.S. 5 between vowels or vocalic sounds was voiced. 
Initially, there was probably a voiced as well as a voiceless 
variety. Finally, it was, in West-Saxon, probably voiced. 
In the combinations /5, d$, sS, the 3 passes to t. d is as- 
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similated. The results arc it and sf. ]>j usually passes to 
ss. The Gothic ]> was voiceless in all positions. 

In the Southern dialect of Middle English this letter was 
voiced. In the Midland and Northern dialects there was 
an initial and final breath sound possibly inherited from 
the Anglian. 

As to the orthography, ]> gradually ousted 3, being itself 
replaced, in French fashion, by th. 

To the voiced sounds in the present weak the, that, they , 
then, there, though, and with, there were opposed in Middle 
English the breath sounds of strong forms. 

In Scotch the th of though and with is a breath sound. 

In the present language th when initial except in the 
above words is a breath sound. Finally, it is also breathed 
(except in with, and the vbs., mouth, bequeath, smooth) — loath . 
breath, bath. To these are opposed the voiced sounds in 
loathe, breathe, bathe. The voiced sound is due to the fact 
that these words were intervocalic in Middle English. In 
certain plurals in ths the th is said to be voiced (not in 
Scotch) — baths, cloths, mouths, truths, oaths, paths, laths , 
wreaths. The th of some words, owing to a weathering of 
terminations, is now final, with consequent change from 
voice th to breath th — earth, beneath. 

A.S. 3 is of course represented by th in Modern English. 
It is also represented by t — stalwart, lest, sight, eyot, nostril, 
hustings) ( stielwierSe , 3j las 3r, gesihS, egaX, nosXryl, hits- 
Xing) ; and by d—eou(l)d (r/73r) (see A.S. u). It is after r, 
and before r and /, that d usually appears — burden, murder , 
afford, spider (M.E. spither), rudder, srvaddle, fiddle ( byrSen , 
myrXran, {gefor'Xian, spiSre, roXor, suvXel, JiXele). For ex- 
amples of assimilation take lissom ( lithe-some ), Surrey, 
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Sussex, Suffolk (USe, Sifirige, SuS-Staxan, SffSfolc). S has 
also dropped — wrist, worship, Norwich, sin(ee), or ( wrist 
for wriest, from -wriSaa), weorSscipe, NorSwie, sitSSan, 
ahwaSer). Note wrath and moth (wreBlSSo, moBSe). The 
/ft-sound has, as in Anglo-Saxon, two values, the point-teeth- 
open-breath and the point-teeth-open-voice. 

f: A.S. f represents Teut. / and v. It was voiced 
between vowels, and after r or l followed by a vowel. 
Probably it was also voiced finally, and perhaps initially, 
except in the Northern dialect. This seems to be Sweet’s 
conclusion. Sievcrs speaks of initial surdness, /in Gothic 
was a breathed letter. It was b there that medially after 
vowels had the sound of v. f was and would remain 
breathed in combinations like fs, ft, ff. 

In the Southern dialect of Middle English / was voiced. 
It was written v initially, and medially, but not finally, 
because confusion with vocalic u would have ensued. To 
avoid confusion /is also written before voiced letters. 
French words, however, being introduced later, kept their 
breathed f. -- 

In the Midland and Northern dialects there was an initial 
and final breath / possibly inherited from the Anglian. 

The present voicing and breathing in weak a/ and strong 
off (both A.S. of) would naturally exist in Middle English. 

/ is now pronounced everywhere when written, even 
between vowels, as in wife and life . Of and its compounds, 
whereof, &C,, are exceptions. Certain words that had v in 
Middle English we now write with f— belief, sheriff. 

A.S. /appears in Modem English as f— father, deaf, wolf, 
fifty, chafer (fader, deaf, wulf, fiftig, ceqfor; as ff— staff 
(staf)-, as v (between vowels very common) — cove, raven. 
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harvest , tsofaer (cofa, hrafn , harfest, wulfas). In Northern 
Scotch the /sound is to be heard in certain intervocalic 
plurals — wyffis. 

Only a few words appear in English with Southern initial 
v — vane, vat, vixen, vinewed ‘ mouldy ’ (/ana, fat, fyxen, 
fynegod, p. p. of fynegian 1 to become mouldy ’). 

For examples of vocalisation take hawk, nciot (page 222), 
auger (hafoc, cfetc, nafogar). f has been assimilated in 
lammas (kldfmasse). It has been dropt in lord, lady , 
head, anent, anthem, stem (hldford, hldfdige, heafod, on efen , 
aniefn, slcjn (stemn) ). 

Our /is, as was the A.S. voiceless f the lip-teeth-open- 
breath. 

g : As in the case of c, A.S. g was kept a back consonant 
before back and umlaut vowels (and before consonants), 
but fronted before vowels that were front before umlaut 
operated. This is proved by the spelling of the following 
modern words deriving from A.S. initial g. From back g — 
gold, goat, gild, geese, glad (gold, gat, gyldan, ges (&), 
glad). From front g— yield, yarn, yclloiv (geldan, gearn, 
geo/u). Many modern words have g where y was to be 
expected. This is due to the fact that they are Norse 
words—; girth ; or Northern forms— give (Ch. yiven), get; or 
to the fact that the back g of other forms has ousted the front 
g — begin (with g from begann). Different vowels in cognate 
forms may also yield different results— gate from A.S. plu; 
gain, yate (Northern) from A.S. sing. gat. 

Note also x the representation of hard g by gu and gh, as 
in guest and ghost. 

The back stop occurred finally in ng. This is borne out 
by modern words — sing, long (A.S. singan , long (0)). Also 
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in eg after unmutat'ed vowels froega ‘ frog,’ doega ‘ dog.’ But 
when fig or eg (doubled g= Teut gj) was preceded by an 
umlaut vowel the g was front-stop, as in A.S. sengatt, bryeg. 
The ng and eg have here developed into the sounds heard 
in modem singe and bridge. 

According to Sweet A.S. g represented four sounds, two 
stop and two open, with a back and front variety in each. 
Sicvcrs holds that A.S. g was an open rather than a stop 
sonant. Teut. j was levelled under open g. 

Initially, in Anglo-Saxon, g was either the open or stop 
variety. Uninitial g was an open consonant either front or 
back ; front-open before Teut. i, j—folgian, and when an 
open g after a front vowel was final or followed by a front 
vowel — dag, deeges; back-open when preceded by a back 
vowel (r or / may come-between) either finally or medially 
— lr °gi gMQgi burg. This g was later on, unvoiced to h. 
It was also back-open though preceded by a front vowel, if 
a back vowel followed. Front-open and back-open g were 
often assimilated by succeeding breaths and written h. 
They are dropped after froift vowels when followed by the 
voice letters J 5 , », d — side for sagde. Front g is dropped 
in -ig — stiward for stigu'eard. 

In Middle English, front g became everywhere 5 — we 
now write j'— except in ng and eg preceded by umlaut 
vowel, e.g., M.E. sengen, brigge ( A.S. spigan, bryeg). The 
symbol g was used to denote the sound heard in these words. 

g of course represented the stop g. French soft g was 
also written g, but when initial usually j. In the Ormulum, 
back-open g was written 5 h. 

Initial 5 (Teut;/ ) has dropped off (sometimes in Middle 
English) — (ic)icU, if, itch (A.S. (Js)gieel, gif, giee(e)au). 
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Initial 5 (Teut g) has. sometimes had the same fate— 1 
enough (M.E. inoh, AS. genoh), yclept (gedeopod). Compare 
handiwork (handgewcorc). 

Examples of the vocalisation of g after vowels have 
occured in the vowel lists. By way of recapitulation one 
example will now be given of each occurrence. 


A.S. 

Mod. E. 

Examples. 

ag 

aw 

saw (sagu) 

»g eg 

ai, ay 

slain, rain, may (slregen, regen, nueg) 

ig 

i. y. ey 

nine, many, honey (nigon, manig, hunig) 

yg 

ye. ie 

rye, tie {ryge, tree) 

°g 

ow 

bow (boga) 

ng 

ow 

sow (sugu) 

ag 

ow 

own (agen) 

mg 

ay, ey, ei 

clay, grey, neigh (dreg, grieg, hncegan) 

eag 

ye 

eye, lye (eage, leag) 

eog 

«. y 

lie, fly (leogan, fleogan) 

ig 

ie, i 

hie, friday (hlgian, frige-dreg) 

6 g 

OO 

woo (wogian) 

fcg 

OW 

bow (biigan) 

yg 

7 

dry (drygt) 


Note also the vocalisation of g after r— morrow (A.S. 
morgen). 

Note also the transformation of g in these — henchman 
(A.S. hengest-mann ‘ horseman ’)i orchard (A.S. orf-geard). 

g before « is not now sounded. 

The fronted g that is heard in provincial English (and in 
American) in words like garden is an effect that was pro- 
duced by the previous stage of (aa), viz., the front (bsb) 
(p. 214). Compare under c. The present hard g is the 
back-stop-voice. 

h : A.S. h had three values — throat-open, back-open, front- 
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open. Initially and medially before a vowel it was a mere 
breath. Medially and finally it was the back-open or front- 
open according as a guttural or palatal vowel preceded. 
Before / in lit it was the front-open (see Chap. VIII., under i). 

In Middle English, it dropped from weak (h)if in the Mid- 
land and Northern dialects. It was also dropped in initial 
hr \ hl t hn . hw was kept and sometimes written wh (lip- 
back-open). In the North it became the rounded back- 
open, a sort of labinliscd guttural. This was written quh 
<<!“)■ 

Medially and finally, it was in Middle English either the 
rounded back-open, or the front-open, according to the 
■character of the preceding vowel. In writing it was ex- 
pressed by h, 5, and finally by gh (page 192). On the 
addition of an e, h became w. 

In the Modem Period, initial h was dropped very gener- 
ally in" speech, but its retention in writing, and the influence 
-of Scotch and Irish speakers of English have led to its 
resuscitation in speech. It is even now sounded in many 
French words where it was ^originally mute. Medially and 
finally, it has now either the sound of f, or is mute. 

A.S. h appears in Modem English as h — hill (AS. hyll), 
■&c.; as wh (when o follows) — whole (A.S. hdl). Medially 
and finally, it appears as gh — night, brought, taught, tough, 
.laughter, dwarf ( niht , brohtc, tithte, toll, hleahtor, dweorh). 
Most of these have been mentioned in the vowel-lists, and 
may be found from the index. 

• AS. hr, hi, hn appear as r, l, n, in their modem descen- 
dants — rime, lord, nit ( hr/m , hldford, hniiu). AS. hw ap- 
pears as wh — who ( hwa ). Initial wh is not always to be 
-carried back to Ino. For example whit and whelk are to be 
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referred to A.S. wiht and wiloc. Notice the disappearance 
of h in fee, lea , not (nought), wassail (ftoh, leak, naht, was 
hail). 

Our h is the throat-open-breath. 

1 : A.S. l disappears in many words — much , such, each, 
which, wench, bad, England, spot . (mycel, swylc, ulc, hwilc ; 
wgncel, baddel sb. ‘ effeminatus,’ Englc-lqnd , sflqtt). An 
intrusive d appears between l and r in alder (air). I is now 
dropped in the pronunciation of many words — half, calf, 
walk, folk, yolk, should, would, &c. 

Our l is, like the Anglo-Saxon letter, the point-side-voicc. 

m : A b (now silent) attaches itself to this letter — thumb,, 
crumb , numb, limb (puma, cruma, genumen, lim). Between 
m and /, m and r, a b is commonly developed — thimble, 
shamble(s), slumber (fSfmel, scamol * stool,’ slumerian). A p 
also sometimes appears between m and t — empty ( itmtig ). 
Compare glimpse (M. E. glimsen). 

Notice ant from am/e (A.S. limcte), and compare account 
from accomptb. Emmet also occurs. 

Our m is, like the A.S. m, the lip-nasal-voice. 

n : A.S. « has disappeared in these— game, holly, penny, 
mistletoe, eleven ( gatnen , hole(g)n, pining, mistel-tan , end- 
lufon). Compare auger and adder which have both lost 
initial n (naddre, nafogdr). A d sometimes attaches itself * 
to this letter — lend, pound, round ‘ whisper,’ bound ‘ready 
to go,’ horehound (hoarhound) ( Henan , piinian, runian,. 
Norse buin, harehune). This sound is developed between- 
n and r, n and l — thunder , kindred, spindle, dwindle (punor,. 
cynraden, spinel, dwinan). 

For examples of assimilation take dross, ell (drosn, eln). 
n is intrusive in nightingale (A.S. nihte gen., gale ‘singer’).. 
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Compare messenger, passenger. bittern had no « in Middle 
English ( bitour ). It is French in origin. The n in newt 
(A.S. c fete ) and nickname (an ekename) has got attached in 
the sentence life of the words, and comes from the article 
an. Compare nonce where the « comes from the dative of 
definite article (A.S. Sam, {San)). Chaucer has for the 
nones. 

Note wimple (A.S. tvinpel), hemp (A.S. hcenep). Peri- 
winkle * winkle ’ is from A.S. pinewincla. 

Our n is, like the A.S. », the point-nasal-voice. 

p : Besides appearing as /, A.S. p appears as b — lobster, 
pebble, eob{web) {loppestre, papol, atlor-coppe (M.E. attercop 
* spider’). The last word is to be heard in Scotch as netter- 
cap, with inorganic n, as in newt. 

For example of assimilation take chaffer, a verb formed 
from a substantive (M.E. chaffare , A.S. dap ‘purchase, 
faru ‘journey’). 

Our p, like the Anglo-Saxon letter, is the lip-stop-breath. 

For developed p see under nC 

r: A.S. rwas a full point-open-voice as in Scotch. In 
the commentary on the vowel lists the effect of r on preced- 
ing vowels has often been alluded to. It has been seen 
that even in Middle English it broadened vowels into a. 
It is a sound that has always favoured the generation of 
vowel sounds before it. Compare the Anglo-Saxon breaking 
before r+ consonant Later on, in the Modem Period, e, t, 
v followed by r were levelled by its influence under obscure 
vowel 9. Long vowels, too, suffered broadening. 

In the present Standard language, r, except before a vowel. 
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is a mere voice-glide. As such it is heard finally, and 
before a consonant. Even this is sometimes merged in the 
preceding vowel. 

AS. r often suffers metathesis. Many instances have 
appeared in the vowel-lists. Additional examples are — 
grass, cress, fresh, wright, third (gars, ccrse, fersc, wyrhta, 
Sridda). 

It has disappeared in speak speech (AS. sprecan, sprite 
later specan, spied). 

r is inserted in bridegroom (AS. brfd-guma). 

paddock is from AS. pearroc * park,’ bass (the fish) from 
AS. bars. 

s : AS. s between vowels or vocalic sounds was voiced. 
Initially, there was probably fluctation. Finally, it was pro- 
bably voiced in West-Saxon.' Naturally it was and would 
remain a breath-sound in combinations like st, ss, &c. The 
Gothic s was voiceless. 

In Middle English, s was voiced in all positions in' the 
Southern dialect When initial, and before a vowel, it was 
written = in certain texts. Sometimes, medially and finally, 
s was written, but generally s represented the voiced as well 
as the voiceless letter. The s of French words was riot 
voiced. The voicing was over. These would reinforce the 
hissed s. 

ss was sometimes, owing to French influence, written sc. 
And later on in Middle English, ce was, after French habits, 
used to denote a final hissed s. In the Modem Period sc 
in some words replaced s initially — in scent, scite, scituation 
and in the native scythe. It has remained in the first and 
last words. 
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In Middle English there would exist strong hissed forms 
of is, his, was, has, along with the then developing and now 
prevalent weak buzzed forms. 

In the Midland and Northern dialects there was an initial 
and final breath s, possibly inherited from the Anglian. 

In Modem English initial s has always the hissed sound. 
Plural s, and the s in weak syllables generally (unless follow- 
ing surd letters) have buzzed sounds. Emphatic mono- 
syllables like geese have a hissed s. Compare the hiss heard 
in the substantives house mouse, with the buzz heard in the 
verbs house and mouse. When house is made into plural 
houses the first s becomes buzzed. Not so in Scotch. 
There the plural has its first s a hiss, as in the singular. The 
second s is of course a buzz. 

The buzzed sound of-inedial and final s is not always in- 
dicated .by the spelling. This is done in wheeze, freeze, 
hazel, &c. Compare the alternation of buzz and hiss in 
graze and grass, brazen and brass , glaze and glass, glazier 
has had its buzz fronted to voiced sh. rise and choose have 
a buzzed s. 

The s here was intervocalic, rose and chose have also the 
buzzed letter. The s here was final in Middle English. 
The infinitives helped them to the buzz. The s in wise 
(A.S. wis) is buzzed. The s would be intervocalic in the in- 
flectional forms. In Scotch, wise has a hissed s. 

Notice the buzz and hiss in words like exert and exercise. 
In the first the s comes between an unaccented and an ac- 
cented vowel, in the second between an accented and un- 
accented. 

A.S. s appears in Modem English as s—sun , thirst ', kiss 
(sunne, tyrst, tyssan)-, as ce — ice, mince, mice {is, minsian, mjs)-, 
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as s — adze, hazel, dizzy ( adese , keesel, dysig) ; as ch — litteh- 
( pin ) ( iynes 'axle-tree'); as sh — she (sea). A.S. sco in its 
weak form shifted stress to second element The s with the 
indistinct first element of the diphthong passed to sf and 
then to rA-sound. She takes its present shape and sound 
from a blending of the initial consonant of the weak form 
with the vowel of the strong. Compare the modern change 
of s in sure into r/z-sound. 

ss has become s in alms (A.S. almesse). alms is a singu- 
lar like eaves (A.S. efes). Contrast bodice which really is a 
plural, equalling bodies, si has given ss in blossom (A.S. 
blostm). s has sometimes changed places with the preced- 
ing consonant — wasp , hasp (A.S. waps, hapse). s drops in 
some words — burial, riddle, paddle (A.S. byrgels, r it dels, 
spadu). Pea is a manufactured singular from M.E. pese 
(later pease) (A.S. pisa, L. pisum). jhas been foisted into 
island (M.E. Hand, A.S. igland) from the analogy of the 
French isle. Notice (be)hest and hoarse (A.S. has, has). 

Our hissed s is, like the A.S. hissed s, the blade-open- 
breath. 

t: A.S. t, besides appearing as t, sometimes shews voic- 
ing— proud, pride (prut, pry/e). It also appears as th— 
swarth(y), anthem (siueart, antefn). lath is from A.S. 
latt. 

bless (A.S. bletsian, umlaut from blod) is an example of 
assimilation. 

t has disappeared in these — anvil, gone, best, last, Essex, 
Sitssex (anfilte, gorst, b{ist, latost, Easf-Seaxart, West- 
Seaxan). Compare ado for at-do. 

t is often attached to words in s, perhaps owing to the in- 
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fluence of the termination si — against, amongst, whilst, 
{whiles), behest, earnest sb. (M.E. ernes). The s in against, 
81c., is an adverbial suffix representing an original genitive 
case.' / is also attached in anent (A.S. anefti). 

In words like nature, the Z+j'-sound has with some 
speakers passed to /+ j/i-sound. See under d. 

t when preceded by s and f, and followed by l, n, m, is 
dropped in pronunciation (not always in Scotch)— castle, 
fasten, Christmas. In words like milch and bench , the /-sound 
is being dropt 

Our / is, like the A.S. t, the point-stop-breath. 

vr : A.S. w, when Anal, is after consonants often vocalised 
to u{o) — geoiu. It is vocalised and forms a diphthong with 
the preceding originally short vowel — trio cneo. The w is here 
often added, taken as it is from the oblique cases, we and 
wa after l and r appear in Modem English as ow—. swallow, 
yellow, arrow, sparrow {swealwe, geohoe plu., ar{e)we, 
spearwa). soul, four are from A.S. sawol, fcower. 

w has disappeared in ooze, "root vb., lisp, lark, thong, fret, 
so (wbs, wrotan {wrot 1 snout ’), wlisp adj., Idwerce, ttwyng, 
fratwan, ssoa). The 70 in answer, sword, though written, is 
not pronounced. In answer, the w is in the unaccented 
syllable, w in the combination wr is now silent The 
combination wh Has in Southern English the same sound 
as w. 

In Modem English, as in Anglo-Saxon, w is the lip-back- 
open-voice. 


x : A.S. x remains — axe {ax). 
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0Wf*. 63. 76. *43 
<Mp. 99 

4*. 1*3 
<t>Oipp», 113 
ifnUa, 40 
pAoppeii-ht, S4 


Xariavu, gS 
Xaptampot, 63 
Xaprit, 64 

X«o, 92 
XcCViot, S4 
X tip, go 
X«Mtp«»o», 59 
Xf'MUw, 54 

Xtpn'l', 98 
X<«. 93. *65 
95 

X®«. 42 
90 

X&«*. 68 
x i.\iM. S4 
X“k. 9° 

XXaTra, 122 

XX«7»f. 67. *«>3 

XfiXoi, *03, 163 
X»p3i}, 92 
Xiprot, 92 
Xpiptfa, 79. *°3 
xpfu, 102 
9 X/>4, *35 
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abdnco, 74 
absorpsi, 88 


acncus, 33, 
acqualis, 5 


“" 2 °. 63 
aoguiHa, 2 ( 



armut, 66 
nrquitcncns, ioi 
ars, 1 12 
arvum, 49 
as, 81- 
asda,57 
asinus, 52, 181 
asporto, 75 
atque, ioi, 117 



-bio-, 83 
-bo, 48 
bonus, 48 
bos, 97, 102 
brevis, roz 
-bro-, 83 
barrus, 120 

cado, 56 
caecus, 35 
cacdo, 33, 82 


caesariex, 52, 181 
cae&ius, 82 
calamitas, 82 
calciata, 1 33 
camena, 54 
cancer, 60, 119 
canis, 91 
cannabis, 174 
cano, 100 

^s 52 56 
castigare, 168 
causa, 52 
caossa, 52 
caveo, 38, 56, 103 
cavus, 30 
ccdrus, 120 
ccna, 33, 60 
census, 63 
cento, 85 
centum, 67 

cerebrum, 53, 55, 56, 65 
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clino, 89 daps, 75 co, 34 

clitellae, 89 dare, 181 equam, ns 

clivus, 90 ' dntor, 138 cqui, 101 

cloaca, 37, 87 datus, 17, 143 cquo(d), 123 

Clodius, 35 decent, 70, 94 cquos, 63, ioi, 113 

duaca, 37 dccet, 26 cquus, 48, 50, 100, ioi, 

duco, 38, 78 dccimus, 70 106 

coctus, 98 dccus, 91 cram, 52, 181 

coc|>i, 116 dedi, 143 era, 52 

cognalus, 122 dego, 1 16 crrarc, 60 

cogo, 116 dclcnio, 28 cso, 52 

collis, 6t dclinio, 28 cst, 26 

collum, 30, 6r dens, 6S esus, 85 

colo, 98, 101 densus, 1 15 ct, 1 17 

communis, 1S0 denuo, 37, 47 cum, 62 

como, 1 16 dexter, 89 cundcm, 62 

compsi, 122 Diana, 122 ex, 91 

concussi, Sr die, 117 cxnmen, 91 

confect us, 25 diecrc, 104 exemplar, 117 

condare, 16S dicis, 149 cxemplarc, 1 17 

congius, 21, 106 dico, 34, 94 excmplaris, 59 

contvcrc, 122 dictio, 89 cxcmplum, 122 

contra, 62 didici, 107 

cuquo, 27, 42, IOI diem, 47 facto, 25, 28 

cor, 65, 123 Diespiter, 122 farms, 65, 76, 143 

curylus, 30 dignus, 26, 91 fallerc, 131 

costa, I33 t diluo, 53 fallo, 49 

coxa, too dimovco, 54 famul, 1 17 

crates, 59, 96 dinumcro, 55 famulus, 1 17 

crcarc, 97 , diribco, 92 far, 59, 123 

crcbesco, 119 diruo, 53 fariolus, 92 

crebrc«co, 1 19 dis-, 92 fastidium, Si 

credo, 82 disco, 81 fastigium, 60 

crcpida, 60 diutius, 41 fastus. Si 

entam, 16S divido, 83 fcl, 103, 165 

cribrum, 83 divus, 47 felnre. 83 

cubo, 74 dodrans, 117 femina, 83 

cuculus, 97 donum, 143 femur, 132 

cudo, 103 dorsum, 60 fendo, S3 

culina, 54 Dossenus, 60 ferbeo, 49 

cum, 62, 101 dossum, 60 ferens, Si 

-cunquc, 122 douco, 117 ferentem, 78 

cupa, 112 ducerc, 165 fero, 27, 139 

cuppa, 1 12 ferre, 59 

etna, 181 ecus, 101 ferunt, 69 

curare, 181 ego, 89 ferveo, 49 

custos, 58 elementum, 107 fessus, 81 

cutis, 21, 94, 165 elephantus, 107 fetus, 28 

-cm, 70 fibula, 102 

•ent, 70 fidelia, 83 


damnum, 75 
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fip 1 '*. 79» 95 
nndOf 76 
jjnfio. 79. 95 
films, 30 

fjo.73 
flVO, 102 

flagro, *7 
flamcn, 82 
flatus, 67, 103 
fllgo, 74 
flos, 31 
fluo, 102 
fluviiu, 102 
fodio, 74, S3 
foedus, 35 
foetus, 28 
. folium, 30 
forceps, 63 
foris, 165 
formonsus, 70 
formosus, 70 
formus, 19, 96 
fors, 139 
fovea, 92 
fragti, 53 
frango, 95 
fratcr, 26 
fraus, 82 
fraxinus, 65, 7 6 
' frcmo, 79, 103 
frendo, 79 
frigus, 53 
frio, 102 
fruor, 102 
frustra, 82 
frustum, 35 
frux, 102 
fudit, 37 
fui, 73, 165 
fulvus, 103 
fundo, 52, 93 
fundus, 73 
funebris, 53 
funcstus, 53 
fungus, 123 
funus, 53 


gelu, 103 
gemma, 27 
gener, 1 18 
generis, 52, 181 
genu, 95. 165 
genuinus, 50, 132 
genus, 89 
gcrebam, 181 

gessi, 56 
gigno, 121 
gilbus, 49 
gilvus, 49. 50, 103 
glabcr, 83 
glans, 102 
gloclre, 94 


gula, 67. 102 
gurgcs, 65 
gurguho,-i-rg, 121 
gusto 32, 36, go 
gutta, 1C5 

habco, 92, 172 
habet, to6 
haedus, 33, 95 
haesi, 56 
bariolns, 92 
haruspex, 92 
hasta, 58, 82, 165 
haud, 120 
hausi, 52 
haul, 120 
hedus, 33 
hei, 34 

helrus, 49, 50, t03 
hemo, 68, 90 
-head-, 70 


hcrlxt, 74, 165 
hen, 42. 43 
hen, 36 
hibemus, 59 
hiems, 90 
hoc, 118 
homines. 118 
homo, 68, 90 
homuilits, 61 
honor, 130 
honos, 130 
hordcum, 58 
honor, 64 
hortor, 64 
hortus, 92 
hospes, 30, 1 17 
humerus, I2t 
humilis, 122 
humus, 90, 131 


ifico, 3°. 63 
ille, 81 
illis, U2 
in, 26. 68 
inccndere, 133 
inccrtus, 59 
incincre, 133 
indudo, 35 
indytus, 78, 89 
indc, 25 
indu, 32 
infensus, 83 
ingens, 90 
inguen, gg 
inquam, 104 


inscctlones, roi 
inseque, 101, 104 
insexit, lot 
insilio, 25 
insulto, 25 
inter, 64 
Intus, 26 
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momordi, 107 
m on earn, 116 
moneo, 43, Il6, 149 
monete, 116 
monile, 30 
monstrum, S3 
mordeo, 54, 123 

mors, 64 
mortuus, 30 
mulgeo, 114 
mnlst, 91 
murmur, 121 
mus, 33 
muto, 35 

mmciscor, 27 
naris, 53, 181 
narro, 91, 122 
nascor, 52, 91 
nasus, 52 
natus, 122 
nanfragus, 112 
naves, 70 
navis, 36 
navus, 91 

nebrundines, 99, 103 
nec,‘ 101 

nefrones, 99, 103 
nemo, 92, 116 : 
nempe, ioi 
nemus, 139 
neo, 1 12 
nepos, 73 
neptis, 73 
neque, 101 
nen, 117 
neve, 117 
nex, 149 

nidus, 31, 58/ 109, 113, 

,173 

mnguit, 102 
nitor, 102 
nivem, 102 
nix, 123 
nixus, 91 
nobis, 58 
nocej 149 
noctibus, 26 
nodus, 30 
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Domes, 70 
nongenti, 91 
nosco, 9 1, 132 

novcm, 47, 70 
novis, 27, 63 
no*, 30, 103 
nudus, 102 
nuncupo, 63 
'nundinac, 49 
nuntius, 117 
nuper, 117 
nurus, ST, 5*, SS 
nulnx, 119 


obsidco, 26 
obtinco, 74 
octavus, 38 
octo, 29, 89 
ocnlus, tot, 105 
odor; 82, 144 
oflendimentum, 27 
offcnrlix, 80, 87, 177 


omnes, no 
omnis, 75, 118 
omitto, 54 


paro, 25 
parra, 33 
parrere, 33 
parricidium, 33 


pater, 17, 138 
patres, 130 
paucus, 35 
P au !j IS > 3S> 59 
paxillus, 91 
peccare, 1 18 
pccco, 81 
pecto, 94 
pccu, 125 
pecus, 104 
pedem, 152 
pclegrinus, 59 
penna, 27, 55, 8l, 132 
peregrinus, 59 
percndic, 62 
Petna. 5«. 55. 74 
pemixj 51 
pcrtica, 120 
pertingo, 120 
pcs, 81 , 118 
peto, 72 
piaclum, ng 
pictura, 88 
pilum, 63 
pinguis, 92. 
jnnso, 56, 74 
placco, 91 
placo, 91 
plaastrum, 35 
plostrum, 35 
pluit, 27 
plumbum, 63 
pluralis, 119 
Plus, 34 
poculum, 1 14 
pollco, 66 
polliccri, 118 
Pollux, 117 
por, 1 18 
porcus, 91 
porrum, 52, 59 
portus, 66 


po^ulo, 91 
potix, 30, 1 19 
prae, 33, 49. 60 
praclico, 92, 1 16 
pracco, 49 
praeda, 98, 123 
praclum, 28 
pracstigiae, 60 
1 prccor, 60, 76, 89 
| prehendo, 33, 98 
prehensus, 122 
prelum, 28, 54 
prendo, 92 
prensus, 122 
i primus, 54 
| pnneeps, 117 


quacso, 52 
quam, 62 
quamdiu, 62 
quart us, 48, 81 
quattuor, 104, 105 
quatuor, 48 
que, IS, 96 
qucrcus, 65 
querquerus, 121 
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(res) reprimenda, 134 
robigo, 37 
rota, 85 

ruber, 58, 59, 83 
rubigo, 37. 
ructo, 97 
rudis, 165 
rufiis, 37,-58, 83 

mssuSj 5® 


sectius, 41 
seculum, 33 
secuntur, 101 

sedeo, 26, 60, 78, 82, 1 
sedi.. 121.138 

segms, 58 
selibra, 117 
sella, 82, 138 
serael, 67, 107, 114 
semen, 28, 90 
semenstris, 54 
semestris, 119 
semi-, 51 
senex, 1 22 
*eni, 5S 

septem, 67, 70, 76 
septimus, 70 
septingenti, 91, 120 
sequere, 30, 101 
sequitur, 101 

sequontur, 101 
sequor, 19, 43. S 1 . 1 
101, 104 
sequuntur, lot 
sero, 31, 52 
sesceni, 91 
sesqui-, 63, 117 
sestertius, 1 17 


sitis, 81 
sobrinus, 53 
I socer, 27, 45 
societas, 30 
sodas, 43, IOX 
sol, 36 
solium, 82 
sollus, 49, 11S, 1: 
solum, 82 
somhus, 46, 75 


soror, 48, 50, rot 
spedo, 73, 92 
spelunca, 120 
spissus, 82 
spopondi, 121 
spuma, 123 
68, spuo, 41, 74, 77 
stamen, 143 
stat, 1 16 
statio, 10.3 
Stella, 59 
sterno, 59 
stenrno, 57 
steti, 121 
stipendium, 1 19 
sto, 43, 1 16 
strata, 174 
stratus, 66 
striga, 60 
studeo, 37, 57 


sadt, 121 

scindo, 78, 82, 106 


silicemium, 60 
silva, 32 
sileestris, 1 19 
simplex, 68, 114 
simul, 68 

sin, 1 17 
sinciput, 1 17 
singularis, It 9 
singuli; 68 
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sunt, 69 
suo, 42, 43. 44 
super, 57, 132 
sureo, i«7 
surimo, 1 18 
susurrus, 53 
suns, 47 

laedium, St 
tango, 25 
Tccumcssa, 1 14 
tegO’tp, 149. >65 

tcmplum, 122 
tcmporis, 30 
lendo, 77, >39 
tencbrac, 53 
tcnco, 53 
tentus, 70 
tenuis, 49, 50, 68 
tcro, 59 
terra, 131 
tertius, 86 
texo, 91 
tjW. 74 
tdia, 74 


tollo, 118 
tongeo, 1 13 
tongcrc, 64 


totidem, 1 17 
touto, 26 
tres, 34, 1 16 
trivi, 59 
trua, 65 
tmcidarc, 119 
tu, 79, >>9 
tuli, 67, 131 
turtur, 1 19 

tuus, 47 


sr >.33> 6, 
;)vidus, 1 


umbilicus, 72 
umbo, 30, 72 
umeo, 102 
I umerus, 55 
! undo, 30 
< uncus, 30 
I unda, 47 


urceus, 100 
1 urgeo, 65 
uma, 100 
ursus, 65, 89 
| utcr, 80 
uterus, 80 
utpotc, 1 17 

valdc, 1 17 
validus, 1 17 
vas, 27 
vasum, 181 
vates, 86 
vegeo, 88 .. 
veho, 54, 88, 92 
vellc, 61 


Venarrum, 83 
venia, 30 

venio, 19, 41, 43. 5°. 62, 
68, 101, 122 
venor, 83 

ventus, 29, 66, 1 12 
verbum, 83 


j vetus, 47, 79 
o, 1 vcxillnm, 92 
I viceni, 63, 81 


vitulus, 79 
vitupcrarc, 119 
vivos, 30, 47, 50, 96 
vivus, 101, 122 
vixi, 96 
voco, 49, 97 
voiup, 117 
volupe, 1 17 
vorore, 98 
voro, 65 
vorto, 30, 85 
vostcr, 30 
| vulva, 46 
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ad, 33, 77. M3 
nSgnian, 77 
air, SS 


lalca, 77 
Ixcr, 139 
bend, 37 
beadu, 165 
beard, 74, 165 
bece, 76 

bgd, 74, 83 


beot, 1 16' 
lier, I *5 
beran, 27, 138 
bere, 60, 125 
berende, 7S 
bet, 1 13 
biddan, 88 


ceac, 109 
ccald, 100 
cealf, 19, 77 
cearu, 25, 109 
ceas, 139, 179 


clER, 35 
cnawan. 90 
cneo, 95, III, 165 
com, 95 
<*. 97 

cuman, 50, 68, 101 
enmen, 105 
cunnan, 90 
caron, 139, 179 
cub, 90 

ewene, 99 
cweom, 105 
cweCan, 102 
ewie, 47, 96, 122 
ewieu, 47 
ewidn, 97 
cwiO, 99 
9ynn.5*.89 
cymel, 66 
cyssan, 32, 90 


da£ 33 
dchtcr, 108 
deman, 31, 44, >°8. 
dis-, 49 
do, 143 . 
dohtor, 108, 109 
dol. 49 

diim, 31, 10S, 143 
dream, 97 


i5a, 7 S 
05,34 
tfect, 78 
», tSeah, 96 
tSgccan, 165 

sr * 39 

Sohtc, 64, 1 13 

Srikdlf, 86 
Cijnc, 62 
ffolian, 67 
Soma, 122 
Sanor, 122, 139 
Swiril, 65 
Synnc, 50, 68 
Syrst, 60 


eahta, 29, no, 126 
eald, 108 
earn, 37 
earm, 66, no 
earaian, 56 
eax, 25, 57 
eaad, 54 
?ced, 120 
geg, 26, 44, 94 
ege, 109 
gin, 61 
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code, 43 
co for, 76 
Eoforwic, 76 
coh, 48, 50 


cnrcan(*tan), 91 
conestrc, Jig 
cowii, 47 
S-nc. 55 

lah (hostile), S8 
fah (variegated), 88 
fceSm, 163 
teger, 90, 94 
fca, 35 
feald, 119 
fcallan, no 
fearh, gr 
fcam, 74 
learn:, in 

feax, 94 
fcohtan, no 
ieuwer, 48,140 
feffer, 72 
ftersen, 51 

&!„ 

Aeon, 86 
fiidor, 30 
Ion, in 
ford, 66 
Rl, 132 
fracoA, 113 
frit, 1 16 
fnctewe, 112 
frea, 116 
freht, 76 
fremmian, 62 
freo, 1 16 
frignan, 60, 76 
r —ll, 32, 126 


Ms 

20 


gad, 58 
gters, 92 
gang, 95, 106 


goat, 37 
geboren, 139 
gecoren, 139 
Relic, 112 
genumen, 32, 139 
geoc, 32, 43 
gcolo, 50 
geolu, 130 
geong, 44, 30, 91 
gcostra, 42 
geotan, 93, 164 
gen.t, 5P 


gesew 


t, 181 


(ge)tfon, 104 
gewiss, 173 
giefu, 125 
gierd, 38 
gicst, 100 
gif. 44, "3 
gimm, 27 
gist, -45 
glx'd, S3 
gold, 10S 
Ri*. 95, m 
gras, 92 
grcmgttan, 79 
grene, 26, 92 
grimm, 79, 103 
gigm, 79 ' 
growan, 26, 92 
guma, 32, 68 
gylden, 108 

had, 86 
hador, 82 
buZ-Ian, 108 
hserfest, 97 
htcscl, 30 
hafaS, 106 
hal, 108 
hana, 100, 126 
hcah, 108 
hcall, 61 
heals, 30, 61 
heard, 86 
hcawan, 33, 103 
hgbban, 73, 100, 121 


hela, 29 
hclpan, 76 
1 hcorte, 29, 63 
her, 29 
hgre, 108 
hgrige, 1 14 

hlehra, 108 
hlcrdc, 1 18 
hlewff, 33 
hllw, 00 
hlaf, 123 
hleoffor, 78 
hlichhan, 94 
hlinian, 90 
hliid, 78, 89, 177 
hluttor, 87, 113 
hlystan, 38, 78 
hnigon, 103 
hf.h, 29 
holt, 67 
hon, 1 17 
hgna, 100 
, liord, 58, 109 
hncfn, 123 
hrldcl, 83 
hrldcr, 83 

S'’(dag), 67 
_.jnd (hundred), 91 
hvvfi, 100 
hn-ccSer, 80 
hwgrgen, 122 
hweogel, 19, 98 
■iwcol, 98 
hwustn, 104 
hfd, 21, 94, 163 

Tiyrdel, 39, 96 

jc, 27, 89, 113 
Id el, 143 
ieldra, 108 
H, 95 

is, 26, 27, 86 
iucian, 45 
iuih, 40 
iung, 44, 30 
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Ires 5a, 60 

last, 82 
lrvtan, Ss 
lam(b), 122 
leah, 37 - 
ieegan, 106, 121 

jeoh'tf 6l, 99 
icon, 9S 
icomian, 56 

& S7 
, 61, 92 
began, 96 
jippe, 72, 77 


, 61, 99 
92 


mrest (mast of ship), Sz 
mxat (fruit), 87 



nacon, too 
nxgcl, 100 
nafela, 7s 
nafu, 72 
nam, 139 
nasu,S3 
nauffer, 132 


neaht, 103 
nefa, 73, 
ncowe, 63 
nest, 31, log, 173 
nlewe, ill 
nift, 73 
nieon, 47, 50 
nint, 103 
nihtegale, 122 
niman, 27, 139 
niwe, ill 

osl, 67 
oxa, 32 

pitm, 27 

read, 58 
reoht, 86, 109 
rifcling, Go 
riht, 109 
roccettan, 97 
rod, 165 
ruber, 113 
liist, 32 

sXgon, 104 

. ^P. 73. I6 S 
sXton, 138 

' sam-, 51 
sawan, 43, 90 
sawon. 104 
sc(c)adan, 82 
sceadu, 130 

seeawian, 37, 38, 56, 103 

sclnan, 94 

scalfian, 112 

seax, 94 

sgegan, 101 

sefan, 73 

sella, 60 

scofon, 68 

scon, 51, 104, 116 

s£o wan, 4s 

seox, 48, 109 

seten, 138 

sell, 82, 13S 

setten, 138 

stb, 77 

sibun, 27, 76 


siex, 109 
siht, 104 
siolfur, 109 
sittan, 7S 
stcc, 54, 123 
slXpau, 76 
slcan, 1 16 
smeortan, 34 
smocc, 1S3 
snavr, 102 

ST* 5 ’ 

S& 

spscr, 56 
spccan, 60 
streff, 143 


stlgan, 96 

«tOl, 143 

stream, 53 
sucan, 1S2 
sugan, 182 
sum, 67 
suntlor, 122 
sum, 68 
suiit, 43, 48 
swefn; 46 
sweger, 179 
sweor, 45 
sweord, HI 
sweostor, 4S, 50 
swete, 48, 77 
su ln, 31 


ta, 117 

tacor, Sz 

tawc, 112 

tear, Sz 

teohan, 165 

teon (censure), 94, 116 

teon (draw), 87, 117 


toff, 6$ 

t redan, 65 
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wat, 40, 87, 13S 
w*ps, iso 
wasp, 77. »2o 
waster, 47 
wcarm, 96, tofi 
wcarS, 179 


weorc, 90 
wcortian, 83 
tveorSe, 178 
wcorold, 108 
wcorpan, 105, 108 
wer, 31, 109 
wfnan, 46, 92 
wltang, 182 
widewe, 31 
widu, in 
wid(u)we, 83 
wielm, 67 
wicrcan, 43 
, wierpff, 108 
| wig, 1S2 


wiodu, in 
wfs, 138 
witan, 87, 138 

wodca, 86 
w68, 86 
woSbora, 86 
word, 83 
woroldhc, 112 
I wrotan, 123 
I wudu, in 
| wuht, in 
wulf, 67, 98, 12s, 139 
I warden, 177, 178 

. *ylm, 67 

wyreean, 90 


advance, 134 
advantage, 134 
amongst, 122 
ask, 120 

Iraulk, 77 
Irelfry, 173 
liell, 133 

hid (command), 73, 8 
hid (pray), SS 
IxKtlc, 17 
1 jo t tier, 17 
bridegroom, 68 
bridec, 108 


. causeway, 133 
I dad, 123 
command, 134 
' constable, 134 
! courage, 134 
. crayfish, 133 
cut, 133 • 
cutlet, 133 


glad, 83 
goad, 58 

134 

gutta pereba, 97 
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lady-day, 135 
lady's maid, 135 
lamb, 122 
lea. 37 
leaf, 130 
leafage, 130 
lend, 122 
!'-P. >23 
loaf, 123 


moldwarp, 131 
much, 92 
mother, 1S0 
mimdicwart, 134 
mystery, 133 


rash, 85 
raven, 123 
re-, 134 

recount, 13} 
refine, 13 1 
repeal, 134 
reprimand, 134 
root, sb, 123 

sand-ldind, 51 
sausage. 134 
settle, 82 
shade, 130 
shadow, 130 
■ shew, 103 
shoplifter, 76, Sfj 
slot, 97 
smart, 54 
I smile, 54 
I smirk, 54 
I sorcery, 124 
soun, 122 
sound, 122 
sunder, 122 

iWS. 


| «;™ly. >34 
I thievery, 134 
j thumb, 122 
j thunder, 122 
1 thrall, 103 
) throne, 131 
tobacconist, 13s 
took, 130 
Tuesday, 47 


wanhope, 133 
I wanton, 133 
! wasp, iso 
way, 133 
wean-, 134 
1 weigh. 92 
’ werwolf, 31 
I whilst, 122 
, whitlow, 47 
■ wight (nimble), 103 
wood, Sti 
. wool, 13S 
worth, vis, S3 
wot. S7, 13S 
1 wild, SO 


balken, 77 

I licquem, tot 
! bergen, 133 
■ liesondcrs, 122 


. * bett, 83 
| liewcgen, SS 
1 biegen, 37 
; luctcn, 73, 85 

| U».I3V65 
binden, So 
birkc, 7O 
bischof; 1 18 
I bitten, S8 
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brauchcn, 102 
brauc, 116 
briiutigam, 32 
brechcn. 95 
brcnncn, 109 
bticlte, 76, 143 

riachtc, C4 
dammening, S3 
dcckcn, 165 
dcsvatcr*, 135 
doch, 96 
dnnner, 139 
driltc, 86 
dutden, 67 


che, 47, 13 3 

SiJS.33 

einbcivcn, 1 19 
citel, 143 
die. 61 

empfindcn, 1 19 
cntc, 69, 86 
"be. 74^ 

erle/55 

emte, s s 
cssig, 120 
enter, 65, 83 


fbhre, 65 
forschcn, 60, 89 
freshen, 116 
friede, J33 
frohn, 1 16 
fromm, 62 
fuhr, 109 
filhrc, 109 
fallen, 66 
ftlnf, ro4 
filr, 120 
fuss, 152 
futter (case), 30 
flitter (food), 85 


gam, 92 
gast, 100 
gel/aren, 139 
gcjss, 9S 
gelU 50 
gerte, 58, 165 
gcuriss, 85 
geziclicn, 179 
geiogcn, 179 
gies'tn, 93, 165 
glatt, 83 
grim in 1 103 
griin, 92 

■ hachse, -too 
hader, 8 S 
hahn, too 
hauen, 103 
hans, 109 
hauscr, T09 
haot, 21, 94, 165 
heben, 73 
hechsc, too 
-hdt, 86 
lieiter, 82 
herbst, 97 
herde, no 
here, 65 
himbecre, 119 
him, 56 
hirte.uo 
hoch, 130 
hoffart, 119 


I fed, 93 
tmbiss, 1 19 
' irden, no, 125 


kchlc, 67, 102 
kicscn, 36, 90, 139 

kiu, 97 

knie, 95, 165 
koimncn, ioi 
konnen, 90 
korn, 9S 
kraft, 109 
krafte, 109 
kuh, 97_ 


lcicht, 99 
lcihcn, 98 
letzen, 87 

lieb, 77 

licbesschmcre, 135 
liegen, 96 
lippe, 72 
lunge, 99 
lnngcrn, 99 
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ntarmel, 119 
mast, 87 
maul, 134 
maulwurf, 133 
inaus. 33 
messer, 94 
meth, 79 

raiethe, 58, 87, 113 

mist. 95 

mochte, 109 


nradi 100 
neffe, 73 


:n, 139 
1, 106 


S3 97 


tuthc, 16$ 

“ft. 73. 16S 

schauen, 38, 103 
scheinen, 94 
scheiten, 82 


schliessen, 97 


schloss, 97 
schmerzen, 54, 123 
schnee, 102 
sehnitt, 130 
schnitten, 130 
schnar, 52 
schwiiher, 45 
schweiss, 43 
schwester, 50 

s ess el) 82^ 
sicht, 104 
singriin, 133 
sitzen, 78 
sondern, 122 
spiihen, 73 
siaden, 143 

*£ 

sllnde, 86, 133 

stlndflut, 133 
sds^ 77 

t«B. 79. 9S 
AS, 33 
that, 143 
thun, 143 
thtlr, 165 
tochter, 135 
toll, 49 
truim, 109 
tianmt, 109 
treten, 65 


J49S 

vemehmen, 85 
I vemunft, 85 


The English Words in Chapters VIII. and IX. 


ache, 278, 270 afford, 280 ale, 208 

odder, 245, 286 against, 291 all, 209 

ado, ago ajar, 278 alms, 209, 290 

adze, 290 alder, 286 am, 217 
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among, 207 
amongst, 291 
aner.f, 2S2, 291 
anon, 241 
an wcr, 279, 291 
ant, 246, 235 
anthem, 2S2, 290 
anvil, 293 
are, 209 
ark, 27 S 
arrow, 20S, 291 
ask, 241, 278 


bade, 208 
bale, 274 
ban, 274 
bare, 209 
barley, 278 
barn, 219 
bass, 288 
bath, 2S0 
bathe, 20S, 280 
baths, 2S0 
baulk, 209 

be, 257 

beacon, 254 
bcanl, 209 
beast, 274 
beat, 257 
beauty, 274 
beckon, 250 
been, 257 
before, 230 
begin, 282 
behest, 290, 291 
behind, 226 
behove, 265 
belief, 254, 281 
believe, 251 
beneath, 283 
bench, 291 
bequeath, 280 


birch, 226 
bird, 226 
bittern, 287 
bladder, 245 
blast, 246 
bless, 250, 290 
blind, 276 
blossom, 265, 290 
blow, 265 
board, 230 
bodice, 290 
body, 230 
boil (noun), 271 • 

1-oil (verb), 272, 27- 
bore, 209 
bosom, 2G4 
bough, 2C5 
bought, 230 
Ixrnnd, 286 
law, 269, 284 
bower, 2G9 
bowl, 230 
braid, 218 
brake, 209 
bramble, 250 
brass, 2S9 
brazen, 289 
break, 218 
breast, 257 
breath, 245, 280 
breathe, 246, 280 
breeches, 250 
briar, 250 
bridegroom, 288 
bridge, 283 
bright, 218 
brood, 241 
broke, 209 
brook, 269 


calf, 286 
came, 265 
care, 277 
castle, 209, 291 

chafer, 281 
chaffer, 287 
chapman, 253 
cheek, 277 
child, 226, 277 
chin, 277 
choke, 230 
choose, 254, 258, 289 
chase, 289 
Christendom, 261 
Christmas, 291 
church, 226, 278 
churl, 218, 277 
clay, 245, 284 
dean, 277 
cleave, 257 
clew, 25S 
cloak, 274 
cloths, 280 
coach, 278 
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dale, 20S 
dare, 209 
darling, 258 
daughter, 231 
day, 274 
dea£ 281 
dear, 258 
death, a« 
deer, 258 
deft, 207 

degree, 274 
delay, 274 
dew, 254, 274 
ditch, 261, 277 


doughty, 23S 
draw, 209, 274 
dread, 245 
drew, 265 
dross, 286 
drought, 269 
drove, 241 
drown, 234, 278 
dry, 271, 284 
dumb, 277 
dust, 269 
dwarf, 219, 285 
dwelled, 279 
dwelt, 279 
dwindle, 2S6 
dye, 250 


exercise, 289 
exert, 289 
eye, 254, 284 
eyot, 250, 2S0 

farther, 235 
’farthing, 258 
fasten, 291 

father* S 279, 2S1 
fear, 246 
fee, 218, 286 
feel, 251 
feet, 251 
fell, 257 
fern, 208 


flitch, 278 
flood, 264 
floor, 266 
flown, 230 
flutter, 229 
fly (noun), 257 
fly (verb), 257, 284 


forth, 230 
forty, 258 
fought, 209 
four, 258 . 
freeze, 289 
fresh, 278, 288 
fret, 291 
friday, 284 
friend, 257 
fright, 238 
frost, 230 
full, 234, 274 
furlong, 269 


gave, 208 
gear, 209 

geese, 251, 274, 282, 


goshawk, 265 
gospel, 279 
gossip, 277, *79 
got, 20S 

grass, 209, 288, 2l 
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gray, 245 hie, 262, 2S4 ladder, 245 

graac, 2S9 high, 254 lady, 245, 282 

great. 254 hill, 285 lair, 219 

Greenwich. 27S hind, 262 lammas, 282 

grey, 245, 2S4 hip, 257 tank, 208 

gri'ly, 261 hire, 271 lark, 241, 291 

grist, 261 his, 289 last, 246, 290 

ground, 276 hither, 279 lath, 290 

grovel, 269 hoar, 241 laths, 280 

gue,t, 217, 2S2 hoarse, 290 later, 208 

guilt, 237 , hole, 230 lather, 253 

I holiday, 241 laugh, 219 

hail. 20S | holly, 230, 286 laughter, 285 

hair, 246 ' honey, 2S4 lay, 209, 218 

hale, 241 I honour, 274 lea, 286 

half, 209, 286 hook, 264 leant, 279 

hallow, 241 ! horehound. 2S6 learn, 218 

halter, 20S 1 hornet, 23S leather, 217 

hand, 20S j hot, 241 leek, 254 

handiwork, 284 hough, 265 leer, 258 

hare, 209 | hound, 234 left, 238 

hark, 251 , house, 289 lend, 286 

hart, 219 1 houses, 289 lent, 278 

harvest, 209, 282 | hove, -265 less, 244, 253 

has, 2S9 how, 269 lest, 280 

hasp, 290 I hne, 258 let, 245 

hawk, 209, 282 I hung, 250 lewd, 246 

hay, 250 I hustings, 280 lice, 27X 

hard, 2S9, 290 J lie, 257, 284 

he, 250 I, 226, 278 lief, 257 

head, 253, 2S2 ice, 289 life, 281 

hear, 251 icicle, 283 " light, 257 

heard, 250 if, 283 limb, 286 

hearken, 251 iron, 262 lime, 279 

hearth, 219 iron-mould, 279 linch-pm, 290 

heat, 254 is, 2S9 linen, 261 

heavy, 217 island, 290 lisp, 291 

heel, 250 itch, 283 lissom, 282 

heifer, 253 little, 271 

height, 250 keen, 277 loaf, 241 

held, 2s7 kernel, 238 loan, 245 

hemlock, 23S key, 246, 277 loath, 2S0 

hemp, 2S7 kind, 238 loathe, 280 

henchman, 2S4 kindred, 286 lobster, 287 

hep, 257 kirk, 278 long, 208, 282 

her, 226 kiss, 277,289 loom, 265 

herd, 218 knell, 23S lord, 241, 282, 285 

here, 251 ■ knew, 258 \ lore, 241 

hew, 254 knoll, 230 lose, 258 

hid, 271 knowledge, 241, 278 lave, 234 
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neigh, 245, 2S4 
neither, 245 
nettcrcap, 2S7 
new, 238 
newfangled, 279 
newt, 219, 282, 2S7 
nickname, 287 
night, 283 
nightingale, 286 
nine, 226, 2S4 
nit, 283 
nonce, 2S7 
none, 241 


morrow, 230, 284 
most, 243 
moth, 281 
mother, 264, 279 
mould, 230 

mouse, 2&9, 274, 289 
mouth, 269. 280 
mouths, 280 
much, 223, 278, 286 
murder, 230, 2S0 
mussel, 27S 
must, 264 


owl, 269 
own, 241, 2S4 
ox, 230 

paddle, 290 
paddock, 28S 
passenger, 287 
path, 200 
paths, 2S0 

pease. 21S, 290 
pebble, 2S7 
I penny, 286 
peril, 274 


rather, 209 
raven, 28 1 
raw, 234 
read (past), 245 
read (mfin.), 246 
reap, 218 
rear, 246 
rede, 245 
reft, 279 
retch, 245 
rich, 27S 
rick, 2 S3 
nd, 217 

riddle, 244, 290 
right, 218 
rime, 285 
rise, 289 
road, 241 
rode, 241 
rood, 263 

root (verb), 291 
rose,2S 9 
rough, 209 
round, 2S6 
row, 263 
rudder, 264, 2S0 
rue (verb), 238 
run, 234, 274' 
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slay, 20S ■ Surrey, 280 

slew, 265 Sussex, 281, 29a 

sloth, 245 1 swaddle, 280 

said, 207 slough, 265 swallow, 291 

sail, 21 8 slumber, 286 ! sware, 265 

sang, 20S smooth, 265, 2S0 ! swarthy, 290 

raw, 209, 2S4 snare, 209 ! swathe, 2x8 

scale, 208, 274 sneak, 262 swear, 219 

scent, 28S sneeze, 257 ) sweat, 245 

score, 230 snow, 24X ' sweep, 241 

scythe, 2C2, 2SS fo, 241, 291 -.werve, 218 

sea, 243 soft, 266 I sword, 219, 291 

seal, 218 son, 234 swore, 266 

sea-mew, 246 song, 208 sworn, 230 

sec, 257 sorry, 241 

seek, 278 sought, 266 tarry, 217 

seethe, 257 sour, 269 taught, 246, 285 

sew, 257 sow, 234, 241, 257, 284 leach, 278 

shake, 278 sparrow, 20S, 291 tear, 254 

shamble,, 284 speak, 218, 288 tease, 243 

she, 237, 279, 290 spear, 2x9 -teen, 231 

shed, 241 I speech, 246, 288 teeth, 231 

sheer, 246 spew, 262 than, 230 

sheriff. 250, 261, 2S1 spidcr r 280 thane, 218 

shew, 254 spindle, 286 that, 280 

shield, 2X8 spot, 286 thaw, 24I 

shire, 262 spouse, 274 the, 280 

shod, 265 spue, 262 thee, 250 

shoe, 265 spur, 230 theft, 250 

shone, 241 staff, 281 their, 219 

shook, 264 stair, 246 then, 230, 280 

shoot, 238 stalwart,- 286 thence, 207 

should, 230, 286 steal, 218 there, 246, 280 

shove, 269 steep, 254 these, 226 

shovel, 229 steer, 231 they, 280 

show, 234 stem, 2S2 thigh, 237 

shrew, 234 stem, 2x8, 257 thimble, 286 

shut, 237 steward, 262 third, 288 

sick, 257, 273 stir, 238 thirst, 289 

sieve, 223 stirrup, 261 thirteen, 254 

sight, 280 stool, 265, 274 thirty, 226 

silk, 223 stoop, 269 thong, 291 

silly, 244 straw, 219, 234 thorough, 234 

since, 281 strew, 2x9 thou, 269 

sing, 282 strip, 230 though, 234, 280 

singe, 279, 283 sty, 226 thrash, 217 

sister, 217 such, 278, 286 threaten, 253 

six, 217 Suffolk, 281 thresh, 217 

slain, 20S, 284 sun, 289 threw, 258 

slaughter, 209 sure, 279 thrice, 262 
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through, 235 wallow, 20S wolf, 234, 2S1 

thrush, 237 wander, 208 wolves, 2S2 

thrust, 271 wanion, 279 woman, 262 

thumb, 269, 286 ward, 207 womb, 209 

thunder, 2S6 warm, 209 women, 261 

thursday, 269 was, 208, 289 wont, 235. 279 

tie, 250, 284 wasp, 290 woo, 263, 2B4 

tilt, 219 wassail, 286 wood, 234 

tine, 279 waste, 250 woodbine, 279 

tippet, 207 water, 209 woof, 265 

tire, 218 wave, 245 wool, 234 

tithe, 257 way, 218, 274 word, 230 

titmouse, 241 we, 250 work, 218- 

to, 264 weak, 218 world, 230 

together, 207 wean, 218 worm, 238 

told, 209 weary, 251 worship, 281 

too, 265 weather, 279 worst, 23S 

tooth, 263 web, 277 1 worth, 218 

tough, 204, 285 Wednesday, 264 worry, 237 

tree, 257 week, 226 would, 230, 286 

trim, 237 weevil, 226 wound, 235 

troth, 257 weight, 226 wrath, 246, 281 

trough, 230 weird, 238 wreaths, 280 

trow, 257 welkin, 230 wrest, 244 

true, 258 Welsh, 317 wright, 288 

truth, 258 wench, 286 wrist, 281 

truths, 280 were, 245 

tuesday, 2S2 wet, 245 yarn, 282 

twain, 250 wheel, 257 yate, 282 

twit, 261 wheeze, 289 yawn, 2Z9 

two, 241 whelk, 285 yclept, 2S4 

whereof, 281 ye, 250 

uncouth, 269 which, 278, 286 yea, 245 

unkempt, 277 while, 262 yeast, 218 

upholsterer, 279 whiles, 291 yellow, 217, 2S2, 291 

upon, 234 whilst, 291 yes, 225 

us, 269 whit, 283 yesterday, 217 

who, 241, 285 yew, 258 

vane, 2S2 whole, 285 yield, 282 

vat, 282 why, 271 yoke, 230 

veil, 274 wield, 218 yolk, 2t8, 286 

verdure, 279 wife, 281 yore, 254 

vinewed. 282 wimple, 287 you, 258 

vixen, 282 winnow, 279 your, 258 

wise, 289 youth, 258 

waist, 208 with, 280 yule, 258 

walk, 286 woke, 265 
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